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CHAPTER  I. 

1  PURPOSE  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which 
is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount 
the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal 
gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stuart.  I  shall 
trace  the  course  of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the 
long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their  Parlia- 
ments, and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how 
the  new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  years,  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ; 
how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the 
security  of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a 
liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action  never  before 
known ;  how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and  free- 
dom, sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of  human 
affairs  had  furnished  no  example ;  how  our  country,  from 
a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulence 
and  her  miartial  glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and 
resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public 
credit  fruitftd  of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any 
former  age  would  have  seemed  incredible ;  how  a  gigantic 
commerce  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  v^dth 
which  every  other  maritime  power,  ancient  or  nnxiem, 
sinks  into  insignificance ;  how  Scotland,  after  ages  of 
enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Ex^gland,  not  merely  by 
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legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion ;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  be- 
came far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles 
the  Fifth ;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an 
empire  not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of 
Alexander. 

Nor  will  it*  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disas- 
ters mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes 
and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It 
will  be  seen  that  even  what  we  justly  account  our  chief 
Uessings  were  not  without  alloy.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat 
the  system  which  effectually  secured  our  liberties  against 
the  encnroachments  of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abuses  from  whidi  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence  partly  of  unwise  in- 
terference, and  partly  of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  the  extension  of  trade  produced,  together  with 
immense  good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  so- 
cieties are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just 
retribution ;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the  ties 
which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the  parent 
state ;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
race,  and  of  religion  over  religicm,  remained.  Indeed,  a 
member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted  mem- 
ber^ adding  no  sirength  to  the  body  politic,  and  reproach- 
fully pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness 
of  England. 

Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general  effect 
of  this  checkered  narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness 
in  all  religious  minds,  and  hoipe  in  the  breasts  of  all  pa- 
triots; for  the  history  of  our  country .  during  the  last 
hundred  and  sixty  years  is  eminently  the  history  of  phys- 
ical, of  moral,  and  of  intellectual  improvement.  Those 
who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination,  may 
talk  of  deg^ieracy  and  decay ;  but  no  man  who  is  cor- 
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reotly  infonned  as  to  the  past  will  be  dicqposed  to  take  a 
morose  or  desponding  riew^of  the  pfesent. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task  which  I 
have  undertaken  if  I  were  merely  to  treat  of  battles  and 
sieges,  of  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  udministrationst  of  intrigues 
in  the  palace,  and  of  debates  in  the  Pajcliament.  It  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious 
sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the 
manners  of  suooessive  g^erations,  and  not  to  pass  by  with 
neglect  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall 
cheerfully  bear  the  rq[m)a(di  of  having  descended  below 
the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of 
the  life  t)f  tiieir  ancMtors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  form  oidy  a  single 
act  of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  extending  through  ages, 
and  must  be  very  imperfectly  understood  unless  the  pbt 
of  the  preceding  acts  be  w^  known.  I  shcdl  tiierefore 
iniroduce  my  narrative  by  a  sli^t  sketch  of  the  history 
of  our  country  from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass  very 
rapidly  over  many  centuries,  but  I  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  King  James  the  Second  brought  to  a  de- 
cisive wrisis.* 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indicated  the 
greatness  which  she  was  destined  to  attain.  Her  inhab- 
itants, when  first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mar- 
iners, were  little  superi<»r  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     She  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms,  but 

*  In  thi»  and  m  the  next  chapter  I  have  very  seldom  thought  it  neceanoy 
to  cite  authorities,  for  in  these  chapters  I  have  not  detailed  events  minnto- 
\y,  or  nsed  reooncUte  materials ;  and  the  ibcta  which  I  mention  are,  for  the 
most  part,  nch  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read  in  Bngli^h  history,  if  not 
already  apprised  of  them,  will  at  least  know  where  to  look  for  evidence  of 
them.  In  the  sobaeqaent  chapters  I  shall  carefblly  indicate  the  sources  of 
my  information. 
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she  received  only  a  faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and 
letters.  Of  the  western  provinces  v^hioh  obeyed  the 
CsBsars,  she  was  the  last  that  was  conquered,  and  the 
first  that  was  flung  away.  ^  No  magnificent  remains  of 
Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be  found  in  Britaih. 
No  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  among  the  masters 
of  Latian  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  islanders  were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with 
the  tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Latin  has,  during  many 
centuries,  been  predominant.  It  drove  out  the  Celtic  i 
it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  Grerman ;  and  it  is  at  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
languages.  In  our  island  the  Latin  appears  never  to 
have  superseded  the  dd  Grallic  speechj^^ind  could  not  stand 
its  ground  against  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  scanty  «ind  superficial  civilization  which  the  Brit- 
ons had  derived  firom  their  southern  masters,  was  efiaced 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century.  In  the  continental 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissolv- 
ed, the  conquerors  learned  much  firom  the  conquered  race. 
In  Britain  the  conquered  race  became  as  barbarous  as  the 
conquerors.  • 

All  the  chiefe  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties  in  the 
continental  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire — ^Alaric,  The- 
odoric,  Clevis,  Alboin  —  were  zealous  Christians.  The 
followers  of  Ida  and  Cerdic,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  to 
their  settlements  in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
Elbe.  While  the  German  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris, 
Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ravenna  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
instructions  of  bishops,  adored  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and 
took  part  eagerly  in  diisputes  touching  the  Nicene  theol- 
ogy, the  rulers  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  still  perform- 
ing savage  rites  in  the  temples  of  Odin  and  Zernebock. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some  intercourse  vnth 
the  ^  eastern  provinces,  where  the  ancient  civilization, 
though  slowly  fading  away  under  the  influence,  of  mis- 
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govermnent^might  still  astonish  and  instrnct  barbarians^ 
where  the  ooort  still  exhibited  the  splendor  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantino,  where  the  public  buildings  were  still 
adcnrned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycletus  and  the  paint- 
ii^  of  Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pedants,  themselves 
destitute  of  taste,  sei^se,  and  spirit,  could  still  read  and 
interpret  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes, 
and  of  Plato.  From  this  communion  Britain  was  cut 
off.  Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which  dwelt 
by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  a  mysterious  horror,  such  #s 
that  with  which  the  lonians  of  tiie  age  of  Homer  had  re- 
garded the  Straite  of  Scylla  and  the  city  of  the  Lsestry- 
gonian  caimibals.7  There  was  one  province  of  our  island 
in  which,  as  Proeljpius  bad  been  told,  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
could  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spir- 
its of  the  departed  were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the 
Franks  at  midnight.  A  strange  race  of  fishermen  per- 
formed the  ghastiy  office.  The  speech  of  the  dead  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  boatman ;  their  weight  made  the 
keel  sink  deep  in  the  water ;  but  their  forms  were  invisi- 
ble to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  an  able 
historian,  the  cotemporary  of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and 
of  Tribonian,  gravely  related  in  the  rich  and  polite  Con- 
stantinople, touching  the  country  in  which  the  founder  of 
Constantinople  had  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Con- 
cerning all  tiie  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  we 
have  continuous  information.  T  It  is  only  in  Britain  that 
an  age  of  fable  completely  separates  two  ages  of  truth. 
Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and  Thrasimund,  Clevis,  Fre- 
degonda,  and  Brunechild,  are  historical  men  and  women. 
But  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  Arthur 
and  Mordred,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence 
may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must  be  classed 
with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus.  ^ 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  bretfK ;  and  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  reappears  as 
England.     The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Cliris- 
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tdanity  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  salutaiT^  revoln- 
tloiis.  It  is  trae  that  the  Chnroh  had  been  deeply  cor- 
rupted both  by  tiiat  snp^stition  and  by  that  philosojdiy 
against  which  she  had  long  contended,  and  over  which 
she  had  at  last  tri^mphed.  She  had  giren  a  too  easy  ad- 
mission to  doctrines  borrowed  from  the  ^mcient  schools, 
and  to  rites  borrowed  from  the  ancient  temples.  Roman 
policy  and  Gt)thic  ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syr- 
ian asceticism,  had  contributed  to  deprave  ber.  Yet  die 
retained  enough  of  the  suUime  theology  and  benerolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  d^ys  to  elevate  maXiy  intellects  and 
to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things,  also,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  justly  regarded  as  among  her  chief  blemp 
ishes,  were,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  long  afterward, 
among  her  chief  merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate  would, 
in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that  which  in  an  age 
of  good  government  is  eai  evil,  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly 
bad  government,  be  a  blessing.  It  is  better  that  man- 
kind should  be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered, 
and  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  than  by  priestcraft ; 
but  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed  by  priestcraft 
than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than 
by  sudi  a  warrior  as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason 
to  rejoice  when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power ;  but  mental  power,  even 
when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better  power  than  that 
which  consists  merely  in  corporeal  stifength.  j  We  read  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the 
height  of  greatness,  were  smitten  vrith  remorse,  who  ab- 
horred the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they  had  pur- 
chased by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their  crowns,  and  who 
sought  to  atone  for  tiieir  offenses  by  cruel  penances  and 
incessant  prayers.  These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter 
expressions  of  contempt  from  some  vmters  who,  while  they 
•  boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow-minded  as 
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any  monk  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  whoeie  habit  was  to  ap* 
ply  to  all  OTeittB  in  the  history  of  the  woAi  the  standard 
received  in  the  Parisian  sooieiy  of  the  eighteenth  oentary . 
Yet  snrely  a  system  which,  however  deformed  by  super- 
stition,  introduced  strong  moral  restraints  into  oommuni- 
ties  previously  governed  only  by  vigor  of  musole  and  by 
audacity  of  spirit,  a  system  which  taught  the  fieroest  and 
mightieot  ruler  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest  bondman,  a 
respcmsible  being,  might  have  seemed  to  deserve  a  more 
req)ectful  mention  from  philosophers  and  philanthropists. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  contempt  with 
which,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  fariuonable  to  speak  of 
the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the 
monastic  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when 
men  were  scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curi- 
osity,-or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better  that  the 
rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and  the 
East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  tiiat  he  should  never  see  any  thing 
but  those  squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  aniid  which 
he  was  born.  In  times  when  life  and  when  female  honor 
were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants  and  marauders,  it 
was  better  that  the  precinct  of  a  shrine  should  be  regard- 
ed with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no 
reftige  incux^essible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times  * 
when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  forming  extensive  po- 
litical combinations,  it  was  better  that  the  Christian  na>- 
tions  should  be  rottsed  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be^ 
overwhelmed  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  Whatever  re- 
proach may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  jijistly  thrown  on 
the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely 
good  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  vidence,  there 
should  be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts 
of  peace  could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and 
contemplative  natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one 
brother  could  employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  ^Sneid 
of  Virgil,  and  another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aris« 
totle,  in  which  he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illu* 
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minate  a  martyrology  or  carve  a  omoifix,  siid  in  which 
he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy  might  make  ex- 
periments on  the  properties  of  plants  cmd  minereds.  Had 
not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious 
aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely 
of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Chturoh  has 
many  times  been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark  of 
whidi  we  read  i^  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  but  never  was 
the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time 
when  she  alone  rode,  amid  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the 
,  deluge  beneath  which  aU  the  great  works  of  ancient  power 
'  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that  feeble 
'[  germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious  civilization 
was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  pope 
^  was,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than 
evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope in  one  great  commonwealth.  What  the  Olympian 
chariot  coulrse  and  the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the 
Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and 
her  bishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  communion, 
from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  senti- 
ments of  enlarged  benevolence.  Races  separated  from 
each  other  by  seas  and  mountains,  acknowledged  a  fra- 
ternal tie  cmd  a  common  code  of  public  law.  Even  in 
war,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitiga- 
ted by  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies were  all  members  of  one  great  federation. 

Into  this  federation  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  now  ad- 
mitted. A  regular  communication  was  opened  between 
our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  in  which  the  traces 
of  ancient  power  and  policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many 
noble  monuments  which  have  since  been  destroyed  or  de- 
faced, still  retained  their  pristine  magnificence ;  and  trav- 
elers, to  whom  Livy  and  Sallust  were  unintelligible, 
might  gain  from  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some 
faint  notion  of  Roman  history.     The  dome  of  Agrippa, 
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still  glittering  with  bronze ;  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  not 
yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  statues;  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheater,  not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the 
Mercian  and  Northumbrian  pilgrims  some  part  of  the  sto- 
ry of  that  great  civilised  world  which  had  passed  away. 
The  islanders  returned,  with  awe  deeply  impr^sed  on 
their  half-opened  minds,  and  told  the  wondering  inhab- 
itants of  the  hovels  of  London  and  York  that,  near  the 
grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had 
piled  up  buildings  which  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the 
judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in  the  train  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  poeiry  and  eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age 
were  assiduously  studied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 
The  names  of  Bede,  of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  sumamed  Eri- 
gena,  were  justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such 
was  tiie  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  century, 
began  the  last  great  descent  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
During  several  generations  Denmark  and  Scandinavia 
continued  to  pour  forth  innumerable  pirates,  distinguished 
by  strength,  by  valor,  by  meiciless  ferocity,  and  by  ha- 
tred of  the  Christian  name.  No  country  suffered  so  much 
from  these  invaders  as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to 
the  pvts  whence  they  sailed;  nor  was  any  part  of  our 
island  so  fieir  distant  from  the  sea  as  to  be  secure  from  at-- 
tack.  The  same  atrocities  which  had  attended  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  were  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  suffered  by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane. 
Civilization,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this 
blow,  and  sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  shores,  spread  gradually  westward,  and,  supported 
by  constant  re-enforcements  from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted  during  six 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  paramount.  Cruel 
mass€W5res  followed  by  cruel  retribution,  provinces  wasted, 
convents  plundered,  and  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil  days.     At 
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length  the  North  ceased  to  send  forth  a  constant  stream 
of  fresh  depredators,  and  from  that  time  the  matoai  aver- 
sion of  ihe  raoes  began  to  subside.  Intermfiirriage  became 
frequent.  The  Danes  learned  the  religion  of  the  Saxons, 
and  thus  one  cause  "^of  deadly  animosity  was  removed. 
The  Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  wide- 
spread language,  were  blended  together.  But  the  dis- 
l^ction  between  the  two  nations  was  by  Ho  means  ef- 
£GU)ed,  when  an  event  took  place  which  prostrated  both, 
in  common  slavery  and  degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a  third 
people. 

The  Normans  were  then  tiie  foremost  race  of  Christen- 
dom. Their  valor  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspic- 
uous among  the  rovers  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth 
to  ravage  Western  Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the 
terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  Channel.  Their  arms  were 
repeatedly  ciurried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the  walls  of  Maes- 
tricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of 
Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a  fertile  province,  wa- 
tered by  a  noble  river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which 
was  their  fevorite  element.  In  that  fN*ovince  they  found- 
ed a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  exte^ded  its  inftuence 
over  the  neighboring  principalities  of  Brittany  and  Maine. 
Without  laying  aside  that  dauntless  valor  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  settled.  Their  courage  secured  their  ter- 
ritory against  foreign  invasion.  They  established  inter- 
nal order,  such  as  had  long  been  unknown  in  tiie  Frank 
empire.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  with  Chris- 
tianity they  learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had 
to  teach.  They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopt- 
ed the  French  tongue,  in  which  the  Latin  was  the  pre- 
dominant element.  They  speedily  raised  their  new  lan- 
guage to  a  dignity  and  importance  which  it  had  never 
before  possessed.      They  found  it  a  barbarous  jargon  ; 
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i^6y  fixed  it  m  writing ;  and  they  emj^oyed  it  in  legisla- 
ti(m,  in  poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that 
brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  tiie  other  branches  ot 
the  great  German  family  were  too  much  inclined.  The 
polite  luxury,  of  the  Norman  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  coarse  voracity  and  drunkenness  of  his  Skxon  and 
Danish  neighbors.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnificence, 
not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink, 
but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich  aimotj  gallant  h(»rs- 
es,  choice  fedccms,  well-OTdered  tournaments,  banquets  del- 
icate rather  than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather 
for  their  exquisite  flavor  than  fat  their  intoxicating  pow- 
er. That  chivabous  sfHrit  which  has  exercised  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  on  the  politics,  morals,  and  nmnners  of 
all  the  Eurbpean  nations,  was  found  in  the  highest  exal- 
tation amcmg  the  Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  ad- 
dress. They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  by  a  natural  eloquence  which  they  assid- 
uously cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of  one  of  their  his- 
torians that  ihe  Norman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the 
cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  Was  derived  irom  their  mil- 
itary exploits.  Every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  tiie  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  disci- 
y^line  and  valor.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the  head  of  a 
//  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Connaught. 
Another  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
saw  the  emperors  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly 
before  his  arms.  A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, was  invested  by  his  fellow-soldiers  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Antioch;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose 
name  lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated 
through  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and  most  generous 
of  the  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early  began  to 
produce  an  efiect  on  the  public  miild  of  England.  Before 
the  Conquest,  English  princes  received  their  education  in 
Normandy.     English  sees  and  English  estates  were  be- 
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stowed  on  Normans.  Norman-Frenoh  was  familiarly  spok- 
en in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  court  of  Rouen 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
what  the  court  of  Versailles  long  afterward  was  to  ^e 
court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which  followed 
it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  English 
throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of  England  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  r^xje.,  The  subjugation  of  a 
mation  by  a  nation  has  seldom,  eyen  in  Asia,  been  more 
complete.  The  country  was  porticmed  out  among  the 
captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  institutions, 
closely  connected  with, the  institution  of  property,  ena- 
bled the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppress  the  children  of  the 
soil.  A  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the 
privileges,  and  even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet 
the  subject  race,  -though  beaten  down  and  trodden  under 
foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some  bold  men,  the  favor- 
ite heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads,  betook  themselves  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest 
laws,  waged  a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors. 
Assassination  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence.  Many 
^  Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace.  The 
corpses  of  many  were  found  bearmg  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence. Death  by  torture  was  denounced  against  the 
murderers,  and  strict  search  W6w  made  for  them,  but  gen- 
erally in  vain,  for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy 
to  screen  them.  It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to 
lay  a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  person  of 
French  extraction  should  be  found  slain ;  and  this  regu- 
lation was  followed  up  by  another  regulation,  providing 
that  every  person  who  was  found  slain  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Frenchman,  unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a 
Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  Con- 
quest, there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history. 
The  French  kings  of  England  rose,  indeed,  to  an  emi- 
nence which  was  the  wonder  and  dread  of  all  neighboring 
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nations.  They  conquered  Ireland  They  received  the 
homage  of  Scotland.  By  their  valor,  by  their  policy,  by 
their  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances,  they 'became  far 
more  powerful  on  the  Continent  than  their  liege  lords, 
the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  wdll  as  Europe,  was  daz- 
zled Vy  their  power  and  glory.  Arabian  chroniclers  re- 
corded with  unwilling  admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the 
defense  of  Joppa,  and  the  victorious  march  to  Ascalon ; 
and  Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hugh  Capet  was  about  to 
end  as  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  lines  had  end- 
ed, and  that  a  single  great  monarchy  would  spread  firom 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strong  an  association 
is  established  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness  of 
a  sovereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he 
rules,  that  almost  every  historian  of  England  has  expa- 
liated  with  a  sentiment  of  exultation  on  the  power  and 
splendor  of  her  foreign  masters,  and  has  lamented  the  de- 
cay of  that  power  and  splendor  as  a  calamity  to  our  coun- 
try. This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pride 
on  the  greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  to  speak 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with  patriotic  regret  and 
shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  descendants  to  the  fourth 
generation  were  not  Englishmen }  most  of  them  were  born 
in  France ;  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
France ;  their  ordinary  speech  was  French ;  almost  ev-  <^ 
ery  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled  by  a  Frenchman ; 
every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Continent  es- 
tranged them  more  and  more  from  the  population  of  our 
island.  One  of  the  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempt- 
ed to  win  the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing 
an  English  princess;  but,  by  many. of  his  barons,  this 
marrijage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a  white 
planter  and  a  Quadroon  girl  would  now  be  regarded  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  history  he  is  known  by  the  honorable  surname 
of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in  his  own  time,  bis  own  countrymen 
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oalled  him  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  o(mtemptaou8  allu- 
sion to  his  Saxon  oonneotion. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely, 
sucoeeded  in  uniting  all  Franoe  under  their  government, 
it  is  probable  that  England  would  never  have  had  an  in- 
dependent exist^aoe.  Her  fNrinces,  her  lords,  her  prelates, 
would  have  been  men  differing  in  raoe  and  language  from 
tiie  artisans  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of 
her  great  jnroprietcnrs  would  have  been  spent  in  festivities 
and  diversions  onHhe  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  noble  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  Burke  would  have  remained  a  rus- 
tic dialect,  without  a  literature,  a  fixed  gnonmar,  or  a 
fixed  orthography,  and  would  have  been  contemptuously 
abandoned  to  the  use  of  boors.  No  man  oi  English  ex- 
traction would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  becom- 
ing in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities  to  an 
event  which  her  historians  have  generally  represented  as 
disastrous.  Her  iQterest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  tiie 
interest  of  her  rulers,  that  she  had  no  hc^  but  in  their 
errors  and  misfinrtunes.  The  talents  and  even  the  vir- 
tues of  her  six  first  French  kings  were  a  curse  to  her. 
The  follies  and  vic^  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation. . 
Had  John  inherited  the.  great  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  ox  of  the  Conqueror,  nay,  had  he  even 
possessed  the  martial  courage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard, 
and  had  the  King  of  Franoe  at  the  same  time  been  as  in- 
capable as  all  the  other  successc^s  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
been,  the  house  of  Plantagenet  must  have  risen  to  unri- 
valed ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, Frtmce,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firmness  and 
ability.  On  the  otiier  hand,  England,  which,  since  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise 
statesmen,  always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dx>- 
minion  of  a  trifler  and  a  coward.  From  that  moment 
her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  from  Nor- 
mandy.    The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled  to  make 
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their  eleotion  between  the.  ialand  and  the  ocmtinent. 
8jbat  up  by  the  sea  with  the  peqple  whon^  they  had  hith- 
erto oppressed  and  despised,  they  gradui^ly  oame  to  re- 
gard England  as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their 
oonntrymen.  The  two  raoes,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found 
that  they  had  oonunon  interests  ^nd  oommoa  enemies. 
Both  were  alike  aggrieyed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king. 
Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the  fayor  shown  by  the 
oonrt  to  the  natives  of  Poiton  and  Aquitaine.  The  great* 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  tmder  William  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  Ibught  rmder  Harold  be- 
gan to  draw  near  tp  eaeh  other  in  friendship,  and  the  first 
pledge  of  their  reconciliation  was  the  Great  Charter,  won 
by  their  united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common 
benefit. 

Here  commences  the  history  of  the  English  nation. 
The  history  of  the  preceding  events  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which, 
indeed,  all  dwelt  on  English  ground,  but  which  regarded 
each  other  with  aversion  suoh  ai|  ha%  scarcely  ever  exist- 
ed between  communities  separated  by  physical  barriers ; 
for  even  the  mutual  animosity  of  countries  at  war  with 
each  other  is  languid  when  compared  with  the  animosity 
of  nations  which,  morally  separated,  are  yet  locally  inter- 
mingled. In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  car- 
ried farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  tiiat  en- 
mity hoGB  more  completely  efiaced.  The  stages  of  the 
process  by  which  the  hostUe  elements  were  melted  down 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  are  not  accurately  known  to 
us.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  John  became  king,  the 
distinction  between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  tiie  time  of  Richard 
the  First,  the  ordincuy  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentle- 
man was,  <<  May  I  become  an  Englishman !"  His  ordi- 
nary form  of  indignant  denial  was,  <<  Do  you  take  me  for 
an.  Englishman  ?"  The  descendant  of  such  a  gentleman 
a  hundred  years  later  was  proud  of  the  English  name. 
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The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers,  which  spread  fertil- 
ity over  continents,  and  bear  richly-laden  fleets  to  the  sea, 
are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and  barren  mountain  tracts,  in- 
correctly laid  down  in  maps,  an(}  rarely  explored  by  trav- 
elers. To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during 
the  thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our  annals,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our 
prosperity,  and  our  glory.  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
English  people  was  formed,  that  the  national  character 
began  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  and  that  our  fathers  became  emphatically  isl- 
anders ;  islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position,  but 
in  their  polities,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners.  Then 
first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  Constitution  which 
has  ever  since,  through  all  changes,  preserved  its  identity ; 
that  Constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions 
in  the  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  de- 
fects, deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  be6t  under  which  any 
great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  during  many  ages.  Then 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  aU  the 
representative  assemblies  which  now  meet,  either  in  the  Old 
or  in  the  New  World,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it  was 
that  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  riVal  of  the  imperial  juris- 
prudence. Then  it  was  that  tne  courage  of  those  sailors 
who  manned  the  rude  barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made 
the  flag  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  that 
the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still  exist  at  both  the 
great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded.  Then  was 
formed  that  language^  less  musical,  indeed,  thati  the  lan- 
guages of  the  South,  but  in  force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude 
for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  orator,  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  alone.  Then, 
too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble  literature, 
the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable  of  the  many  glo- 
ries of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgamation  of 
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the  races  was  all  but  con^lete ;  and  it  was  soon  made 
manifest  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  a  people  infe- 
rior to  none  existing  in  the  world  had  been  formed  by^th^ 
mixture  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  faitiily 
with  each  other  and  with  the  aboriginal  Britons.'  The^ 
was,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  between  the 
England  to  which  John  had  been  chased  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  the  England  from  which  the  armies  of  Ed« 
ward  the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer  France. 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  followed,  during 
which  the  chief  object  of  the  English  was  to  establish,  by 
force  of  arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  Continent  The 
(daim  of  Edward  to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  house 
of  Valois  was  a  claim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  his 
subjects  were  little  interested.  But  the  passion  for  con- 
quest spread  fast  from  the  prince  to  the^people.  The  war 
difibred  widely  from  the  wars  which  the  Plantagenets  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  waged  against  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet ;  for  the  success  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of 
Richard  the  First,  would  have  made  England  a  province 
of  France.  The  eifect  of  the  successes  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  of  Henry  the  Fifth  was  to  make  France,  for  a 
time,  a  province  of  England  The  disdain  with  which, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  conquerors  from  the  Continent 
had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted  by  the  isl- 
anders on  the  people  of  the  Continent  Every  yeoman 
from  Kent  to  Northumberland  valued  himself  as  one  of  a 
race  bom  for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with 
scorn  on  the  nation  before  which  his  ancestors  had  trem- 
bled. Even  those  knights  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  who 
had  fought  gailantiy  under  the  Black  Prince  were  regard- 
ed by  the  English  as  men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were 
contemptuously  excluded  from  honorable  and  lucrative 
commands,  hx  no  long  time  our  ancestors  altogether  lost 
sight  of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel.  They  began  to 
consider  the  crown  of  France  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  succession,  they  transferred  the  crown  of  England 
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to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  right  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  crown  of  France 
passed,  as  of  course,  to  that  house.  The  zeal  and  vigor 
which  they  displayed  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
iotpof  of  the  French,  who  were  far  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  event  of  the  struggle.  The  greatest  victories  re- 
corded m  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  gained  at 
this  time,  against  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies.  Vic- 
tories indeed  they  were  of  which  a  nation  may  justly  be 
proud;  for  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was  most  strik- 
ing in  the  lowest  ranks.  The  knights  of  England  found 
worthy  rivals  in  the  knights  of  Frtoce.  Chandos  en- 
countered an  equal  foe  in  Du  Guesclin ;  but  France  had 
no  infieaitry  that  dared  to  face  the  English  bowrand  bilk. 
A  French  king  was  brought  prisoner  to  London.  An  En- 
glish king  was  crowned  at  Paris.  The  banner  of  Saint 
George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 
On  the  south  of  the  Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of  Leon  and  Castile ; 
and  the  EngUsh  companies  obtained  a  terrible  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  bands  of  warriors  who  let  out  their  weap- 
ons  for  hire  to  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  'arts  of  peace  neglected  by  our  fathers 
during  that  stirring  period.  While  France  was  wasted 
by  war  till  she  at  length  found  in  her  own  desolation  a 
miserable  defense  against  invaders,  the  English  gathered 
in  their  harvests,  adorned  their  cities,  pleaded,  traded,  and 
studied  in  secmrity.  Many  of  our  noblest  architectural 
monuments  belong  to  that  age.  Thea  rose  the  fair  chap- 
els of  New  CoUege  and  of  Saint  Greorge,  the  nave  of  Win- 
chester and  the  choir  of  Y(Hrk,  the  spire  of  Salisbury  and 
tiie  majestic  towers  of  Lincoln.  A  copiofis  and  fbfoible 
language,  formed  by  an  infusion  of  Norman-French  into 
German,  was  now  the  common  property  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  long  before  genius  began 
to  apply  that  admirable  machine  to  worthy  purposes. 
While  English  battalions,  leaving  behind  them  the  devas- 
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tated  provinces  of  Franoe^  entered  Valladblid  in  triumph, 
and  spread  terror  to  tiie  gates  of  Florence,  English  poets 
depicted  in  viyid  tints  all  the.  wide  variety  of  human  man- 
ners and  fortunes,  and  English  thinkers  aspired  to  know, 
or  dared  to  doubtj  where  bigots  had  been  content  to  won- 
der and  to  believe.  The  same  age  which  produced  the 
Black  Prince  and  Derby,  Chandos  and  Howkwood,  pro- 
duced also  G^eoffirey  Chaucer  and  John  Wicliife. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a  manner  did  the  English 
people,  properly  so  csdled,  first  take  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world*  Yet  while  we  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
high  and  conunanding  qualities  which  our  forefathers  dis- 
played, we  caii  not  but  admit  that  the  end  which  they 
pursued  was  an  end  condeitiined  both  by  humanity  and  by 
enlightened  policy,  and  that  the  reverses  which  compelled 
them,  after  a  long-  and  bloody  struggle,  to  relinquish  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  great  continental  empire,  were  really 
blessings  in  the  guise  of  disasters.  ^The  spirit  of  the 
French  was  at  last  aroused^  They  began  to  oppose  a  vig- 
orous nati(mal  resistance  to  the  foreign  conquerors ;  and 
from  that  time  the  skill  of  the  English  captains  and  the 
courage  of  the  English  soldiers  were,  hc^ppily  for  mankind, 
exerted  in  vain.  After  many  desperate  struggles,  and 
vrith  many  bitter  regrets',  our  ancestors  gave  up  the  con- 
test. Since  that  age  no  British  government  has  ever  se- 
riously and  steadily  pursued  the  design  of  making  great 
conquests  on  the  Continent.  The  people,  indeed,  contin- 
ued to  cherish  with  pride  the  recollection  of  Cressy,  of 
Poitiers,  and  of  Agincourt.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  it  was  easy  to  fire  their  blood  and  to  draw  forth 
their  subsidies  by  promising  them  an  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  France.  But,  happily,  tiie  energies  of  our 
country  have  been  directed  to  better  objects ;  and  she  now 
occupies  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  place  far  mote  glo- 
rious than  if  she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  ilot  improb- 
able, acquired  by  the  sword  an  ascendency  similar  to  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  republic. 

Cooped  up  once  more  within  the  limits  of  the  island, 
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the  warlike  people  employed  in  civil  strife  those  arms 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe.  The  means  of 
profase  expenditure  had  long  been  drawn  by  the  English 
barons  from  the  oj^ressed  provinces  of  France..  That 
source  of  supply  was  g^ne,  but  the  ostentatious  and  lux-* 
urious  habits  which  prosperity  had  engendered  still  re- 
mained; and  the  great  lords,  xmable  to  gratify  their 
tastes  by  plundering  the  French,  were  eager  to  plunder 
each  other.  The  recdm  to  which  they  were  now  confined 
would  not,  in  the  phrase  of  Comines,  the  most  judicious 
observer  of  that  time,  suffice  for  them  all.  Two  aristo- 
cratical  factions,  headed  by  two  branches  of  the  n^al 
fisLmily,  engaged  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. As  the  animosity  of  those  factions  did  not  reedly 
afise  from  the  dispute  about  the  succession,  it  lasted  long 
after  all  ground  of  dispute  about  4he  succession  was  re- 
moved. The  party  of  the  Red  Ros^  survived  the  last 
prince  who  claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  The  party  of  the  White  Rose  survived  the  mar- 
riage of  Richmond  and  Elizabeth.  Left  without  ohiefe 
who  had  any  decent  show  of  right,  the  adherents  of  Lan- 
caster rallied  round  a  line  of  bastards,  and  the  adherents 
of  York  set  up  a  succession  of  impostors.  When,  at 
length,  many  aspiring  nobles  ha'd  perished  on  the  field  of ' 
battle  or  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  when  many 
illustrious  houses  had  disappeared  forever  from  history; 
when  those  great  families  which  remained  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  sobered  by  great  calamities,  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  claims  of  ail  the  contending 
Plantagenets  were  united  in  the  house  of  Tudoi. 

Meanwhile  a  change  was  proceeding,  infinitely  more 
momentous  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  any  province, 
than  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  dynasty.  Slavery,  and  the 
evils  by  which  slavery  is  every  where  accompanied,  were 
fast  disappearing.  L 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  salu- 
tary social  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  En- 
gland— ^that  revolution  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
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put  an  end  to  the  tjqranny  of  nation  over  nation,  and  that 
reyolution  which,  a  few  generations  later,  put  an  end  to 
the  property  of  man  in  man — ^were  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly effected.  They  strUok  ootemporary  observers  with 
no  surprise,  and  have  received  from  historians  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  attentibn.  They  were  brought  about 
neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by  physical  force. 
Moral  causes  noiselessly  effajoed,  first  the  distinction  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinctioju  be* 
tween  master  and  slave.  None  can  venture  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased.  Some 
fieunt  traces  of  the  old  Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  have 
been  found  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  faint 
trcuoes  of  the  institution  of  villanage  were  detected  by  the 
curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  .Stueurts ;  nor  has  that 
institution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolisbed  by  statute. 
It  would  be  mostimjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the 
chief  agent  in  these  two-great  deliverances  was  religion; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  detibted  whether  a  purer  religion 
might  not  have  been  found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  Christian  mor^ty  is  undoubtedly 
adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.  But  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  such  distinctions  ^e  peculiarly  odious,  for  they  are 
incompatible  with  other  distinctions  which  are  ^sential 
to  her  system.  She  ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious 
dignity,  which  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  lay- 
man j  and  she  does  not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified, 
by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  the  priesthood. 
Her  doctrines  respecting  the  saoerdotal  character,  bow- 
ever  erroneous  they  may  be,  have  repeatedly  mitigated 
some  of  the  worst  evils  whidi  can  afflict  society.  That 
superstition  can  not  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious 
which,  in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of  race,  in- 
verts the  relation  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppress- 
ed, and  compels  the  hereditary  master  to  kneel  before  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary  bondman.  To  this 
day,  in  some  countries  where  negro  slavery  exists,  pope- 
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ry  appears  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms  of 
Christianity.  It /is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  between 
the  European  and  African  raoes  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
at  Bio  Janeiro  as  ^t  Washington.  In  our  own  country 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  many  salutary  effects.  It  is  true 
that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates 
and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
adventurers  fedm  the  Continent-  were  intruded  by  hun- 
dreds into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then  pious  di- 
vines of  Norman  blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  ac- 
cept miters  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged, 
him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  not  t6  forget  that  the  van- 
quished islanders  were  his  fellow-Christians.  The  first 
protector  whom  the  English  found  among  the  dominant 
caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a  time  when  the  En- 
glish name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and 
hiilitary  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belcmg 
ejcdusively  to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the  de- 
spised race  learned,  with  transports  of  delight,  that  one 
of  themselves,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated  to 
the  papal  throne,  and  had  held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed 
by  embassadors  sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling 
that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the 
first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  ter- 
rible to  the  foreign  tyrants.  A  successor  of  Becket  was 
foremost  among  those  who  obtained  that  charter  which 
secured  at  once  thd  jwivileges  of  the  Norman  barons  and 
of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.  How  great  a  part  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the  abolition  of  villan- 
age  we  learn  from  the  unexc^tionable  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  counselors  of 
Elizabeth.  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the 
last  sacraments,  his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured 
him,  as  he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for 
whom  Christ  had  died.     So  successfully  had  the  Church 
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used  her  formidable  maohinery,  that,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the  bondmen 
in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two  great  rev- 
olutions had  been  effected,  our  forefathers  were  by  fax  the 
best  governed  people  in  Europe.  During  three  hundred 
years  the  social  system  had  been  in  a  constant  course  of 
improvement.  Under  the  first  Plantagenets  there  had 
been  barons  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign,  and 
peasants  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  swine  and  oxen 
which  they  tended.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced;  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
had  been  gradually  elevated,  Between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  working  people  had  sprung  up  a  middle  dass^ 
agricultural  and  conmiercial.  There  was  still,  it  may 
be,  nu)re  inequality  than  is  favorable  to  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  our  species ;  but  no  man  was  altogether 
above  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no  man  was  altogether 
below  its  protection. 

That  the  political  institutions  of  England  were,  at  this 
early  period,  regarded  by  the  English  with  pride  and  af- 
fection, and  by  the  most  enlightened  m^i  of  neighboring 
nations  with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved  by  the  clear- 
est evidence.  But  touching  the  nature  of  those  institu- 
tions there  has  been  much  dishonest  and  acrimonious  con- 
^brpversy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed  suffer- 
ed grievously  from  a  circumstance  which  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  her  prosperity.  The  change,  great  as  it 
is,  which  her  policy  has  undergone  during  the  last  six 
centuries,  has  been  the  effect  of  gradual  development,  not 
of  demolition  and  reeonstcuotion.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  is,',  to  the  Constitution  under  which 
she  flourished  five  hundred  years  ago,'  what  the  tree  is  to 
the  sapling,\what  the  man  is  to  the  boy.  The  alteration 
has  been  great.  Yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  chief  part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.     A  polity  thus 
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/  formed  most  abound  in  anomalies.     But  for  the  evils 
j  arising  from  mere  anomalies  ^e  have  ample  oompensatioui 
Other  societies  possess  written  constitutions  more  sym* 
1  metrical ;  but  no  other  society  has  yet  succeeded  in  unit-  / 
I  ing  revolution  with  prescription,  progress  with  stability,  ♦ 
1  tiie  energy  of  youth  with  the  majesty  oi  immemorial  an^  i 
tiquity. 
I         This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  drawbacks ;  i^d 
^   6ne  of  those  drawbacks  is,  that  every  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  our  early  history  has  been  poisoned. by  party 
\t|^  f  spirit.     As  there  is  no  country  where  statesmen  bavQ 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  past,  so  there  is 
no  country  where  historians  have  been  so  much  under  the 
^  influence  of  the  present.     Between  these  two  things,  iii- 
deed,  there  is  a  natural  connection.     Where  history  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a 
collection  of  experiments  from  which  general  maxims  of 
civil  wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no  very 
pressing  temptation  to  misrepresent  transactions  of  an- 
cient date.     But  where  history  is  regarded  as  a  repository 
of  title-deeds,  on  :which  tiie  rights  of  governments  and 
nations  depend,  the  motive  to  falsification  becomes  almost 
irresistible.     A  Frenchman  is  not  now  impelled  by  any 
strong  interest  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.     The  privileges 
of  the  States-Gi9neral,  of  the  states  of  Brittany,  of  the 
states  of  Burgundy,  are  now  matters  of  as  little  practical  ^ 
importance  •as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ' 
or  of  the  Ajnphictyonic<Council.     The  gulf  of  a  great  ' 
revolution  coitipletely  separates  the  new  from  ike  old  sys- 
tem.    No  such  chasm  divides  the  existence  of  the  EngUsh 
nation  into  two  distinct  parts.     Our  laws  and  customs 
have  never  been  lost  in  general  and  irreparable  ruin. 
With  us  the  precedents  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  valid 
precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on  the  gravest  occasions, 
by  the   most   eifdnent  statesmen.     Thus,  when  King 
George  the  Third  was  attacked  by  the  nmlady  which 
.  made  him  incapable  of  performing  his  regal  functions,  and 
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when  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  politicians  dif- 
fered widely  as  to  the  course  which  ought,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  pursued,  the  houses  of  Parliament 
would  not  proceed  to  discuss  any  plan  of  regency  till  all 
the  examples  which  were  to  be  found  in  our  annals,  from 
the  earliest  times,  had  been  collected  and  arranged.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  examine  the  ancient  records  of 
the  realm.  The  first  precedent  reported  was  that  of  the 
year  1217 :  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
cedents of  1326,  of  13t7,  and  of  1422 ;  but  the  case 
which  was  justly  ccmsidered  as  most  in  point  was  that  of 
1455.  Thus  in  our  couutry  the  dearest  interests  of  par- 
ties have  jGrequently  been  staked  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that  our  antiquaries  ocmducted  their  researches  in  the 
spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  those  who  have 
written  concemiiig  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty 
in  the  old  polity  of  England  should  generally  have^hown 
the  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  uncandid  ad- 
vocates ;  for  they  were  discussing,  not  a  speculative  mat- 
ter, but  a  matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  con- 
nection with  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  disputes 
of  their  own  day.  From  the  commencement  of  tiie  long 
contest  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Stuarts,  down 
to  the  time  when  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to 
be  formidable,  few  questions  w^re  practically  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  whether  the  administration  oi 
that  family  had  or  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  the  kingdom.  This  question 
could  be  decided  only  by  reference  to  the  records  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror- of  Justice 
and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  were  ransacked  to  find  pre- 
texts for  the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side, 
/  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  During 
a  long  course  of  years,  every  Whig  historian  was  anxious 
^  to  prove  tiiat  the  old  English  government  was  all  but  re- 
publican, every  Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  all 
but  despotic. 
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With  such  feelings,  both  parties  looked  into  the  chron- 
icles of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  readily  found  what  they 
sought,  and  both  obstinately  refused  to  see  any  thing  but 
what  they  sought.  The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  could 
easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the 
subject.  The  defenders  of  the  Roundheads  could  as  easily 
produce  instances  of  determined  and  successful  resistance 
offered  to  the  crown.  The  Tories  quoted,  from  ancient 
^  writings,  expressions  almost  as  servile  as  were  heard  from 
the  pu^it  of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered  ex- 
pressions as  bold  and  severe  as  any  that  resounded  from 
the  judginent-seat  of  Bradshaw.  One  set  of  writers  ad- 
duced numerous  instances  in  which  kings  had  extorted 
money  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Another  set 
cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament  had  assumed  to  itself 
the  power  of  inflicting  punisliment  on  kings.  Those  who 
saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  Would  have  concluded 
that  the  Plantagenets  were  as  absolute  as  the  sultans  of 
Turkey ;  those  who  saw  only  the  other  half  would  have 
concluded  that  the  Plantagenets  had  as  little  real  power 
as  the  doges  of  Venice ;  and  both  conclusions  would  have 
been  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a  class  of  lim- 
ited monarchies  which  sprang  up  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
many  diversities,  bore  to  one  another  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. That  there  should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not 
strange.  The  countries  in  which  those  monarchies  arose 
had  been  provinces  of  the  same  great  civilized  empire, 
and  had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  about  the  same 
time,  by  tribes  of  the  same  rude  and  warlike  nation. 
They  were  members  of  the  same  great  coalition  against 
Islam.  They  were  in  communion  with  the  same  superb 
and  ambitious  Church.  Their  polity  naturally  took  the 
same  form.  They  had  institutions  derived  partly  from 
imperial  Rome,  partly  from  papal  Rome,  partly  from  the 
old  Germany.  All  had  kings ;  and  in  all  the  kingly  office 
became,  by  degrees,  strictly  hereditary.     All  had  nobles 
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bearing  titles  Which  had  cNriginally  indioated  military  rank. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rtdes  of  heraldry,  were 
oommon  to  alL  All  had  richly-endowed  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments^ municipal  corporations  enjoying  large  fran- 
chisesi  and  senates  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  some  public  acts.  "^ 

' '  Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the  English  was,  from 
an  early  period,  justly  Reputed  the  best     The  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign  were  undoubtedly  extensive.     The 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  concurred  to 
exalt  his  dignity.     The  sacred  oil  haul  been  poured  on  his  •  > ' 
head.     It  Was  no  disparagement  to  the  bravest  and  no- 
blest knights  to  kneel  at  hb  feet.     His  person  was  invi- 
olable.    He  alone  was  entitled  to.  convoke  the  estates  of 
the  realm.     He  could,  at  his  pleasure,  dismiss  them ;  and 
his  assent  was  necessary  to  all  their  legislative  acts.     He^  * 
was  the  chief  of  the  executive  administration,  the  sole  or- 
gan of  communication  with  foreign  powers,  the  captain    % 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  th&jDontain 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honor.     He  had  large  power^ 
for  the  regulation  of  trade.     It  was  by  him  that  money  ^' 
was  coined,  that  weights  and  measures  were  fixed,  that 
marts  and  havens  were  appointed^V    His  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage was  immense.     His  hereditai^jr  revenues,  econom- 
ically administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordinary  charges 
of  government.  ^  His  own  domains  were  of  vast  extent 
He  was  also  feudal  lotd  paramount  of  the  whole  soil  of ,  ,^ 
his  kingdom,  and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed  many  lu- 
crative and  many  formidable  rights,  which  enabled  him 
to  annoy  and  depress  those  who  thwarted  him,  and  to  en<- 
rich  and  aggrandize,  without  any  cost  to  himself,  those 
who  enjoyed  his  favor. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by  three  ^ 
great  constitutional  principles,  so  ancient  that  none  can- 
say  when  they  began  to  exist ;  so  potent  that  their  nat- 
ural development,  continued  through  many  generaticms, 
has  produced  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  now  live. 

First,  the  king  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent 
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of  his  Parliament.  Seoondlj,  he  oould  impose  no  tax^s 
without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament.  Thirdly,  he  was 
bound  to  conduct  the  executive  administration  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his 
advisers  and  his  ^genti^  were  responsible. 

No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  parinoiples  hady? 
five  hundred  years  ago,  acquired  the  authority  of  funda-         i      r 
mental  rules.     On  the  other  hand,  no  candid  Whig  will  ''\^^,vf^^ 
afl5rm  that  they  were,  till  a  later  period,  cleared  from  all ' 
ambiguity,  or  followed  out  to  all  their  •consequences,     A 
constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not,  like  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  created  en%C^ 
tire  by  a  single  act,  and  fully  set  forth  in  a  single  doou* 
ment.     It  is  only  in  a  refined  and  speculative  age  that  a<^. 
polity  is  constructed  on  system.     In  rude  societies  the 
progress  of  government  resernbles  the  progress  of  languagCi  v" 
and  of  versification.     Rude  societies  have  language,  and 
often  copious  and  energetic  language,  but  they  have  no:  . 
scientific  grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no 
names  for  declensions,  moods,  tenses^  and  voices^    Rude 
societies  have  versification,  and  often  versification  of  great ' 
power  and  sweetness,  but  they  have  no  metrical  canons ;  * 
and  the  minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solely  by  his 
ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience,  would  himself  be  un-  ^ 
able  to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees  each  of  his  ^ 
lines  consists.     As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and 
song  before  prosody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high    ^ 
degree  of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced  with  pre- 
cision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which  bounded 
the  Toyal  prerogative,  though  in  geners^l  sufficiently  cleax , 
had  not  every  where  been  drawn  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness. There  was,  therefore,  near  the  border  some 
debatable  ground  o^  which  incursions  and  reprisals  con- 
tinue to  take  plao^till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and 
durable  landmarks  were  at  length  set  up.  It  may  be  in- 
structive to  note  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  our 
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ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  three 
great  principles  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
protected.  » 

No  English  king  has  ever  laid  claim  to  the  general  ' 
legislative  power/  The  most  violent  and  imperious  Plan- 
tagenet  never  fancied  himself  oompeteni  to  enact,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  great  council,  that  a  jury  should 
consist  of  ten  persons  instead  of  twelve,  that  a  widow's  ;•  - 
dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  of  a  third,  that  per-  ^^ji^ 
jury  diouM  be  a  felony,  or  that  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
should  be  introduced  into  Yorkshire.^  y  But  the  king  had 
the  power  of  pardoning  bffendefs ;  and  there  is  one  point 
at  which  the  power  of  pardoning  and  the  power  of  legis- 
lating seem  to  fade  into  each  other,  and  may  easily,  at 
least  in  a  simple  age,  be  confounded.  A  penal  statute  is 
virtually  annulled  if  the  penalties  which  it  imposes  are 
regularly  remitted  as  often  as  they  are  incurred.  The 
sovereign  was  tmdoubtedly  competent  to  remit  penalties 
without  limit.  He  was  therefore  competent  to  stnnul  vir- 
tually a  penal  statute.  It  might  seem  that  there  could  be 
no  serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally  what  he  might 
do  virtually.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  wibtle  and  courtly 
lawyers,  grew  up,  on  the  doubtful  frontier  "which  sepa- 
rates executive  from  legislative  functions,  that  great  anom- 
aly known  as  the  dispensing  power. 

That  the  king  could  not  impose  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  is  admitted  to  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  fundamental  law  of  England.  It  was 
among  the  articles  which  John  was  compelled  by  the  bar-  - 
ons  to  sign.  /  Edward  the  First  ventured  to  break  through 
the  rule ;  but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he  was,  he 
encountered  an  opposition  to  which  he  found  it  expedient 
to  yield.  He  covenanted  accordingly,  in  express  terms,  for 
himself  and  hiS"  heirs,  that  they  would  never  again  levy 
any  aid  without  the  assent  and  good- will  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm.     His  powerfiil  and  victorious  grandsoi    at- 

**  Thii  ii  exoeUentlj  put  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Consti 
tutional  History. 
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tempted  to  violate  this  dolemjt  compact ;  bnt  the  attempt 
was  strenuously  withstood.  At  length  the  Plantagenets 
gave  up  the  point  in  despair ;  but,  though  they  ceased  to 
infringe  the  law  openly,  they  occasionally  contrived,  by 
evading  it,  to  procure  jm  extraordinary  supply  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  -  They  were  interdicted  from  taxing,  but  :  j 
they  claimed  the  right  of  begging  and  borrowing.  They 
therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a  tone  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  command,  and  sometimes  borrowed  i"*^ 
with  small  thought  of  repaying.  But  the  fact  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  disguise  these  exactions  under 
the  names  of  benevolences  and  lo^ns  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  rule~  W9:H 
universally  recognized. 

The  princq>le  that  the  King  of  England  was  bound  to 
conduct  the  administration  according  to  law,  and  that,  if 
he  did  any  thing  against  law,  his  advisers  and  agents  i\ 
were  answerable,  was  established  at  a  very  early  period^  x/e  ^' 
as  the  severe  judgments  pronounced  cmd  executed  on  many 
royal  favorites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  certaip. 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  often  violated  by  the 
Plantagenets,  and  that  the  injured  parties  were  often  un- 
able to  obtain  redress.  ^  According  to  laW,  no  Englishman  ,~^ 
could  be  arrested  or  detained  in  confinemjent  merely  by 
the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  In  fac|;,  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned  without 
any  other  authority  than  a  royal  order.  According  to 
law,  torture,  the  disgrace. of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  be  inflicted  on  an  En- 
glish subject.  Nevertheless,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  rack  was  introduced  into  the  Tower, 
and  was  occasionally  used  under  the  plea  of  political  ne- 
cessity. But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from  such 
irregularities  that  the  English  monarchs  were,  either  in 
theory  or  in  j^ractioe,  absolute.  We  live  in  a  highly  civ- 
ilized society,  in  which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffiised 
by  means  of  the  press  and  of  the  post-office,  that  any  gross 
act  of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of  our  island  is. 
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in  a  few  hours,  discussed  by  millions.  If  an  English  sov- 
ereign were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  the  tw- 
ture,  the  whole,  nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by 
the  news.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  society  was 
widely  different.  Rarely  and  with  great  difficulty  did  the 
wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  man  might  be  iltegally  confined  during  many 
months  in  ttie  castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and  no  whis- 
per of  the  transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is  highly 
probable  tiiat  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in  use  before 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  the  least  suspicion 
thsit  it  was  ever  employed.  \  Nor  were  our  ancestors  by 
any  means  so  much  alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  great  genefa^  ruiesv  ^e  have  been  taught , 
by  long  experience  that  we  can  not,  without  danger,  suf- 
fer any  breach  of  the  Ccmstitution  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
is  therefore  now  universally  held  that  a  government  which 
unnecessarily  exceeds  its  powers  ought  to  be  vkited  with 
severe  parliamentary  censure,  and  that  a  government  ^ 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency,  and  with 
pure  intentions,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  ought,  vrithouiA 
delay,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity 
But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  ^ 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  w^re  little  dis-^.  - 
posed  to  contend  for  a  principle  merely  as  a  principle,  or  "-  / 
to  cry  out  against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt 
to  be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  of  the 
administration  was  mild  and  popular,  they  were  willing 
to  allow  some  latitude  to  their  sovereign.  If,  for  ends 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  exerted  a  vigor  be- 
yond the  law,  they  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded  him ; 
and,  while  they  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity  under  his 
rule,  were  but  too  ready  to  believe  that  whoever  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure  had  deserved  it.  But  to  this  in- 
dulgence there  was  a  limit ;  nor  was  that  king  wise  who 
presumed  far  on  the  forbearance  of  the  English  people. 
They  mig^t  sometime^  allow  him  to  overstep  the  consti- 
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tutional  line,  but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of  over- 
stepping  that  line  themselves,  whenever  his  encroaoh- 
mepts  were  so  serious  as  to  excite  alarm.  If,  n6t  con- 
tent with  occasionally  oppressing  individuals,  he  dared  to 
oppress  great  masses,  his  subjects  promptly  appealed  to 
the  l^ws,  and,  that  appeal  fiedling,  appealed  as  promptly 
to  the  God  of  battles. 
I  They  might,  indeed,  safely  tolerate  a  king  in  a  few 
s\  -  I  excesses,  for  they  had  in  reserve  a  check  which  soon 
J^  \  '  brought  the  fiercest  and  proudest  king  to  reason,  the  check   ^ 

,  of  physical  force,     Jt  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  image  to  himself  the  feciliiy   , 
and  rapidity  with  which,  four  hundred  years  ago,  this     " 
check  was  applied.     The  people  have  long  unl,earned  the  ' 
use  of  arms.     The  art  of  war  has  been  carried  to  a  per- 
fection unknown  to  our  forefathers,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  art  is  coi^fined  to  a  particular  class.  (,  A  hundred 
thousand  troops,  well  disciplined  and  commanded,  will 
keep  down  millions  of  plowmen  and  artisans,  j    A  few 
regiments  of  household  troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe  all 
the  disooititented  spirits  of  a  large  capital.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  efiect  of  the  constant  progress  of  wealth  has 
bieen  to  make  insurrection  fieir  more  terrible  to  thinking 
men  than  maladministration,  v  Immense  simis  have  bee%;^ 
expended  on  works  which,  if  a  rebellion  broke  out,  might 
perish  in  a  few,  hours.     The  mass  of  movable  wealth  col- 
lected in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  London  alone  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  fold  that  which  the  whole  island  con-  c  ' 
tained  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  if  the  gov- ""^ 
ernment  were  subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  mova- 
ble wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  risk  of  spolia- 
tiop  and  destruction.     Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to 
public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families  directly  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  and  with  which  the  credit  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  is  inseparably  connected.     It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  En- 
glish ground  would  now  produce  disasters  which  would 
be  felt  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which 
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the  traces  would  be  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  centu- 
ry. In  such  a  state  of  society  resistance  must  be  regarded 
as  a  cure  more  desperate  than  almost  any  malady  which 
can  afflict  the  state,  t  InJbh&_Mi_ddle  Ages,  on  the  con- 
trary, resistancje  was  jin  ordinary  remedy  for  political  dis- 
tempers ;  a  remedy  which  was  always  at  hand,  and  which, 
though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep 
or  lasting-^ill  effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  stand- 
ard in  a  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  as- 
sembled in  a  day.  Regular  army  ther^  was  none.  Every 
man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldiership,  and  scarcely  any 
man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  The  national  wealth 
consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  harvest  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  people. 
All  the  furniture,  the  stocl^  of  shops,  the  machinery  which 
could  'be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of*  less  value  than  the 
property  which  some  single  parishes  now  contain.  Man- 
ufactures were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown.  Society, 
therefore,  reeovered  from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual 
conflict  was  over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were  con- 
fined to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  a  few 
subsequent  executions  and  confiscations.  In  a  week  the 
peasant  was  driving  his  team  and  the  esquire  flying  his 
hawks  over  the  field  of  Towton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no 
extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the  regular  course  of 
human  life. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  )  - 
English  people  have  by  force  subverted  a  government. 
"During  the  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  preceded  the  -^ 
union  of  the  Roses,  nine  kings  reigned  in  England.    Six 
of  these  nine  kings  were  deposed ;  five  lost  their  lives  as  ^^ 
well  as  their  crowns.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
comparison  between  our  ancient  and  our  modern  polity 
must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclu^ons,  unless  large  al- 
lowance be  meule  for  the  effect  of  that  restraint  which  re- 
sistance and  the  fear  of  resistance  constantly  imposed  on 
tiie  Plantagenets.     As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny 
a  most  important  security  which  we  want,  they  might 
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safely  dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we  justly  at- 
tach the  highest  importance.  As  we  can  not,  without  the 
risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagination  recoils,  employ 
physical  force  as  a  check  on  misgovernment,  it  is  evidently 
our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  mis- 
government  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of  encroachment,  and 
never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when  hcurmless  in  them- 
flelves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire  the  force 
of  precedents.  Four  hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vig- 
,  ilanoe  might  seem  unnecessteiry.  A  nation  of  hardy  arch- 
ers and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk  to  its  liberties, 
connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  a  prince  whose 
general  administration  was  good,  and  whose  throne  was 
not  defended  by  a  single  company  of  regular  soldiers. 

►  Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  a^)pear  when  com- 
pared with  those  elaborate  constitutions  of  which  the  last 
seventy  years  have  been  fruitful,  the  English  long  en- 
joyed a  large  measure  of  ^eedom  and\happine8s.  Though 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  state  was 
torn  first  by  factions,  and  at  length  by  civil  war ;  though 
Edwaj-d  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and  impe- 
rious character ;  though  Richard  the  Third  has  generally 
been  represented  as  a  monster  of  depravity ;  though  the 
exactions  of  Henry  the  Seventh  caused  great  repining,  it 
is  certain  that  our  ancestors,  under  those  kings,  were  far 
better  governed  than  the  Belgians  under  Philip,  surnamed 
the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that  Louis  who  was  styled 
the  father  of  his  people.  Even  whife  the  wars  of  the 
Rose5  were  actually  raging,  our  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  happier  condition  than  the  neighboring  realms 
during  years  of  profound  peace.  (3omitte8  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  of  hisvtime.  'He  had  seen  all 
the  richest  and  most  highly-civilized  parts  of  the  Continent. 
He  had  lived  in  the  opulent  towns  of  Flanders,  the  M an- 
ohesters  and  Liverpools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  '  'Hj^  had 
visited  Florence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnificence  of 
Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  not  yet  humbled  by  the  confede- 
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rates  of  Cambray.  ^h^  eminent  man  deliberately  pro- 
nounoed  England  to  be  the  best  governed  country  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge.  \Het  Constitution  he  em-  ' 
phatioally  designated  as  a  just  and  holy  thing,  which,  ^v^/ 
while  it  protected  tjie  people,  really  strengthened  the 
hands  of  a  iprincd  who  respected  it.  In  no  other  country, 
""%  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured  from  wrong. 
The  .catei^ti^s  produced  by  our  intestine  wars  seemed  to 
^,-»''  fin^  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men, 
and  to  leave  no  traces  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  elsewhere,  no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated  cities. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  thegrestraihtB  im* 
posed  on  th(»  tgyal  prerogative  that  England  was  advan- 
tageously distinguished  from  most  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  A  peculiarity  equally  important,  though  less 
noticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  the  k^ikSai^  stood  here 
to  the  commonalty.  There  was  a  strong  hereditary  af4st- 
toQiacy^  but  it  was,  of  aU  hereditary  aristocracies,  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive,  {t  had  none  of  the  invidious  char- 
acter of  a  caste.  ^H  was  constantly  receiving  members 
from  the  people,  and  constantly  pending  down  members 
to  mingle  with  the  people.  Any  cgontJeirmn  might  be- 
come a,pee>  The  younger  son  of  a^peer  was  but  a  gen- 
tleman. Grandsons  of  "peera  yielded  precedence  to  new- 
ly-made knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence  and 
thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice 
by  his  valor  in  a  battle  or  a  siege.     It  was  regarded  as 
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no  disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a 
royal  duke,  taespouse  a  (}istinguished  commoner.  Thus 
Sir  John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole  married  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clar- 
ence. Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respect ;  but 
between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  theire 
was,  most  fortunately  for  our  country,  no  nece^ary  con- 
nection. Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as  old,  were 
to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  it.     There 
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were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  Jitles,     There  were 
^untitled  men  well  known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who 
had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings  and  scaled  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.     There  were  Bohmis,  Mowbrays,  De 
Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  with 
no  higher  addition  than  that  of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil 
privileges  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper. "^^I'here  was,^lffixefbfd,  here  no  line  like  that  which 
,  in  some  other  countries  divided  tiie  patrician  from  thejrfe-  ^ 
(    beian)     The  'j^eonfiaJi  was  not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dig- 
,  nities  to  which  his  own  children  might  rise.     The  grandee  1 
was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class  into  which  his  own  , 
children  must  descend. 
/  ^  After  the  wars  of  ^ork  and  Lancaster,  the  links  which 
f    connected  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty  became  closer 
\   and  more  numerous  than  ever.    The  extent  of  the  destruo-  ^ 
Vtion  which  had  fallen  on  the  old  aristocracy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  single  circumstance.     In  the  year  1451  (a 
Henry  the  Sixth  summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to 
Parliameht.     The  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry  >■ 
the  Seventh  to  the  Parliament  of  1485  were  only  twenty- 
nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several  had  recently  been  • 
elevated  to  the  peeraga     During  the  following  century      ^ 
the  tankS-  of  the  nobility  were  largely  recruited  fromr- 
among  the  gentry.     The  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  inter- 
mixture of  classes.     The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.     On 
the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the  goldsmiths,  drapers, 
and  grocers  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
commercial  towns,  sat  also  members  who,  in  any  other 
country,  would  have  been   called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to  becu:  coat 
armor,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  through 
many  generations..     Some  of  them  were  younger  sons  and  .^•' 
brothers  of  great  lords.     Others  'oould  boast  even  of  roy- 
al blood.     At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  eaii  of  Bedford, 
called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  father,  offered 
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himself  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  example  was-  followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that 
bouse,  the  heirs  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally 
became  as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the  humble 
burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled.  Thus  our  de- 
mocraoy  was,  from  an  early  period,  the  most  aristocratic, 
and  our  aristocracy  the  most  denaocratic  in  the  world ;  a 
peculiarity  which  lias  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
which  has  produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  of  his  son,  and  - 
of  his  grand-children,  was,  on  the  whole,  'inore  arbitrary 
than  that  of  the  Pkntagenets.  Personal  character  may 
in  some  degree  explain  the  difference,  for  courage  and 
force  of/will  were  common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  house  of  Tudor.  The^  exercised  their  power  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  always  with  vig- 
or, often  with  violence,  sometimes  with  cruelty;  They, 
in  imitation  of  the  dynasty  which  had  preceded  them,  oc- 
casionally invaded  the  rights  of  individuals,  occasionally 
exacted  taxes  under  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts,  occasion- 
ally dispensed  with  penal  statutes,  and,  though  they  nev-  - 
er  presumed  to  enact  any  permanent  law  by  their  owm  au- 
thcwrity,  occasionally  took  upon  themselves,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  to  meet  temporary  exigencies  by 
temporary  edicts.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the 
Sudors  to  <5arry  oppression  beyond  a  certain  point ;  for 
they  had  no  armed  force,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  people.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  a  few  domes-  - 
tics,  whom  the  array  of  a  single  shire,  or  of  a  single  ward 
of  London,  could  with  ease  have  overpowered.  These 
haughty  princes  were  therefore  under  a  restraint  stronger 
than  any  which  mere  laws  can  impose — ^under  a  restraint 
which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from  sometimes  treat- 
ing an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and  even  in  a  barbarous 
manner^  but  which  effe(5tually  secured  the^  nation  against 
general  and  long-continued  oppression.  They  might  safe- 
ly be  tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court,  but  it  was 
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necessary  for  them  to  watoh  with  constant  anxiety  the 
temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the -Eighthf  Jbr  example, 
encountered  no  opposition  when  ho  wished  to  send  Buck- 
ingham and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Salisbury, 
to  the  scaffold ;  but  when,  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, he  demanded  of  his  subjects  a  contribution 
aunounting  to  one  sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  retract  The  cry  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
was  that  they  were  English  and  not  French,  freemen  and 
not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  commissioners  fled  for  their 
lives.  In  Suffolk  four  thousand  men  fippeared  in  arms. 
The  king's  lieutenants  in  that  county  vainly  exerted  them- 
selves to  raise  an  army.  .Those  who  did  not  join  the  in- 
surrection declared  that  they  would  not  fight  against  their 
brethren  in  such  a  quarreL  Henry,  proud  and  self-will- 
ed as  he  was,  shrank,  not  without  reason,  from  a  con- 
flict with  the  roused  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not  only  canceled  bis  illegal 
commissions ;  he  not  only  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all 
the  malcontents,  but  he  publicly  and  solemnly  apologized 
for  his  infraction  of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrates  the  whole 
policy  of  his  house.  The  temper  of  the  princes  of  that 
hhjd  was  hot,  and  their  spirit  high ;  but  they  understood 
the  temper  of  the  nation  whioh  they  governed,  and  never 
once,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  and  some  of  their 
^successors,  carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point.  The  dis- 
cretion of  the  Tudors  was  such,  that  their  power,  though 
it  was  often  resisted,  was  never  subverted.  The  reign 
of  every  one  of  them  was  disturbed  by  formidable  discon- 
tents ;  but  the  government  never  failed  either  to  sooth 
the  mutineers,  or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Some- 
times, by  timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in  averting 
civil  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm,  and  called 
for  help  on  the  nation.  The  nation  obeyed  the  call,  ral- 
lied round  the  sovereign,  and  enabled  him  to  quell  the 
disafiected  minority. 
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Thtjs,  firom  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  England  grerw  and  flourished  under  a  polity 
which  contained  the  germ  of  our  present  institutions,  and 
which,  though  not  very  exactly  defined  or  very  exactly 
observed,  was  yet  effectually  prevented  from  degenerating 
into  despotism,  by  the  awe  in  which  the  governors  stood 
of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  governed. 
f  But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular  stage  '- 
y  in  the  progress  of  society;  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  division  of  labor  in  the  peaceful  arts,  must  at  length 
make  wan  a  distinct  •  science  and  a  distinct  trade.  A 
time  arrives  when  the  use  of , arms  begins  to  occupy  the 
entire  attention  of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  ^|jpears  tha% 
peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are  unable  to  stand 
their  ground  against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole  life  is 
a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been 
braced  by  long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  moye*' 
ments  have  all  the  precision  of  clockwork.  It  isf  felt  that 
the  defense  of  nation*  can  no  longer  be  safely  intrusted  to 
warriors  taken  jfrom  the  plow  or  the  loom  for  a  campaign 
of  forty  days.  If  any  state  forms  a  great  regular  army, 
the  bordering  states  must  imitate  the  example,  or  must 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But,  where  a  great  tegular 
army  exists,  limited  monarchy,  sucji  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The  sovereign  is  at 
once  emancipated  from  what  had  been  the  chief  restraint 
on  his  power,  and  he  inevitably  becomes  absolute,  unless 
he  is  subjected  to  checks  such  as  would  be  superfluous 
in  a  society  where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and  none 
permanently. 

With  the  danger  came  also  the  means  of  escape.  In 
the  monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  power  of  the  sword 
belonged  to  the  prince,  but  the  power  of  the  purse  be- 
longed to  the  nation ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
as  it  made  the  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more  for- 
midable to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of  the  nation  more 
and  more  necessary  to  the  prince.  Ijis  hereditary  reve- 
nues would  no  longer  suffice,  even  for  the  expenses  of 
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civil  government.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that,  with- 
out a  regular  and  extensive  system  of  taxation^  he  6ould 
keep  in  constant  efficiency  a  great  body  of  disciplined 
troops.  The  policy  which  the  parliamentary  assemblies 
of  Europe,  o^gtit  to  have  aA^ted  was  to  take  their  stand 
firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to  give  or  withhold 
money,  and  resohitely  to  refuse  ftmds  for  the  support  of 
armies,  till  ample  securities  had  been  provided  against 
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Tlife\'wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  country  alone. 
In  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  great  military  establishments 
were  formed;  no  new  safeguards  for  public -liberty  were 
devised ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  old  parlia- 
mentary institutions  every  where  ceased  to  existr^-  In 
Fraofifi,  where  they  had  always  been  feebler,  they  languish- 
ed, and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness,  in  Spain,  where 
they  had  been  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  they 
struggled  fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled  too  late.  The 
mechanics  of  Toledo  and  Valladolid  Vainly  defended  the 
privileges  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  against  the  veteran  bat- 
talions of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, did  the  pitizens  of  Saragossa  stand  up  against 
Philip  the  Second  for  the  old  constitution  of  Aragon. 
One  after  another,  the  great  national  councils  of  the  conti- 
nental monarchies — councils  once  scarcely  less  proud  and 
powerfiil  than  those  which  sat  at  Westminster — sank  into 
\  utter  insignificance.  K  they  met,  they  met  merely  as  our 
Convocation  now  meets,  to  go  through  some  venerable  form. 

In  England  events  took  a  different  course.  This  singu- 
lar felicity  $hd  o\ved  chiefly  to  her  insular  situation.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  great  military  estab- 
lishments were  indispensable  to  the  dignity,  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  If  ei- 
ther of  those  two  powers  had  disarmed,  it  would  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  other. 
'But  England,  protected  by  the  sea  against  invasion,  and 
rarely  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  the  Continent, 
was  not  as  yet  under  the  necessity  of  employing  regular 
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troops.  The  sixteenth  century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  her^  still  without  a  standing  army.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  political  science 
had  made  considerable  progress.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  and  of  the  French  States-General  had  given  solemn 
warning  to  ^itf  Parliaments  ;  and  our  Parliaments,  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  danger,  adopt- 
ed, in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which,  after  a  con- 
test protracted  through  three  generations,  was  at  length 
successful. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  that  oontest 
has  been  desirous  to  show  that  his  own  party  was  the 
party  which  was  struggling  to  preserve  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unaltered,  v^he  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  old  Con- 
stitution could  noFb'e  preserved  unaltered.  A  law,  be- 
/yond  the  control  of  human  wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there 
should  no  longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar  class 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  hcwi  been 
common  throughout  Europe.  The  question,  therefore, 
was  not  whether  our  polity  should  undergo  a  change,  but 
what  the  nature  of  the  change  ghouljLbe/*  "Ttie' introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  mighty  force  had  disturbed  the  old 
equilibrium,  and  had  turned  one  limited  monarchy  after 
another  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  What  had  happened 
elsewhere  would  assuredly  have  happened  jier&,  unless  ^he' 
balance  had  been  redressed  by  a  great  transfer  of  power 
from  the  crown  to  the  Parliament.  Oui  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means  of  coercion  such 
as  no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever  possessed.  They 
must  inevitably  have  become  despots,  unless  they  had 
been,  at  the  same  time,  placed  under  restraints  to  which 
no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore^  that,  had  none  but  political 
causes  been  at  work,  the  seventeenth  century  would  not 
have  passed  awajr  without  a  fierce  conflict  between  our 
kings  and  their  Parliaments.  But  other  causes  of  perhaps 
greater  potency  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
While  the  goverlmient  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its  highest 
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vigor  took  plaoe  an  event  which  has  colored  the  destinies 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the 
destinies  of  England.  ^TwiOe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  mind  of  Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  domination 
of  Rome.  The  l^t  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  south 
of  France.^  'The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  zeal 
of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Crusaders  whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on 
an  unwarlike  population,  crushed  the  Albigenmn  church- 
es. The  second  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  England, 
and  spread  to  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  Constance,  by 
removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorders  which  had  given 
scandal  to  Christendom,  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  by 
unsparingly  using  fire  and  svrord  against  the  heretics, 
succeeded  in  arresting  and  turning  back  {he  movement.' 
Nor  is  (this*  much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a 
Protestant,  it  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards;  yet  an  enlightened 
and  temperate  Protestant  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  success,  either  of  the  Albigensians  or 
of  the  Lollards,  would,  on  the  whole,  have  promoted  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind. '  Corrupt  as  the  Church 
<jf  Rome  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Church 
had  been  overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century^  the  vacant  space  would  have  been  occu- 
pied by  some  system  more  corrupt  still.  There  was  then, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  very  little  knowledge, 
and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  clergy.  -  Not  one  man 
in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way  through  a 
psalm.  Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of  printing  vt  1° 
was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in  beauty 
and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager  may  now 
command,  sbld  for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not 
afford  to  give.  «-^  was  obviously  impossible  that  the  laity 
should  search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spirit- 
ual yoke,  they  would  have  put  on  another,  and  that  the 
power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  far  worse  class  of  teachers,  ityj  t  ^•^ 
The  sixteenth  century  was  comparatively  a  time  of  light; 
yet  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the  first  con- 
fident and  plausible  guide  who  offered  himself,  and  were 
soon,  led  into  errors  far  more  serious  than  those  which 
they  had  renounced.  ^hu8)Matthias  a^d  Kniperdoling, 
apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  a  time 
to  rule  great  cities.     In  a  darker  age  such  false:  prophets 

^might  have  founded  empires,  and  Christianity  might 
have  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licentious  supersti- 
tion, more  noxious,  not  only  than  popery,  but  even  than 
Islamism. 

'  About  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  that  great  change  emphatically  called  the 
Reformation  began.  The  ftdlness  of  time  was  now  come. 
The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  sole  or  the  chief  deposi- 
tories of  knowledge.  The  invention  of  printing  had  fur-  -^^ 
mshed  the  assailants  of  the  Church  with  a  mighty  weap- 
on which  had  been  wanting  to  their  predecessors.  I'he 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  modem  langu^^es,  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tivity which  was  displayed  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, the  political  state  of  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  Roman 
court,  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  chancery,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  (dergy  were 
naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealousy  with  which  , 
the  Italian  ascendency  was  naturally  regarded  by  men 
bom  on  our  side  of  the  Alps>  all  these  things  gave  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  theology  an  advantage  which  they 
perfectly  understood  how  to  use.  ^»» 

^  Those  who  hold  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
mankind,  may  yet,  with  perfect  consistency,  regard  the 

[Reformation  as  an  inestimable  blessing.     The  leading- 
strings  which  preserve  and  uphold  the  infant,  would  im-^  ') 
pede  liie  fall-grown  man ;   and  so  the  very  means  by  ' 
which  the  human  mipd  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  progress. 
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supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  another  stage,  be  mere 
hinderances.     There  is  a  point  in  the  life  both  of  an  indi^ 
vidual  and  of  a  society,  at  which  submission  and  faith,s 
such  as  at  a  later  period  would  be  justly  called  servility ', 
and  credulity,  are  useful  qualities.     The  child  who  teach-* 
ably  and  undoubtingly  listens  to  the  instructions  of  his 
elders  is  likely  to  improve  rapidly;   but  the  man  who 
should  receive  with  childlike  docility  every  assertion  and 
dogma  uttered  by  another  man  no  wiser  than  himself, 
would  become  contemptible.     It  is  the  same  with  com- 
munities.    The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was  ,^^ 
passed  imder  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy.     The  ascendency 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the  ascendency  which 
naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  intellectual  superiority. 
The  priests,  with  all  their  faults,  were  by  far  the  wisest    > 
portion  of  society.     It  was,  therefore,  on  the  wiiole,  good 
that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.     The  encroach- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  province  of  the 
civil  power  produced  much  more  happiness  than  misery, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  W£ls  in  the  hands  of  the     ■^^'^ 
only  class  that  had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lic law,  and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
savage  chiefe,  who  could  not  read  their  "own  grants  and 
edicts.     But  a  change  took  place.     Kiiowledge  gradually 
spread  among  laymen.     At  the  commencement  of  the  ^ 
sixteenth  century  many  of  them  were  in  every  intellect^ 
ual  attainment  fully  equal  to  the  most  enlightened  of 
their   spiritual  pastors.      Thenceforward  that  dominion 
which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  had  been,  in  spite  of  many 
abuses,  a  legitimate  and  a  salutary  guardianship,  became 
an  unjust  and  noxious  tyranny. 

^  From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran  the  West- 
ern Empire  to  the  time  of , the  revival  of  letters,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  generally  favorable 
to  science,  to  civilization,  and  to  good  government ;  but 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
the  humsm  mind  has  been  her  chief  object.  Throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  knowl- 
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edge,  in  freedom,  m  wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  has  ^^^ 
been  made  in  spite  of  ^^,  and  has  every  where  been  in 
inverse  proportion  to  her  power.     The  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  under(0r  rule,  been  sunk : 
in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  tor- 
por, while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  ster- 
ility and  barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  indus- 
try into  gardens^  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes 
*    and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets.     Whoever,  know-  ^.- 
^ '      ing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four    > 
hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  compare  oi 
the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round  Edin- 
burgh, will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tend- 
ency of  (^pHjEnUfiSii^.     The  descent  of  Spadii,  onop     ^ 
the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  deg-  ^     ' 
radation  j  *the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  nat- 
ural disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no  common- 
wealth so  small  has  ever  reached,Vfeac&  thojamo- lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to- 
a  Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed 
from  a  low^  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.     On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  th^SameJaw  prevails.     The 
-^  <^oiest4ii±s>  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind  them 
V  \  the  Roman  Catbolio$  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.     The 
^^BiMnan  Cathglics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with 
Qv^^rotestant  activity  and  enterprise.     The  French  Jiave   . 
doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which, 
even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be 
.    called  a  great  people.     But^his>pparent  exception,  when 
V  examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in  no 
■  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  during  several  generations,  possessed  so 
little  authority  as  in  France.  ^.^^.v* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Reformation.     For  the 
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;  amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the  abolition  of  yillanage, 
(fih$  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priest-  ^  ^ 

.  V  hood  in  the  Middle  Ages  exercised  oyer  the  laity.     For     ' 

^  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings 
Jr-^, which  political  and  intellectual  fireedom  have  brought  in 
their  train,  ;|E$  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood.    ^ .,  ^  ^^^j<^ 

The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology  in 

V^r^jsonnlii^  'was  long,  and  the  event  sometimes  seemed 

doubtful.     There  were  two  extreme  parties,  prepared  to9^ 

act  with  violence  or  to  suffer  with  stubborn  resolution. 

BetweeriCtheffiolay,  during  a  considerable  time,  a  middle 

,;  party,  which  blended,  very  illogically,  hvd  by  no  means 
-  unnaturally,  lessons  learned  in  the  nursery  with  the  ser- 

^   mons  of  the  modern  evangelists,  and,  while  clin^ng  with   i^ 
fondness  to  old  observances,  yet  detested  abuses  with 
which  those  observances  were  closely  connected.     Men  in 
^sueh  a  frame  of  mind  were  willing  to  obey,  almost  with 
thankftilness,  the  directions  of  an  able  ruler  who  spared  ^^, 
them  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and,  raising 
a  firm  and  commanding  voice  above  ttie  uproar  of  contro- 
versy, told  them  how  to  worship  and  what  to  believe.     It 
is  not  strange,  Cth^ifiEre^  that  the  Tudors  should  have  ■ 
been  able  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  ecclesiastical         \,^. 
affairs ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  their  influence  should,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  exercised  with  a  view  to  their 
own  interest. 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  constitute  an  Anglicem  ^ 
Church  differing  from  the(Roman  Oatholio-Churoh  on  the 
point  of  the  supremacy,  and  on  that  point  alone.  Hja 
success  in  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force  of 
(ilis  character,  the  singularly  favorable  situation  in  which 
he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  support  of  that  class  which  still  halted  .  - 
between  two  opinions,  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  both 
the  extreme  parties  ;  to  burn  as  heretics  those  who  avowed 
the  tenets  of  Luther,  and  to  hang  as  traitors  those  who 
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owned  the  authority  of  the  pope.     But  ^Jefir^^s  sjpstem  ^  • 
died  with.  him.     Had  (11^  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  position  assailed  with 
equal  fury  by  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  the  new  or 
for  the  old  opinions.     The  ministers  who  held  the  royal, 
prerogatives  in  trust  for(W^  infant  son  oould  not  venture 
to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy,  nor  could  Elizabeth 
venture  to  return  to  it.     It  was  necessary  to  make  a    ' 
^<A<)hoice.     The  <gpyfirnra^Rl^  must  either  submit  to  Rome,  .s 
or  must  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Protestants.     TheCgororn^,  f" 
^^^^>ment  and  thei^irotes^^sts  had  only  one  thing  in  common, 
^H>. hatred  of  the  papal  powejr^    The  EnglisluielbnJiOFS  were 
*^'*^  eagar  to  go  as  far  as  tHeii  brethren  on  the  CJontinent.    * ' 
ilb]^^  unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numer-  ^    v,. 
ous  dogmas  and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubborn- 
ly adhered,  and  which  Elizabeth  relucttotly  abandoned. 
\Many  iblt  a  strong  repugntmce  even  to  things  indifferent 
which  bad  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mys- 
jcvv^'^'^cal  Babylon.    ^^Thua^Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  rnanfiilly 
at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the 
episc(^al  vestments.     Bishop  Ridley,  a  martyr  of^^atilL 
(geater  reno'dn,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars  of  his  di- 
ocese, and  ordered  the  Eucharist^  to  "be  administered  in 
the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  papists  irrev- 
erently termed  oyster-boards.     Bishop  Jewel  pronounced 
the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  ooat,  a  relic 
of  the  Amorites,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  la-  ^"  ^' 
bor  to  extirpate  ^u^dggradirig. absurdities.     Archbishop 
Grindal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  miter  from  dis- 
like^ of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration. 
JSiahjq)  Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community.  '  Bishr 
op  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop  should  be    - 
abandoned  to  the  papists,  and  that  the  chief  officers  of 
the  purified   Church   should  be   called  superintendents. 
When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  (^ese  prelates  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it 
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can  not  be  doubted  that^  if  the  general  sense  of  that  par- 
ty had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would  have  been 
carried  on  as  -unsparingly  in  Englandaain  Scotland. 
But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of  the  Prot- 
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-      estants,  so  the  ^rotestants  needed  the  protection  of  the  *^*^ 
•government.     Much  was  therefore  given  up  on  both  sides ;  vQv  ,l 
a  utdon  was  effected,  and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the 
Church  of  England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution,  and  to  the 
strong  passions  which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  minds 
both  of  friends  and  of  eneriiies,  are  to  be  attributed  many 
of  the  most  important  events  which  have,  since  the  Ref-  "^"^ 
ormation,  taken  place  in  our  country ;  nor  can  the  secu- 
lar history  of  England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless 
we  study  it  in  constant  connection  with  the  history  of 
her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  the  alliance  which  produced  the  Anglican  Church 
was  Thomas  Cranmer.     He  was  the  representative  of 
both  the  parties,  which,  at  that  tiine,  needed  each  other's 
assistance.     He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  statesman. 
In  his  character  of  divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as 
far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  reform- 
er.    In  his  character  of  statesman  he  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve that  orgaijiization  which  had,  during  many  ages,  ad- 
^    rairably  served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
J    might  be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes 
'*      of  the  English  kings  and  of  their  ministers.     His  temper 
and  his  understanding  emihently  fitted  himHo  act  as  me- 
diator, 'faintly  in  his  professions,  unscrupulous  in  his 
I  dealings,  zealous  for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  cow- 
ard and  a  time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  a 
lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ar- 
range the  terms,  of  the  xx)alition  between  the  religious  and  / 
the  worldly  enemies  of  popery.  ^^ 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
services  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible  marks  of  the 
compromise  from  which   she   sprang.     She   occupies  a 
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middle  position  betweien  the  ohurches  of  Rome  and  Gre- 
neva.  Her  doctrinal  confessions  and  disoourses,  composed 
by  Protestants,  set  forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a  word  to  dis- 
approve. Her  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  from 
the  ancient  Liturgies,  are  very  generally  such  that  Bishop 
Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in 
them.  A  controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  sense 
on  her  articles  and  homilies  wiU  be  pronounced  by  candid  .^^^ 
men  to  be  aa  unreasonable  as  a  controversialist  wiio  de- 
nies that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be 
discovered  in  Jier  Liturgy. 

The  Church  of  Ronxe  held  that  episcopacy  was  of  di- 
vine institutioli,  and  that  certain  supernatural  graces  of 
a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  th^  imposition  of 
hands  through  fifty  generations,  from  the  eleven  who  re- 
ceived their  commission  on  the  Galilean  Mount  to  the 
bishqps  who  met  at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlaw- 
fril,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  of  ecclesiastical  government  prescribed  in 
Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  tck)k  a 
middle  course.  They  retained  episcopacy,  but  they  did 
not  declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  a  Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed  his  conviction  that,  in 
the  primitive  times,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
bishops  and  priests,  and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was 
altogether  unnecessary. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  public  wor- 
ship is,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their 
prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two 
assemblies  on  the  same  day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the 
same  assembly.  In  one  parish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent, 
and  full  of  meaning;  in  the  next  parish  they  may  be 
languid  or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many  genera- 
tions, daily  chanted  the  same  ancient  confessions,  suppli- 
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cations^  and  thanksgivings,  in  India  and  Lithuaniay  in 
Ireland  and  Peru.  The  servioe^  being  in  a  deeul  lan- 
guage, is  intelligible  only  to  the  learned ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  tiie  congregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as 
spectators  rather  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the 
Church  of  England  took  a  middle  course.  Sh«  oq;ned 
the  Roman  Catiiolio  forms  of  {Mrayer,  but  translated  them 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  itivited.the  illiterate  multi- 
tude to  join  its  voice  to  that  of  the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy  may  be 
traced.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  condemning  ad  idolatrgos  all  adoration  paid  to 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Puritan,  required  her  children  to  receive  the  me- 
morials of  divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upim  their  knees. 
Discarding  many  rich  vestments  which  surrounded  the 
altars  of  the  ancient  fiedth,  she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror 
of  weak  minds,  the  robe  of  white  linen,  which  iypiJSed 
the  purity  which  b^onged  to  her  as  the  mystical  spouse 
of  Christ.  Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomimio  gestures 
.which,  in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted 
for  intelligible  words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Prot- 
esteuits  by  marking  the  infetnt  just  sprinkled  fircnn  the 
jGDut  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman  Catholic 
addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of  saints,  among 
whom  were  numbered  many  men  of  doubtfid,  and  some 
of  hateful  charact^.  The  Puritan  refused  the  addition 
of  saint  even  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and^to  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of  England^ 
though  she  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of  some  who 
had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  the  faith.  She 
retained  confirmation  and  ordination  as  edifying  rites,  but 
she  degraded  them  from  the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift 
was  no  part  of  her  system ;  yet  she  gentiy  invited  the 
dying  penitent  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  em- 
powered her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul  by  an 
absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spuit  of  the  old  reli- 
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gioii.  In  general  it  may  be  saicl  that  she  appeals  more 
to  the  understanding,  and  less  to  the  senses  and  the  im- 
aginaticm,  than  the  Chmrob  of  Rome,  and  that  she  a]^als 
less  to  the  understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  im^ 
agination,  than  the  Protestant  churehes  of  Sootland, 
Franoe,  and  Switzerland.    \r — 

Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  distinguished  the  Churoh 
of  England  from  other  churches  as  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  to  the  monarchy.  The  king  was  her  head. 
The  limits  of  the  authority  which  he  possessed,  as  such, 
were  not  traced,  and,  indeed,  have  never  yet  been  traced, 
with  precision.  The  laws  which  declared  him  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely  and  in  gen- 
eral terms.  If,  fox  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  those  laws,  we  examine  the  books  and  lives  of  those 
who  founded  the  English  Church,  our  perplexity  will  be 
increased ;  for  the  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote 
and  acted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermentation, 
and  of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They  therefore 
often  contradicted  each  other,  and  sometimes  contradict- 
ed themselves.  That  the  kin^  was,  under  Christ,  sole 
head  of  the  Church,  was  a  doctrine  which  they  all  with 
one  voice  affirmed;  but  those  words  had  very  dififerent 
significations  in  different  mouths,  and  in  the  same  mouth 
at  different  conjunctures.  Sometimes  an  authority  wliich 
would  have  satisfied  Hiktebraud  was  ascribed  to  the  sov- 
ereign ;  then  it  dwindled  down  to  an  authority  little  more 
than  that  which  had  been  claimed  by  niany  ancient  En- 
glish princes  who  had  been  in  constant  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favorite 
counselors  meant  by  the  supremacy  was  certainly  noth- 
ing less  than  the  whole  power  of  the  keys. '  The  king  was 
to  be  the  pope  of  his  kingdom,  the  vicair  of  God,  the  ex- 
positor of  Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental 
graces.  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding 
dogmatically  what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what  was 
heresy,  of  <hrawing  up  and  imposing  confessions  of  faith, 
and  of  giving  religious  instruoticm  to  his  peojde.    He  pro« 
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claimed  th&t  all  jurisdiotion,  spiritual  as  well  as  tempo- 
ral, was  derived  from  him  alone,  and  tiiat  it  was  in  his 
power  to  oonfer  the  episcopal  character,  and  to  take  it 
away.  He  actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  com- 
missions by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who  were  to 
exercise  their  functions  during  his  royal  pleasure.  Ac 
cording  to  this  system,  as  expounded  by  Cranmer,  the 
king  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of 
the  nation.  /  In  both  capacities  his  highness  must  have 
Keuteuants.  As  he  appointed  civil  officers  to  keep  his 
seal,  to  collect  his  revenues,  and -to  dispense  justice  in  his 
name,  so  he  appointed. divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments. .  It  was  un- 
necessary that  there  should  be  any  imposition  of  hands. 
The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of  Cranmer,  given  in 
the  plainest  words — ^might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  God,  make  a  priest,  and  the  priest  so  made  needed 
no  ordination  whatever.  Th^se  opinions  Cranmer  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  He  held  that 
his  own  spiritual  functions,  like  the  secular  functions  of 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  were  at  once  determined  by 
a  demise  of  the  crown.  When  Henry  died,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  and  his  suffiragans  took  out  fresh  commis- 
sions, empowering  them  to  ordain  and  to  perfcnrm  other 
spiritual  functions  till  the  new  sovereign  should  think  fit 
to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  altogether  distinct  from  temporal 
power,  had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  the 
theologians  of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy^  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be  exercis- 
ed by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of  the 
society.*  When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had 
spoken  of  oertain  persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
overseers  and  shepherds  of  tiie  £edthful,  it  was  answered 
that  Sling  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the  very  shep- 

•  See  a  very  curious  paper  which  Strjpe  believed  to  be  in  Gardiner's 
handwriting.    Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Book  I.,  Chap.  zviL 
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herd,  whom  the  Holy  Grfaoet  had  appointed^  and  to  whom 
the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied. 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Protestants  as 
well  as  to  Catholics;  and  the  scandal  was  .gt'eatly  in- 
creased when  the  ^premacy,  which  Mary  had  resigned 
hack  to  the  pope,  was  again  annexed  to  the  crown  on 
the  aooession  of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous  that  a 
woman  should  be  the  chief  bisbc^  of  a  church  in  which  an 
apostle  had  forbidden  her  even  to  let  her  voice  be  heard. 
The  queen,  therefore,  found  it  necessaiy  expressly  to  dis- 
claim that  sacerdotal  character  which  her  father  had  as- 
sumed^ and  which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had  been  in- 
separably joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  func- 
tion. When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith  was  revis- 
ed in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  explained  in  a  plan- 
ner somewhat  different^  from  that  which  .had  been  fash- 
ionable at  the  court  of  Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared, 
in  emphatic  terms,  thaf  God  had  immediately  committed 
to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects, 
as  well  concerning  the  administration  of  God's  word  for 
the  cure  of  souIq,  as  concerning  the  ministratipn  of  things 
politicaL=^  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  religion,  framed 
under  Elizabeth,  declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the 
ministering  of  God's  word  does  not  belong  to  princes^ 
The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the  Church  a  visita- 
torial power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent.  She  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament  with  the  office  of  restraining  and 
punishing  heresy  and  every  sort  of.  ecclesiastical  abuse, 
and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to  commis- 
sioners. The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  minis- 
ters. Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church 
of  Bome,  in  the  eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire. 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  absolute 
power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time,  resigned  their 

*  These  are  Crenmer'B  own  words.    See  the  Appendix  to  Bamet'B  Histo- 
ry of  the  Reformation,  Part  L,  Boo^  III.^  No.  21,  Qaestion  9.  < 
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livings  by  ^Inmdreds.  The  Chiuch  of  England  bad  no 
such  scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  prelates 
were  appointed.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  con- 
vocations were  sununoned,  regulated,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved. Without  the  royal  sanction  her  canons  bad  no 
force.  One  of  the  articles  of  her  feiith  was,  that  withput 
the  royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  cotdd  lawfully 
assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures  an  appeal  lay,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  sover'eign,  even  when  the  question  was 
whether  an  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted  heretical,  or 
whether  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid. 
Nor  did  the  Church  grudge  this  extensive  power  to  our 
princes.  By  them  she  had  been  called  into  existence-, 
nursed  through  a  feeble  infancy,  guarded  baax  papists  on 
one  side,  and  irom  Puritans  on  the  otiier,  protected  from 
Parliaments  which  bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on 
literary  assailants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to  answec 
Thus  gratitude,  hopej  fear,  common  attachments,  com- 
mon enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne.  AU  her  tradi- 
tions, all  her  tastes,  were  monarchiccd.  Loyally  became 
a  point  of  professional  honor  among  her  clergy,  the  pecul- 
iar badge  which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  Calvin- 
ists  and  from  papists.  Both  the  Calvimsts  and  the  pa- 
pists, widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects,  regarded 
with  extreme  jecdousy  all  encroachmeiits  of  the  temporal 
power  on  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  power.  Both  Cal- 
vinists  and  papists  maintained  that  subjects  might  justi- 
fiably draw  the  sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In  France 
Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the  Ninth ;  papists  resisted 
Hfenry  the  Fourth ;  both  papists  and  Calvinists  resisted 
llenry  the  Third.  In  Scotland  Calvinists  led  Mary  cap- 
tive. On  the  north  of  the  Trent  papists  took  arms 
against  Elizabeth.  The  Church  of  England  meanwhile 
condemned  both  Calvinists  and  papists,  and  loudly  boast- 
ed that  no  duty  was  more  constancy  or  earnestly  incul- 
cated by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  princes. 

The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  from  this 
close  alliance  with  the  Established  Church  were  great ; 
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r  bnt  they  were  not  without  serious  drawbacks.  The  com- 
j  promise  arranged  by  Cramner  had  from  the  first  been  oon- 
'  ndered  by  a  large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme  for 
serving  two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship 
;  of  the  Lord  with  the  worship  of  Baal.  In  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  the  scruples  of  this  party  had  repeat- 
edly thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment. '  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  these  diffi^ 
oulties  were  much  ''ncreasedi  Violence  naturally  engen- 
ders vidienoe.  The  spirit  of  Protestaintism  was,  there- 
fore, far  fiercer^  and  more  intolerant  after  the  cruelties  of 
Mary  than  before  them.  Many  persons  who  were  warm- 
ly attached  to  the  new  opinions  had,  during  the  evitdays, 
taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  had 
been  hospitably  received  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Strasburg,  Zu- 
rich, and  Geneva,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  ao^ 
customed  to  a  myore  simple  .worship,  and  to  a  more  demo-' 
oratical  form  of  church  government  than  England  had 
yet  seen.  These  men  returned  to  their  country,  oon- 
vinoed  that  the  reform  which  had  been  effected  under 
King  Edward  had  been  fai  less  searohiiig  and  extensive 
than  the  interests  of  pure  religion  required.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtain  any  ooncession 
from  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system,  wherever  it  differed 
from  her  brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  differ  for  the  worse. 
They  were  little  disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of  fedth, 
to  any  human  authority.  They  had  recently,  in  reliance 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  up  against 
a  church  strong  iii  immemorial  antiquity  and  caliiolio  con- 
sent. It  was  by  no  common  exertion  of  intellectual  en- 
ergy that  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous 
Bnd  imperial  superstition,  and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that, 
immediately  after  such  an  emancipation,  they  would  pa- 
tiently submit  to  a  new  spiritual  tyranny.  Long  accus- 
tomed, when  the  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to  bow  down 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  before  a  pr^^sent  God, 
they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  mum- 
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mery.  Xiong  accustomed  to  regard  the  pope  as  the  sa&- 
oessor  of  tl^e  chief  of  the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
keys  of  earth  and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to  regard  him 
as  the  beast,,  the  anti-Christ,  the  man  of  sin.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immediately  transfer 
to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Vatican ;  that  they  would  submit  their 
private  jud^nent  to  the  authority  of  a  church  founded  on 
private  judgment  alone^  t^at  they  wpuld  be  afraid  to  dis- 
sent from  teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  imiversal  faith  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. It  is.  easy  to  conceive  the  indignation  wiiich  must 
have  been  felt  by  I^ld  and  inquisitive  spirits,  glorying  in 
newly -acquired  freedom,  when  an  institution  younger  by 
many  years  than  themselves — an  institution  which  hsid, 
under  their  own  eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from  the 
passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  began  to  mimic  the  lofty 
style  of  Rome.  [         . 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced,  it  was  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  persequted;  Persecution 
produloed  its  natural  effects  on  them.  It  found  them  a 
sect:  it  made  them  a  faction.  To  their  hatred  of  the 
Church  was  now  added  hatred  of  the  crown.  The  two 
sentiments  were  intermingled,  and  each  imbittered  the 
other.  The  opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  ruler  and  subject  w^re  widely  different  from  those 
which  y^eiQ  inculcated  in  the  homilies.  His  lavorite  di- 
vines had,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  encouraged 
resistance  to  tyrapts  and  persecutors.  His  fellow  Cal- 
vinists  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in 
arms  against  idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His  notions, 
too,  respecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took  a  tinge 
from  his  notions  respecting  the  government  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  popularly  thrown  on 
episcopacy  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  turned 
against  royalty ;  and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  to  prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best  lodged  in  a 
synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  temporal 
power  was  best  lodged  in  a  Parliament. 
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Thus,  08  the  priest  ot  the  Established  Church  was, 
firom  iuterest,  froin  principle,  and  from  passion,  zealous 
for  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puritan  was,  from  interest, 
frcmi  principle,  and  from  passion,  hostile  to  them.  The 
power  of,  the*  discontented  jsectaries  was  great.  They ', 
were  found  4n  every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among  V 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  small  \ 
proprietors  in  the  country.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth they  began  to  return  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  doubtl^,^  had  our  ancestors  been  th^i 
at  Ijiberty  to  fix  their  attention  entirely  on  domestic  ques- 
tions, the  strife  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament 
would  instantly  have  commenced.  But  that  was  no  sea- 
son for  internal  dissensions.  It  might,  indeed,  well  be 
doubted  whetiier  the  firmest  union  among  all  the  orders 
of  tiie  state  could  avert  the  common  danger  by  wliich  all 
were  threatened.  Roman  Catholic  Europe  and  reformed 
Europe  wetd  struggling  for  death  or  life.  France,  divid- 
ed against  herself,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  of  aily  ac- 
count in  Christendom.  The  English  government  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and,  while  persecuting 
Presbyterians  at  home,  extended  a  powerful  protection  to 
Presbyterian  churches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
site party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,*'a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies,  whose  anAies  repeatedly  march- 
ed to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept  the  coasts  of  Devon- 
shire and  Sussex  in  alarm.  It  long  seemed  probable  that 
Englishmen  would  have  to  fight  desperately  on  English 
ground  for  their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were 
they  ever  for  a  moment  free  from  apprehensions  of  some 
great  treason  at  home ;  for  in  that  age  it  had  become  a 
point  of  conscience  and  of  honor  with  many  men  of  gen- 
erous natures  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  religion. 
A  succession  of  dark  plots  formed  by  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion, kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  Whatever  might 
be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  hu- 
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inanly,  the  fkte  of  the  rea]^  and  of  aU  reformed  ehurohes 
was  staked  on  the  security  of  her  person  and  on  the  suo- 
oess  of  her  administration.  To  strengthen  her  hlmds.  was, 
therefor^,  the  &rst  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Protestant ;  and 
that  duty  was  well  performed.  ,  The  Puritans,  even  in 
the  depths  of  the  pr^isons  to  which  she  had  sent  them, 
prayed,  and  with  no  simulated  fervor,  that  she  might  be 
•kept  from  the  dagger  of  tiie  assassin,  that  rebellion  might 
be  put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  be 
victorious  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the  most  stubborn 
of  th(9  stubborn  sect,  immediately  after  one  of  his  hands 
had  been  Io{^)ed  off  by  the  executioner  for  an  offense  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  waved 
his  hat  with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and  shouts 
ed,  «  G^  save  the  Queen  !"  The  sentiment  with  which 
these  men  regarded  her  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 
The  Nonconformists,  rigorously  Ibls  she  treated  them,  have, 
as  a  body,  always  venerated  her  memory.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  her^reign,  therefore,  the  Pu- 
ritans in  the  House  of  Conmions,  though  sometimes  mu- 
tinous, felt  no  disposition  to  arrQ.y  themselves  in  system- 
atic oiq>ositi(m  to  the  government.  But  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  Spanish  pow€ir,  the  firm  establishment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  the  state  and  the  Church 
against  all  danger  from  abroad,  an  obstinate  struggle,  des- 
tined to  last  during  several  generations,  instantly  began 
at  honjie. 

It  was  ill  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  opposition 

*  The  Puritan  hiBtorian,  Neale,  after  cenBunng  the  cruelty  with  which  she 
treated  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  concludes  thos:  **  However,  notwith- 
standing all  these  blemishes,  Qaeen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record  as  a  wise 
and  politic  princess,  for  delivering  her  kingdom  from  the  difficalties  in  which 
it  was  involved  at  her  accession,  for  preserving  the  Protestant  Reformatioa 
against  the  potent  attempts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain 
abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  popish  subjects  at  home.  She  was 
the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  will  be  the  admiration  of  postec^ 
ity.**— /fiseory  of  the  PurUamf  Part  I.,  Chap.  viii. 
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which  had,  during  forty  years^  been  silently  gathering 
uid  husbanding  &rtrength,  fought  its  first^  great  battle  and 
won  its  first  victory.  The  grotind  was  well  chosen.  The 
English  sovereigns  had  always  been  intrusted  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  uh« 
doubted  prerogative  to  regulate  coii;!,  weight?,  and  rneas^ 
ures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  ports.  The  line 
which. bounded  their  authority  over  trade  had,  as  usual^ 
be^n  but  loosely  drawn.  They  therefore,  as  usual,  en- 
croached on  the  province  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
Legislature.  The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently 
borne,  till  it  became  serious.  But  at  length  the  queen 
took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  Monopoly  by  scores^. 
Th^e  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  realm  whidi  did  not 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extcHrtion  which 
this  abuse  naturally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coed,  salt-  ^; 
peter,  lead,  starch,  yarn,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be 
bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  Ho\ise  of  Commons 
met  in  an  angry  dnd  determined  mood.  It  was  in  vain 
that  a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the 
acts  of  the  queen's  highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and  menacing, 
and  was  echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
coach  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown  vfas  surrounded 
by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  numopolies, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  prerogative  shotdd  npi  be  suffered 
to  touch  the  old  liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  be  some  danger  that  ihe  long  and  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a  shameful. and  disastrous 
end.  She,  however,  with  admirable  judgment  and  tem- 
per, declined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
reforming  party,  redressed  the  grievance,  thanked  the 
Comm<ms,  in  touching  and  dignified  language,  {(X  their 
tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought  back  to  herself 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  success6rs  a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  way  in  which  it  behooves  a*  ruler  to 
deal  with  public  movements  whioh  he  has  not  the  means 
of  resisting. 


VxV  ^  ^^ 
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In  the  year  1603  the  great  queen  died.  That  year  is, 
on  many  4ooonnts,  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
oar  history.  It  was  then  that  both  Sootlalid  and  Ireland 
became  parts  of  the  same  empire  with  England.  Both 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Plantag^iets,  but  neither  country  had  been  patient  un- 
der the  yoke.  Scotland  had^  with  heroic  energy,  vindi- 
',  cated  her  independence-^had,  from  the  time  of  Robert 
^  Bruce,  been  a  separate  kingdotn,  and  was  now  jdned  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  in  a  manner  which  rather 
gratified  than  wounded  her  national  pride.  Ireland  had 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Sec(md,  been  able  to 
expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  J>ut  she  had  struggled  against 
them  long  and  fiercely.  During^e  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  the  English  power  in  that  island  was 
constantly  declining,  and,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth, held  suiik  to  the  lowest  point.  The  Irish  dominions 
of  that  prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and' 
Louth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  KUdare,  and  of  a  few 
sea-ports  scattered  along  the  coast.  A  large  portion  even 
of  Leinster  was  not  yet  divided  into  counties.  ,  Munster, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught  were  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns, 
partly  Celts  and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had  for- 
gotten their  origin,  and  had  adopts  the  Celtic  language 
and  manners.  But,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  power  had  made  great  progress.  The  half-savage 
chieftains  lidio  reig^ed  beyond  the  pale  had  yielded  one 
after  another  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length, 
a  few  weeks  befiDre  the  death  of  Elizabeth,. the  conquest, 
which  had  been  begulx  more  than  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore by  Strongbow,  was  completed  by  Mountjoy .  Scarcely 
had  James  the  First  mounted  the  English  throne,  when 
the  last  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill,  who  have  held  the  rank 
of  independent  princes^  kissed  his  hand  at  Whitehall. 
Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  bis  judges  held  assizes 
in  every  part  of  Irdand,  and  the  English  law  superseded 
the  customs  which  had  prevailed  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes. 
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In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly  equal  to 
each  other,  and  were  togetiier  nearly  equal  to  England, 
but  were  much  less  thickly  peopled  than  Englfl^idr  &nd 
were  very  far  behind  England  in  wealth  and  civilization. 
Scotland  had  been  kept  baek  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil, 
andj  in  the  midst  of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  x)f  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  which  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Heb- 
rides and  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern 
shires,  was  of  the  same  blood  with  the  population  of  En- 
gland, and.  spoke  a  tongu0  which  did  not  differ  from  the 
purest  English  more  than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire 
and  Lancashire  differed  from  each  other^  In  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  the  population,  with  th^  exception  of  the 
small  English  colony  near  the  coast,  was  Celtic,  and  still 
kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  manners. 
.  In  natural  courage  and  intelligence,  both  the  nations 
which  now  became  connected  With  England  ranked  high. 
In  perseverance,  in  self-command,  in  forethought,  in  all^ 
the  qualities  which  conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  ha^d, 
were  distinguished  by  qualities  which  tend  to  make  men 
interesting  rather  than  prosperous.  They  were  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  race,  easily  moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter, 
to  fury  or  to  love.  Alone  among  the  nations  of  northern'^ 
Europe  they  had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity,  the  nat- 
ural turn  for  acting  and  rhetoric  which  are  indigenous 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  mental  culti- 
vation Scotland  had  an  indisputable  superiority.  Though 
thatv  kingdom  was  then  the  poorest  in  Christendom,  it  al- 
ready vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  the  most  fa- 
vored countries.  Scotsmen  whose  dwellings  and  whose 
food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  loele^nders  of  our 
time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in  science  which  would  have 
added,  to  the  renown  of  Galileo.  Lreland  could  boast  of 
no  Buchanan  or  Napier.     The  genius  with  which  her  ab- 
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cnrigmal  inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  showed  its^f^ 
as  yet,  only  in  ballads,  whiph,  wild  imd  rugged  ds  they 
were,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye  of  Spenser  to  contain  a 
portion  of  %he  pui'e  gold  of  poetry. 

Sootland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  mo^arohy, 
preserved  all  her 'dignity.  Having  during  many  genera- 
tions courageously  withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was 
,  now  joined  to  her  strcmger  n^hbor  oH  the  most  honorable 
terms.  She  gave  a  king  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  re- 
tained her  own  Constitution  and  laws.  Her  tribunals  and 
Parliaments  remained  entirely  independetit  of  the  tribunals 
and  Parliaments  which  sat  at  Westminster.  The  ad-^ 
ministration  of  Scotland  was  in  Scotch  hands,  for  no 
Englishman  had  any  motive  'ix^  Emigrate  northward,  and 
to  contend  with  the  shrewdest  'and  most  pertinacious  of 
all  races  for  yv^hat  was  to  be  scraped  together  in  the  poor- 
est of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scottish  adventurers 
poured  southward,  and  obtcuned  in  all  the  walks  Of  life  a 
prosperity  which  excited  much  envy,  but  which  was,  in 
general,  only  the  just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry. 
Nevertheless,  Scotiand  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  or- 
dained for  every  country  which  is  connected,  but  not  in- 
corpc^rated,  with  another  country  of  greater  resources. 
Though  in  name  an  indq>endent  kingdom,  she  was,  dur- 
ing more  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  subject  province. 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed  as  a  dependency 
won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national  institutions  had 
perished.  The  English  colonists  submitted  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  without  whose  stq>port  they 
could  not  exist,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  trampling 
cm  the  people  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Dublin  could  pass  no  law  which 
had  not  previously  been  approved  by  the  English  Privy 
Council.  The  authority  of  the  English  Legislature  ex- 
tended over  Ireland.  The  executive^  administration  was 
intrusted  to  men  taken  either  from  England  or  from  the 
English  pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded  as  foreigners, 
and  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 
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Bat  the  cironmstanoe  which,  more  than  any  other) 
has  made  Ireland  to  differ  pom  Scotland,  remains  to  he 
noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant.  In  no  part  of  Eu- 
rope had  the  movement  of  the  popular  mind  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  been  so  rapid  and  violent.  The 
reforpQjors  had  vanquished,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  their 
idolatrous  sovereign.  They  would  .not  endure  even  such 
a  compromise  as  had  been  effected  ui  England.  They 
bad  established  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
wor^p,  land  they  made  little  distinction  between  popery 
and  prelacy,  the  mass  and  the  Book  of  Commdn  Prayer. 
Unfortunately  for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom  sh^  sent  to, 
govern  a  fairer  inheritance  had  been  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  pertinacity  .with  which  her  th/eologians  had  asserted 
against  him  the  privileges  of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit, 
that  he  hated  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  she  was 
fondly  attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  effeminate  na- 
ture to  hate^  any  thing,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
English  throne  than  he  began  to  show  an  intderant  zeal 
fat  the  government  and  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  liorthem  Eurc^  who 
had  remained  true  to  th^  old  religion.  This  is  to  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  they^were  some 
centuries  behind  their  neighbors  in  knowledge.  But  oth- 
er causes  had^  co-operated.  The  Reformation  had  been  a 
national  as  well  as  a  moral  revolt.  It  had  been  not  only 
an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against  the  clergy,  but  also 
an  insurrection  of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Germ^ 
rao^  against  an  alien,  domination.  It  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant circumstance,  that  no  large  society  of  which  the 
tongue  is  not  Teutonic  has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and 
that)  wherever  a  language  derived  from  tiiat  of  ancient 
Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modem  Rome  to  this  day 
prevails.  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar direction.  The  object  of  their  animosity  was  not 
Rome,  but  Englimd ;  and  they  had  especial  reason  to  ab- 
hor those  English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefis  of 
the  great  schism,  Henry  the.  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.    Dur 
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ing  the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of  Milesian 
princes  maintained  against  the  Tudors,  religious  enthu^ 
siasm  and  national  enthusiasm  became  inseparably  blend- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  race. .  The  new  feud . 
of  Protestant  and  papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  SaxoH 
and  Celt.  The  English,  conquerors,  meanwhile,  neglect- 
ed all  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  No  pains  were 
taken  to  provide  the  (jonquered  nation  with  instructors 
capable  of  makmg  themselves  understood.  No  transla** 
tion  of  the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Prse  language. 
The  government  cpntented  itself  with  setting  up  a  vcist 
hierarchy  qf  Protest€int  archbishops,  bishops^  and  rector^, 
who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were  paid 
out  of  the  spoils  of  a  Church  loved  and  revered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  estate  both  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  which  might  well  excite  the  painful  .apprehen- 
sions of  a  fer-sighted  statesman.  As  yet,  however,  there 
was  the  appearance  pf  tranquillity.  For  the  first  time  all 
the  British  isles  were  peaceably  united  under  one  scepter. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England  among  Eu- 
ropean nations  ought,  from  this  epoch,  to  have  greatly 
increased.  'The  territory  which  her  new  king  governed 
was  in  extent  neeirly  double  that  which  Elizabeth  had 
inherited.  His  empire  was  also  the  most  complete  within 
itself)  and  the  most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  Flantagenets  and  Tudors  had 
been  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of  defending  them- 
selves against  Scotland  while  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinental war.  The  long  conflict  i^  Ireland  had  been  a 
severe  and  perpetueil  drain  on  their  resources.  Yet  even 
under  such  disadvantages  those  sovereigns  had  been  high- 
ly considered  throughout  Christendom.  It  might,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland  combined  would  form  a  state  second  to 
none  that  then  existed. 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely  disappointed.  On 
the  day  of  the  accession  of  James  the  First  our  country 
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desoended  from  the  rank  which  she  had  hitherto  held,  and 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  or- 
der. During  many  years  the  great  British  monarchy, 
nndor  four  successive  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
scarcely  a  more  important  member  of  the  European  sys- 
tem than  the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  previously 
been.  This,  however,  is  little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  ^ 
the  First,  as  .of  John,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  bis  adminis- 
tration had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably  have 
been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  owe  more  to  his 
weaknesses  and  meannesses  than  to  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age of  much  better  sovereigns.  He  came  to  the  throne 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  time  was  fast  approeu^hing 
when  either  the  king  must  become  absolute,  or  the  Par- 
liament must  control  the  whole  executive  administration. 
Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like  Maurice  of  Nas-  c'*  ' 
sau,  or  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  pol- 
itic ruler ;  had  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Europe ;  had  he  gained  great  victories  over  Tilly 
and  Spinola  ;  had  he  adorned  Westminster  with  the  spoils 
of  Bavarian  monasteries  and  Flemish  cathedrcds ;  had  he 
hung  Austrian  and  Castilian  banners  in  Saint  Paul's^  and 
had  he  found  himself,  after  great  achievements,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  troops,  brave,  wdll  disciplined,  and 
devotedly  attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Parliament 
would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  name.  Hap- 
pily, he  was  not  a  man  to  play  such  a  part.  He  began' 
his  administration  by  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  raged  during  many  years  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  from  that  time  he  shunned  hostilities  with  a 
caution  which  was  proof  against  the  insults  of  his  neigh-  — 
bors  and  the  clamors  of  his  subjects.  Not  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life  could  the  influence  of  his  son,  his  favorite, 
his  Parliament,  and  his  people  ooinbined,  induce  him  to 
strike  one  feeble  blow  in  defense  of  his  family  and  of  his 
religion.  It  was  well  for  those  whom  he  governed  that 
he  in  this  matter  disregarded  their  wishes.  The  effect 
of  his  pacific  policy  was,  that  in  his  time  no  regular  troops 
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w^re  needed ;  eLod  that,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bel* 
giom,  and  Oennany  swarmed  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
the  defense  of  our  island  was  still  confided  to  the  militia. 
As  the  king  had  no  standing  army,  and  did  not  even 
attempt  to  form  one,  it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to 
avoid  any  conflict  vtdth  his  people.  But  such  was  his  in- 
discretion, that  while  he  altogether  negleicted  the  means 
which  alone  could  make  him  really  absolute,  he  constant- 
ly put  forward,  in  the.  most  offensive  form,  claims  of  whieh 
.  none  of  his  predecessors  iiad  ever  dreamed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  those  strange  theories  which  Filmer  afterward 
fonaed  into  a  system,  and  which  became- the  badge  of  the 
most  violent  dass  of  Tories  and  High-churchmen,  first 
emerged,  into  notice.  It  was  gravely  maintained  that 
the  Supreme  Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy,  ad 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  government,  with  peculiar  &- 

^  vor ;  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  order  of  primogeniture 
\  was  a  (Uvine  institution,  anterior  to  the  Christian,  and 
even  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  that  no  human  power, 
not  even  that  of  the  whole  Legislature — ^no  length  of  ad- 
verse possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  centuries, 
could  deprive  the  legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ;  that  his 
authority  was  necessarily  always  despotic ;  that  the  laws 
^    by  which,  in  England  wd  in  other  countries,  the  prferog- 

tj^  ative  was  limited,  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  conces- 
sions which  the  sovereign  had  freely  made  and  might  at 
his  pleasure  resume ;  and  that  any  treaty  into  which  a 
king  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  his  present  intentions,  and  not  a  contract  of  which 
the  performance  could  be  demanded.  It  is  evident  that 
this  theory,  though  intended  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  government,  altogether  unsettles  them.  Did  the 
divine  and  immutable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  females 
or  exclude  them?  On  either  supposition,  half  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  must  be  usurpers,  reigning  in  defiance 
of  the  commands  of  Heaven,  and  might  be  justly  dispos- 
sessed by  the  jrightiul  heirs.  These  absurd  doctrines  re- 
ceived no  countenance  firom  the  Old  Testament ;  for  in 
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tb6  Old  Testament  we  read  that  the  chosen  peojde  were 
blamed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  kingy  and  that  they 
were  afterward  oonunanded  to  withdraw  their  allegianoe 
from  him.  Their  whole  history,  ftir  from  fiivoring  the 
lotion  that  primogeniture  is  of  divine  institution,  would 
rather  seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Heayen.  Isaac  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  Abrahapnr,  nor  Jacob  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of 
Ja6ob,  nor  ])avid  of  Jesse,  nor  Sblomon  of  David.  Indeed, 
the  order  of  seniority  among  children  is  seldom  strictly 
regarded  in  countries  where  polygamy  is  practiced.  Nei- 
ther did  the  system  of  Fibner  receive  any  countenance 
from  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  describe 
government  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  government 
under  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  was 
not  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Roman  emperors  were 
republican  magistrates,  named  by  the  Senate.  None  of 
them  pretended  to  rule  by  right  of  birth ;  and,  in  fact, 
bofli  Tiberius,  to  whom  Christ  commanded  that  tribute 
should  be  given,  and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the  Ro- 
mans to  obey,  were,  according  to  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  usurpers.,  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  hereditary,  right  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  heretical,  for  it  was  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  high  pretensicms  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
doctrine  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. The  Homily  on  Willful  5'ebellion  had  strongly, 
'ind,  indeed,  too  strongly,  inculcated  submission  to  consti<> 
tuted  authority,  biit  had  made  no  distinction  between  he- 
reditary and  elective  monarchies,  or  between  monarchies 
and  republics.  Indeed,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  James 
would,  from  personal  motives,  have  regarded  the  patri<^ 
arcbal  theory  of  government  with  aversion,  William 
Rufris,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen,  John,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Richard  the  Third, 
and  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the 
strict  rule  of  descent.  A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  le- 
gitimacy both  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  impos- 
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sible  that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
could  have  been  lawfully  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm  had  pronounced 
that  neither  was  so.  The  Tudors,  far  from  considering 
the  law  of  succession  as  a  divine  and  undiangeable  insti- 
tution, were  constantly  tampering  with  it.  Henry  the 
Eighth  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  giving  him  power 
to  leave  the  crown  by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Edweurd 
the  Sixth,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  assumed  a  simi- 
lar power,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  most  eminent 
Reformers.  Elizabeth,  ^onsciou^  that  her  own  title  was 
open  to- grave  objection,  and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a 
reversionary  right  in  her  rival  and  enemy  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  induced  tiie  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting 
that  whoever  should  deny  the  competehcy  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 
But  the  situation  of  James  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  Elizabeth.  Far  inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  pop- 
ularity, regarded  by  the  English  as  an  alien,  said  excluded 
from  the  tiirone  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  King  of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted  heir  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert.  He  had,  therefore,  an  ob- 
vious interest  in  inculeating  the  superstitious  notion  that 
birth  confers  eights  anterior  to  law  and  unalterable  by 
law.  It  was  a  notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  intel- 
lect and  temper.  It  soon  found  many  advocates  among 
^those  who  aspired  to  his  favor,  and  made  rapid  progress 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republican  spirit 
began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the  Parliament  and 
in  the  country,  the  claims  of  the  monarch  took  a  mon- 
strous form,  which  would  have  disgusted  the  proudest  and 
most  arbitrary  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the 
throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what  he  call^ 
ed  kingcraft ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine 
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a  oourse  mere  directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  "of  king^-' 
craft  than  that  which  he  followed.  The  policy  of  wise 
rulers  has  always  been  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  pop- 
ular forms.  It  was  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon 
established  absolute  monarchies,  while  the  public  regarded 
them  merely  as  eminent  citizens  invested  with  temporary 
magistracies.  The  policy  of  James  was  the  direct  reverse 
of  theirs.  He  enraged  and  alarmed  his  Parliament  by 
constantly  telling  them  that  they  held  their  privileges 
merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they  bad  no  more 
business  to  inquire  what  he  might  lawfully  do  than  what 
the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Yet  he  quailed  before 
them,  abandoned  minister  after  minister  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly 
opposed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the  indigna- 
tion excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by  his 
concessions  went  on  grovrtng  together.  By  his  fondness 
for  worthless  minions,  and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave 
to  their  tyr8|.nny  and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  con- 
stantly alive.  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,'  his  ped- 
antry, his  ungainly  person  and  manners,  his  provincial 
accent,  made  him  an  object  of  derision.  Even  in  his  Vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  there  was  something  eminently 
unkingly.  Thus,  during  the  whole  oourse  of  his  reign, 
all  the  venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne  had 
long  been  fenced,  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 
During  two  hundred  years,  all  the  sovereigns  who  had 
ruled  England,  with  the  single  excq)tion  of  the  urifortu- 
nato  Henry  the  Sixth,  had  been  strong-minded,  high-spir- 
ited, courageous,  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had 
possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  ^  It  was  no 
light  thing  that,  on  the  Very  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle 
between  our  kings  and  their  Parliaments,  royalty  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering,  shed- 
ding unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and 
talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a 

dagogue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  by  which) 


^.'^ 
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from  the  days  of  Edward  tj^e  Sixth,  tibo  Protestant  body 
had  been  distraoted,  had  beepme^  more,  formidable  than 
ever.  The  interval  whioh  had  separated  tiie  first  gen- 
eration of  Pulritans  from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was  siiiaU 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  interval  which  separated 
the  third  generation  of  Puritans  from  L^ud  and  Ham- 
mond. While  the  recollection  of  Mary's  cruelties  was 
V'  still  fresh ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  party  still 
inspired  apprehension ;  while  Spain  still  retained  ascend- 
ency and  aspired  to  universal  dominion,  all  the  Reformed 
sects  knew  that  they  had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which  they  felt 
toward  each  other  was  languid  when  coQipared  with  the 
animosity  which  jthey  ctll  felt  toward  Rome.  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconfomiists  had  heai'tily  joined  in  enacting 
^ ,  penal  laws  of  extreme  severity  against  the  papists^  But 
when  more  than  half  a  century  of  undisturbed  possession 
had  given  confidence  to  the  Established  Church ;  when 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation  had  become  he^tily  Protestant ; 
when  England  was  at  peace  with  all  tiie  world;  when 
there  was  no  danger  that  popery  would  be  forced  by  for- 
eign arms  on  the  nation ;  when  the  last  confessors  who 
had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed  away,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  feeling  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  hos- 
tility to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  was 
considerably  mitigated.  Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on 
the  otheff  hand,  increased  daily.  The  controversies  which 
had,  fr<»n  the  beginning;  divided  the  Protestant  party,  took 
such  a  form  as  made  reconciliation  hopeless,  and  new 
controversies  of  still  greater  importance  were  added  to  the 
old  subjects  of  dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  retained 
episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a  convenient  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  but  had  not  declared  that  form  of  Church 
y- government  to  be  of  divine  institution.  We  have  already 
seen  how  low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  the 
office  o{  a  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Jewel, 
Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other  eminent  doctors,  defende(^. 
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prelaoj  as  innocent,  as  useful,  as  what  the  state  might 
lawfully  establish,  as  what,  when  established  by  the  state, 
was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  citizen.  But  ihej 
never  denied  that  a  Christian  oommunity  without  a  bishop 
might  be  a'  pure  church.  On  the  contrary,  they  regards 
ed  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  iaith  with  themselves.  Englishmen  in  England 
were  indeed  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
bishq>,  as  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  sheriff  and  of  the  coroner,  but  the  obligation  was 
purely  local.  An  English  churchman,  nay,  even  an  En- 
glish prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without 
scruple  to  the  established  religion  of  Holland.  Abroad, 
the  embassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James  went  in  state  to 
the  very  worship  which  Elizabeth  and  James  persecuted 
at  home,  and  careftdly  abstained  firom  decorating  their 
private  chapels  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  lest  scandal 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren.  It  was  even  held 
that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  entitled  to  place  and 
voice  in  oecumenical  councils.  When  the  States-General 
of  tiie  United  Provinces  convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of  doc- 
tors not  episcopally  ordained,  an  English  bishop  and  an 
English  dean,  commissioned  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  sat  with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them,  and 
voted  with  them  on  the  gravest  questions  of  theology.^ 
Nay,  many  English  benefices  were  held  by  divines  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  the.  Calvinistic 
form  used  on  the  Continent ;  nor  was  reordination  by  a 
bishop  in  such  caseis  then  thought  necessary,  or  even 
lawful. 

But  a  new  race  of  divines  was  already  rising  in  the 
Churdi  of  England.  In  their  view  the  episcopal  office 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  Christiali  society  and  to 

*  Joseph  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Woreeiter,  and  ^fterwuxd  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  one  of  the  comnuasionen.  In  his  life  of  himself,  he  sayst  **My  nn- 
worthiness  was  named  for  one  of  the  assistants  of  that  honorable,  grave,  a|id 
reverend  meeting.**  To  High-churchmen  this  humility  will  seem  not  a  little 
oat  of  place. 
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the  efficacy  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To 
that  office  belonged  certain  high  and  sacred  privileges^ 
which  no  human  power  could  give  or  take  away.  A 
church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  without  the 
c*"j  apostolical  orders;  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which.,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions,  had  retained  the  apostol- 
ical orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive  purity  than  those  re- 
formed societies  which  had  rashly  set  up,  in, opposition  to 
the  divine  model,  a  system  invented  by, men.' 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
defenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  held  generally  contented 
themselves,  with  saying  that  it  might  be  used  without  sin, 
and  that,  therefore,  none  but  a  perverse  and  undutiful 
subject  would  refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by 
the  magistrate.  Now,  however,  that  rising  party,  which 
claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a  celestial  origin,  be- 
gan to  ascribe  to  her  services  a  new  digmiy  and  import- 
ance. It  was  hinted  that,  if  the  established  worship  had 
any  fault,  that  fault  was  extreme  simplicity,  and  tiiat 
the  Reformers  had,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
abolished  many  ancient  ceremonies  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  retained.  Days  and  places  were  again 
.  held  in  mysterious  veneration.     Some  practices  which 

had  long  been  disused,  and  which  were  commonly  regard- 
ed as  superstitious  mummeries,  were  revived.  Paintings 
and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Protestants,  became  the  objects  of  a  respect  such 
as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old  Church  had  bem 
more  detested  by  the  Reformers  than  the  honor  paid  to 
celibacy.  .  They  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  this 
subject  had  been  prophetically  condemned  by  the  Apostle 
'^  Paul  as  a  doctrine  of  devils ;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the 
crimes  and  scandals  which  seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of 
this  awful  denunciation.  Luther  had  evinced  his  own 
opinion  in  the  clearest  manner  by  espousing  a  nun. 
Some  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and  priests  who  had 
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died  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and 
children.  Now,  however,  it  began  tp  be  rumored  that  the 
old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church  t)f  En- 
gland ;  that  there  wfis  in  high  quarters  a  prejudice  against 
married  priests ;  that  even  laymen,  who  called  themselves 
Protestants,  had  ^  made  resolutions  of  celibacy  which  al* 
most  amounted  to  vows ;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  Es- 
tablished religion  had  set  up  a  nunnery,  in  which  the' 
Psalms  were  chanted  at  midnight  by  a  compatny^of  vir-, 
ygins  dedicated  to  God^ 
^A  Nor  was  this  all :  a  class  of  questions,  as  to  which  the 
founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  ihe  first  generation 
of  Puritans  had  differed  littlci  or  not  at  all,  began  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  fierce  disputes.  The  controversies  which 
had  divided  the  Protestant  body  in  its  infancy  had  related 
almost  exclusively  to  church  government  and  to  ceremo- 
nies. There  had  been  no  serious  quarrel  between  the 
contending  parties  on  points  of  metaphysical  theology. 
The  doctrines  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  touching 
original  sin,  faith,  grace,  predestination,  and  election, 
were  those  which  are  popularly  called  Calvinistic.  To- 
ward the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  favorite  prelate, 
Archbishop  Whitgiffc,  drew  up,  in  concert  with  the  Bish- 
op of  London  and  otiier  theologians,  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment knovm  by  tiie  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articl0s.  In 
that  instrument  the  most  startUng  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  affirmed  with  a  distinctness  which  would  shock 
many  who,  in  our  age,  are  rqputed  Calvinists,  One  cler- 
gyman, who  took  the  opposite  side,  and  spokci  harshly  of 
Calvin,  was  arraigned  for  his  presumption  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  escaped  punishment  only  by 
expressing  his  firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and 
final  perseverance,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  offense  which  he 
had  given  to  pious  men  by  reflecting  on  the  great  French 
Reformer.     The  school  of  divinity  of  which  Hooker  wad 

*  Peckard*s  Life  of  Ferr&r.  '  The  Armiaian  Nnnneiy,  or  a  Brief  Descrip- 
txm  of  the  late-erected  monastical  Place  called  the  Arminian  Nonneiyy  at 
Little  Gidding,  in  Hantmgdooshire,  1641. 
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the  diief,  oooopies  a  middle  plaoe  betweeu  tiie  aohool  ci 
Cranmer.  and  the  school  of  Land;  and  Hooker  has,  in 
modern  times,  been  claimed  by  th^  Arminians  as  an  ally ; 
yet  Hooker  pronounced  Calvin  to  have  been  a  man  supe* 
rior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine  that  France  had  pro- 
duced ;  a  man  to  whom  thousands  were  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  but  who  was  himself  indebted 
to  Grod  alone.  ^  When  the  Arminian  controversy  arose  in 
Holland,  the  English  government  and  tiie  English  Church 
lent  strong  support  to  the  Calvinistio  party ;  nor  is  the 
English  ilame  altogether  free  from  the  stain  which  has 
been  left  on  that  party  by  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Bameveldt 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  synod,  that 
part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  which  was  peculiarly  hostile 
to  the  Calvinistic  church  government  and  to  the  Calvin- 
istio worship  had  begun  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Calvin- 
istic metaphysics;  and  this  feeling  was  very  naturally 
strengthened  by  the  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty 
of  the  party  which  was  prevalent  at  Dort.  The  Armin- 
ian doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logical  than  that  of 
the  early  Reformers,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  diving  justice  and  benevolence,  spread  fast  and 
wide.  The  infection  soon  reached  the  court.  Opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no  clergy- 
man could  have  avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
stripped  of  his  gown^  were  now  the  best  title  to  prefer- 
ment. A  divine  of  that  age  who  was  asked  by  a  simple 
country  gentleman  what  the  Arminians  held,  answered, 
with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a  section  of  the  An^ican  clergy  quitted,  in  one 
direction,  tiie  position  which  they  had  originally  occupied, 
a  section  of  the  Puritan  body  departed,  in  a  direction  di- 
ametrically opposite,  from  the  principles  and  practices  of 
their  fieithers.  The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had 
undergone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  se- 
vere enough  to  destroy.     They  had  not  been  tamed  into 
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rabmissioQy  bnt  baited  into  savageneas  and  stubbonmees.      ^ 
After  the  fieishion  of  oppressed  sects,  they  mistook  their  ^^  ^ 
own  vindictive  £9elings  for  emotions  of  piety ;  encourage  ' 
in  themselves,  by  reading  and  meditation,  a  difi^x^itian  ta 
brood  over  their  wrongs ;  and,  when  they  had  worked  them- 
selves up  into  hatmg  their  enemies^  imagined  they  were 
only  hating  -Uie  enemies  of  Heaven.     In  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  was  Uttle  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted 
by  the  most  dii^ingenuons  exposition,  could  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passicxis.     But  tiie 
Old  Testament  contained  the  history  of  a  race  selected  by 
Gtxi  to  be  witnesses  of  his  TBLfdty  and  ministers  of  his  ven-^ 
geance,  and  specicdly  commanded  by  him  to  do  many 
things  which,  if  done  without. his  qpecial  ccnnitiand,  would 
have  been  atrocious  crimes.     In  such  a  history  it  was  not 
difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy  spirits  to  find  much  that 
might  be  distorted  to  suit  their  wishes:  .The  extreme 
Puritans,  therefore,  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament 
a  preference  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly  avow 
even  to  themselves,  but  which  showed  itself  in  all.  their 
sentiments  and  habits.     They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  Ian-  {^ 
guage  a  respect  which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  in  i  ' 
which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  tiie  epistles  of  Paul 
have  come  down  to  us.     They  baptized  their  children  by 
the  namqs,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patri- 
archs and  warriors.     In  defiance  of  the  express  and  reit- 
erated declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  turned 
the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church  had,  from  the 
primitive  times,  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  her 
Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Sabbath.     They  sought  for  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece- 
dents to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books  of 
Judges  and  Kings.     Their  tiioughts  and  discourses  ran 
much  on  acts  which  were  assuredly  not  recorded  as  ex-       | 
amples  for  our  imitation.     The  prophet  who  hewed  in  ^^  ^ 
pieces  a  ci^tive  king;  the  rebel  general  who  gave  the   '^^'^ 
blood  of  a  queen  to  the  dogs ;  the  matron  who,  in  defiance 
of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality  > 
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drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had 
just  fed  at  her  board,  and  wbo  was  sleeping  under  the 
shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians 
suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  prinoes  and  prelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  oode  resembling 
^  that  of  the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its 
^,  worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language, 
the  studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regu- 
lated on  principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees,  who, 
proud  of  their  washed  hands  suid  broad  phylacteries^  taunt- 
ed the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  a  wine-bibber. 
It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a 
friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag^  to  play  at 
chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to 
touch  the  vir^als,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules 
such  as  these — ^rules  which  would  have  appeared  insup- 
portable to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zuin- 
gle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  The 
leahiing  and  eloquejice  by  which  the  great  Reformers  had 
been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  wMch  they  had 
been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their  success,  were 
regarded  by  the  new  school  of  Protestants  with  suspicion, 
if  not  with  aversion.  Some  precisians  had  scruples  about 
teaqhing  the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  of  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arts  were 
^  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was 
superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jensen's  masks 
^.  was  dissolute.  Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were 
idolatrous,  and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme 
Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait, 
his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  fiBLce, 
the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with 
which  he  spoke,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect. 
He  emj^yed,  on  every  occasion,  the  imetgery  and  style 
of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the 
English  knguage,  and  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  bold- 
est lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age  and  country,  and  applied 


^ 
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to  the  common  oonoems  of  English  life,  wei^e  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not  with- 
out cauise,  the  derision  both  of  prelatists  and  libertines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious  schism  which  had 
ori^ated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wa:s,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  constantly  widening. 
Theories  tending  to  Turkish  despotism  were  in  fashion  at  ^ 
Whitehall?  Theories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in 
fsYot  yrith  a  large  portion  of  the  House,  of  Conunons. 
The  violent  prelatists,  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  pre- 
rogative, and  the  violent  Puritans,  Who  were,  to  a  man, 
zealous  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each 
other  with  animosity  more  intense  than  that  which,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  had  existed  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

WhUe  the  minds  of  men  Were  in  this  stale,  'the  coun- 
try, after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at  length  engaged  in  a 
war  which  required  strenuous  exertions.  This  war  hast- 
ened the  approach  of  the  great  constitutional  crisis,  i  It 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  have  a  large  military 
force.  He  could  not  have  such  a  fojce  without  money. 
He  could  not  legally  raise  money  without  the  <x)nsent  of 
Parliament.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  he  must  either 
administer  the  government  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  venture  on  such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  a^  h^  been 
unknown  during  several  centuries.  The  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  supplied  a 
deficiency  in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a  forced 
loan ;  but  these  expedients  were  always  of  a  temporary 
nature.  To  meet  the  regular  charge  of  a  long  war  by 
regular  taxation,  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take.  It  seem- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  decisive  hour  was  approaching,  and 
that  the  English  Parliament  would  soon  either  share  the 
fate  of  the  senates  of  the  Continent,  of  obtain  supreme 
ascendency  in  the  state. 
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Jnst  at  this  oonjunoture  James  died.  Charles,  the  First 
saooeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  reoeived  from  nature  a 
far  better  understanding,  a  £Btr  stronger  wiU,  and  a  far 
keener  and  firmer  temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father's  political  -theories,  and  was  much  more 
disposed  than  his  father  to  carry  them  into  practice.  He 
was,  like  his  fiEither,  a  zealous  Episcopalian.  He  was, 
moreover,  what  his  father  had  never  been,  a  zealous  Ar- 
^.minian,  and,  though  no  papist,  liked  a  papist  much  better 
than  a  Puritan.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  ih&t  Charles 
had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  great 
prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke,  m»t,  like  Jpis  father,  with 
the  exactness  of  a  professor,  but  aft^  the  fetsliion  of  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  litera* 
ture  ^nd  art  was  <  excellent,  his  manner  dignified  though 
not  gracious,  his  domestic  Hfe  without  blemish.  Faith- 
lessness was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled 
by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which,  on  occa- 
sions of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should 
never  have  reproached  him  with  this  great  vice.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only 
firom  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  cdso  on  principle. 
He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theologians  whom  he 
most  esteemed,  that  between  him  and  his  subjects  there 
could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that 
he  could  not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  his  des- 
potic authority;  and  that,  in  every  promise  which  he 
made,  there  was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  promise 
might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the 
necessity  her  was  the  sole  judge.  ■   »    .. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game  on  which  were 
staked  the  destinies  of  the  English  people.  It  was  played 
on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  keenness,  but 
with  admirable  dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance. 
Great  statesmen,  who  looked  far  behind  them  and  far  be- 
fore them,  were  at  the  head  of  that  assembly.     They  were 
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resolved  to  place  the  king  in  such  a  situation  that  he  must 
either  couduct  the  aJminigtration  in  oonlbrmity  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament,  or  make  outrageous  attacks  on  f 
the  most  sacred  prinojples  of  the  Comtitution.  They 
Rooordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very  sparingly.  He 
Somid  that  he  must  govern  either  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice 
was  soon  made.  He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament,  and 
levied  taxes  hy  his  own  authority*  He  convoked  a  sec- 
ond Parliamentj  and  found  it  more  iutraetahlo  than  the 
first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution, 
raised  fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  rights  and 
threw  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  hahits  of  the  English  nation  made  insup{>ortably  pain- 
fid,  and  which  seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  be  of  fear- 
ful angury,  excited  general  discontent  and  alarm.  Com- 
panies of  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people,  and  mar- 
tial law  was,  in  some  places,  snbstitnted  for  the  ancient 
jurisprudence  of  the  realm. 

The  king  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon  perceived 
that  the  opposition  was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever. 
He  now  determined  on  a  change  of  tactics.  Instead  of 
opposing  an  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
Commons,  he,  after  much  altercation  and  many  evasions, 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  wbieh,  if  ho  had  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  it,  would  have  averted  a  long  aeries  of  calamities. 
The  Parliament  granted  an  ample  supply.  The  king 
ratified,  in  the  most  solemn  niannor,  that  celebrated  law 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of 
England*  By  ratifying  that  law,  he  bound  himself  never 
again  to  raise  money  \inthout  the  consent  of  the  houses, 
never  again  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due  course 
of  law,  and  never  again  to  subject  his  people  to  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  martial 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was,  after  many 
I  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  great  act,  was  a  day  of  joy 
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and  hope.  The  Commons,  wh9  (jrowded  the  bar  of  tho 
House  of  Lords^  broke  forth  into  loud  acolamations  as 
soon  as  the  olerk  bad  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of 
words  by  which  our  princes  have,  during  many  ages, 
signified  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  Those  acclamations  were  re-echoed  by  the  voice 
of  the  Qapital  and  of  the  nation ;  but  within  three  weeks 
it  became  manif<^dt  that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  ob- 
^rving  the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered.  The 
supply  given  4>y  the  representatives  of  the  nation  was  col- 
lected.  The  promise  by  wJhich  that  supply  had  been  ob- 
tained was  broken.  A  violent*  contest  followed.  The 
Peurliament  was  dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  vrere 
imprisoned ;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  Johi^  Eliot,  after  years 
6{  suffering,  died  in  confinement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise,  by  his 
own  authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carrying  on  war.  He 
accordingly  hastened  to  make  peace  with  his  neighbors, 
and  thenceforth  gave  his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 

Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  English  kings  had 
occasioncdly  committed  unconstitutional  acts,  but  none 
had  ever  systematically  attempted  to  make  himself  a  des- 
pot, and  to  reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such 
was  the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to  himself. 
From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640,  the  houses  were  not 
convoked.  JNever  in  our  history  had  there  been  an  inter- 
val of  eleven  years  between  Parliament  and  Parliament. 
Only  once  had  there  bebn  an  interval  of  even  half  that 
length.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  those  who 
represent  Charles  as  having  merely  trodden  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king's  most  strenu- 
ous supporters,  that,  during  this  part  of  his  reign,  the 
provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  violated  by  him, 
not  occasionally,  but  constantly,  and  on  system ;  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without  any  legal 
authority;  and  that  persons  obnoxious  to  the  government 
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tflnguished  for  years  in  prison,  without  being  ever  oalleJ 
upon  to  plead  be  faro  any  tribunal 

For  the&e  things  liistory  must  hold  the  king  himself 
ehiefly  responsible.  From  the  tixuo  of  his  third  Parlia- 
ment he  was  his  own  prime  minister.  Several  persons^ 
however,  wboae  temper  aad  talents  %vere  suited  to  hii* 
purposes,  were  at  the  head  of  difteient  departments  of  the 
Bdministration, 

Thomas  WentAvorth^  successively  created  Lord  Went- 
worth  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  do- 
quancB,  and  courage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature, 
was  the  counselor  most  trusted  in  political  and  military 
aflairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  and  felt  toward  those  whoni  he  had 
deserted  that  peculiar  malignity  which  has>  in  all  ages,  j^- 
becn  oharacteristio  of  apostates.  He  perfectly  understood 
the  feelingsj  the  resources,  and  the  policy  of  the  party  to 
which  he  had  lately  belonged,  and  bad  formed  a  vast  antl 
deeply-meditated  scheme^  which  very  nearly  confounded 
even  the  able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  tlie  House  ^] 
of  Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this  schemej  in  his 
confidential  correspondence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name 
of  Thorough.  His  object  was  to  do  in  England  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Rich^ieu  was  doing  in  France ;  to 
make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  to  put  the  e^states  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
whole  people  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  crown  ;  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority,  even  in  ordi- 
nary questions  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man,  and 
to  pimish  with  merciless  rigor  all  who  murmured  at  tlte 
aot-s  of  the  government,  or  who  applied  even  in  the  most 
decent  and  regular  manner  to  any  tribunal  for  relief 
against  those  acts.# 

*  Tbe  correspotidciicd  of  Woutwortli  Baeiai  to"  me  fuUy  to  bear  out  what  I 
hftv©  4tL\d  m  Uie  tcjtl.  To  trau^cribe  all  tho  passagM  wbich  hare  led  roe  to 
tliit  conclufliditi  at  which  I  have  arrived  svoald  be  imiiosfiibte  ;  tior  would  it  ho 
pny  I0  nuLko  a  better  sek^-tioii  limn  has  alreaJj  been  fnttfle  by  Mr.  HuUam. 
t  niayi  boweyer,  diract  tbfi  ntteution  of  tbo  reader  fmrtkolArly  to  Che  xtrf 
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This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in  what  man- 
ner done  this  end  could  be  attained.  There  is,  in  truth, 
about  all  his  notions  a  clearness,  coherence,  and  precision 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious 
to  his  country  and  to  his  kind,  would  have  justly  entitled 
cj,»  \  him  to  high  admiration.  He  eaw  that  there  was  one  in- 
strument, and  only  one,  by  which  his  vast  and  daring 
orojects  could  "be  carried  into  execution.  That  instru- 
ment was  a  standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
army,  therefore,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of  his  strong 

r^  mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was  viceroy,  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  military  despotic  not  only  over 
the  aboriginal  population,  but  also  over  the  English  colo- 
nists, and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  island,  the  king 
was  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could 
be.# 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  principally  directed  by  William  Laud,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  Laud  had  departed  farthest  from  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
theology  w6ls  more  remote  than  even  that  of  the  Dutch 
Arminians  from  the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.   'IBs  pas- 

*  sion  for  ceremonies,  his  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and 
sacred  places,  his  ill-conceded  dislike  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  disinterested 
zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to 
the  reverence  of  the  laity,  would  have  made  him  an  object 

^  of  aversion  to  the  Puritanic  even  if  he  had  used  only  legd 
and  gentle  meems  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.     But 

^  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his  commerce  with  the 
world  had  been  small.  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irritable, 
quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathize  with 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error,  compaon 

able  paper  which  Wentworth  drew  up  respectiiig  the  afi^in  of  the  Palati- 
nate.   The  dale  is  March  31, 1637. 

*  These  are  WentwortVs  own  words.    See  his  letter  to  Land,  dated  Dec 
16, 1634. 
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in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish  and 
malignant  moods  for  emotions  of  pious  zeal.  Under  his 
direction  every  corner  of  the  reahn  was  subjected  to  a 
constant  and  minute  inspection.  Every  little  congtega-  / 
tion  of  separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  devotions  of  private  families  could  hot  escape  the 
vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did  his  rigor  inspire, 
that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Church,  which  festered. in 
innumerable  bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under  an 
outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very  eve  of  troub- 
les fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order,  the  bishops  of  sev<- 
eral  extensive  dioceses  were  able  to  report  to  him  that 
not  a  single  Dissenter  was  to  be  found  within  their  juris- 
diction.^ 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the  subject 
against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  that  period. 
The  judges  of  the  common  law,  holding  their  situations 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  were  scandalously  obse- 
quious. Yet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they  were  less 
ready  and  efficient  instruments  of  arbitrary  power  than  a 
class  of  courts,  the  memory  of  which  is  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence 
by  the  nation.  Foremost  among  these  courts  in  power 
and  in  infamy  were  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission, the  former  a  political,  the  latter  a  religious  in- 
quisition. Neither  was  a  part  of  the  old  Constitution  of 
England.  The  Star  Chamber  had  been  remodeled,  and 
the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Tudors.  The  power 
which  these  boards  had  possessed  before  the  accession  of  • 
Charles  had  been  extensive  and  formidable,  but  was  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  primate,  and 
freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  they  displayed  a  ra- 
pacity, a  violence,  a  malignant  energy,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  any  former  age.  The  government  was  able, 
through  their  instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory, 
and  mutilate  without  restraint.     A  separate  council  which 

•  See  his  Report  to  Charles  for  the  year  1639. 
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sat  at  York,  tinder  the  presidency  of  Wentwortti,  vrem 
armed)  in  defiance  bf  law,  by  a  pure  act  of  prerogative^ 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  northern  oountios. 
AH  these  tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  authc«ity  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  daily  committed  excesses  which 
^e  most  distinguished  Royalists  have  warmly  condemned. 
We  are  informed  by  Clarendcm  that  there  was  hardly  a 
man  of  note  ih  the  realm  who  had  not  personal  experi- 
ence  of  tiie  harshness  and  greediness  of  the  Star  Cham* 
ber ;  that  the  High  Commission  had  so  conducted  itself 
that  it  had  scarce  ^  friend  left  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  Council  of  York  had  made  the  Great 
Charter  a  de€ui  letter  to  the  north  df  the  Trent. 

The  government  of  England  was  now,  in  all  points  but 
one,  as  despotic  as  that  of  France.  But  that  one  point 
was  all  impcMrtant.  There  was  still  no  standing  army. 
There  wa^,^  therefore^  no  security  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  tyranny  might  not  be  subverted  in  a  single  day.  And, 
if  faxes  were  imposed  by  the  royal  authority  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  army,  it  was  possible  that  thwe  would  be  an 
immediate  and  irresistible  explosion.  This  was  the  dif- 
ficulty which  more  than  any  other  perplexed  Wentworth. 
The  Lord-keeper  Finch,  in  concert  with  other  lawyers 
who  were  employed  by  the  government,  recommended  cm 
expedient,  which  was  eagerly  adopted.  The  ancient  prin- 
ces of  England,  as  they  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  near  Scotland  to  arm  and  array  themselves  for 
the  defense  of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called  on  the 
maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast.  In  the  room  of  ships  money  had  sometimes  been 
accepted.  This  old  practice  it  was  now  determined,  after 
a  long  interval,  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  Former 
princes  had  raised  ship-money  only  in  time  of  war ;  it 
was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Former 
princes,  even  in  the  most  perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  along  the  coasts ;  it  was  now  exacted  firom 
the  inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised  ship-money 
only  for  the  maritime  defense  of  the  country ;  it  was  now 
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exaoted)  by  the  admissioQ  of  the  Rpy alists  themselves,  with 
the  object,  not  of  maintaining  a  navy,  but  of  furnishing 
the  king  with  supplies,  whioh  might  be  inoreeused  at  his 
discretion  to  emy  amount,  and  expended  at  his  discretion 
for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed.  John 
Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-born  gentleman  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, highly  considered  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
but  as  yet  little  known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the 
courage  to  step  forward  to  confront  the  whole  power  of 
the  government,  cmd  take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk 
of  disputing  the  prerogative  to  whioh  the  king  laid  claim. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  So  strong  were  the  arguments  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  crown,  that,  dependent  and  servile  as 
the  judges  were,  the  majority  against  Hampden  was  the 
smallest  possible.  Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  in- 
terpreters of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one  great  and 
productive  tax  might  be  imposed  by  the  royal  authority. 
Wentworth  justly  observed  that  it  was* impossible  to  vin- 
dicate their  judgment  except  by  reasons  directly  leading 
to  a  conclusion  which  they  had  not  ventured  to  draw. 
If  money  might  legally  be  raised  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  for  the  support  cf  a  fleet,  it  was  not  easy  to 
deny  that  money  might,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
be  legally  raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irritatton  of 
the  people.  A  century  earlier,  irritation  less  serious 
would  have  produced  a  general  rising.  But  discontent 
did  not  DOW  so  readily,  as  in  former  ages,  take  the  form 
of  rebellion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  wealth  and  in  civilization.  Since  the  great  north- 
em  earls  took  up  arms  against  Elizabeth,  seventy  years 
had  elapsed ;  emd  during  those  seventy  years  there  had 
been  np  civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period  passed  without 
intestine  hostilities.  Men  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  and,  exasperated  ais  they 
were,  hesitated  long  before  they  drew  the  sword. 
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This  ^as  the  conjuncture  at  which  the  liberties  of  our 
country  Were  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  opponents  of  the 
government  began  to  despair  of  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  many  looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as  the 
only  asylum  in  which  they  could  enjoy  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom,  y  There  a  few  resolute  Puritans,  who,  in  the 
cause  of  their  religion,  feared  neither  the  rage  of  the  ocean 
nor  the  hardships  of  uncivilized  life,  neither  the  fangs  of 
savage  beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men,  had 
built,  ^mid  the  primeval  forest,  villages  which  are  now 
great  and  opulent  cities,  but  which  have,  through  every 
change,  retained  some  trace  of  the  character  derived  from 
their  founders.  The  government  regarded  these  infant 
colonies  with  aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to  stop 
the  stream  of  emigration,  but  could  not  prevent  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  England  from  being  largely  recruited  by 
stout-hearted  and  God-fearing  men  from  every  part  of  the 
old  England.  And  now  Wentworth  exulted  in  the  near 
prospect  of  Thorough.  A  few  years  might  probably  suf- 
fice for  the  execution  of  his  great  design.  If  strict  econ- 
omy were  observed — ^if  all  collisions  with  foreign  powers 
were  carefully  avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown  would  be 
cleared  off:  there  would  be  funds  available,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  military  force,  and  that  force  would  soon 
break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  suddenly  changed 
the  whole  face  of  public  affairs.  Had  the  king  been  wise, 
he  would  have  pursued  a  cautious  and  soothing  policy  to- 
ward Scotland  till  he  was  master  in  the  south ;  for  Scot- 
land was  of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  risk  that  a  spark  might  produce  a  flame,  and  that 
a  flanle  might  become  a  conflagration.  Constitutional 
opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he  had  encoimtered  at  West- 
minster, he  had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh.  The 
Parliament  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  a  very  different 
body  from  that  which  bore  the  same  name  in  England. 
It  was  ill  constituted ;  it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had 
never  imposed  any  serious  restraint  on  any  of  his  prede- 
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oessors.  The  tiiree  estates  sat  in  one  house.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  burghs  were  considered  merely  as  re- 
tainers of  the  great  nobles.  No  act  could  bo  introduced 
*till  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  com- 
mittee which  was  really,  though  not  in  form,  nominated 
by  the  crown.  But,  though  the  Scottish  Parliament  was 
obsequious,  the  Scottish  people  had  always  been  singu-- 
larly  turbulent  and  ungovernable.  They  had  butchered 
their  first  James  in  his  bed-chamber  ;  they  had  repeatedly 
arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  James  the  Second ; 
they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
their  disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of  James  the 
Fifth  ;  they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary  ;  they  had 
led  her  son  captive ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intract- 
able as  ever.  Their  habits  'v^ere  rude  and  martial.  All 
along  the  southern  border,  and  all  along  the  line  between 
the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  pred- 
atory war.  In  every  peurt  of  the  country  men  were  ac- 
customed to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the  strong  hand. 
Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to  the 
uoyal  house,  had  cooled  during  the  long  absence  of  two 
sovereigns.  The  supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind 
was  divided  between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the  lords 
of  the  soil  and  the  preaqhers ;  lords  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  often  impelled  the  old  Douglasses  to 
withstand  the  old  Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  inher- 
ited the  republican  opinions  and  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
population  had  been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men  com- 
plained that  their  country — ^that  country  which  had,  with 
so  much  glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the 
ablest  and  bravest  Plantagenets — ^had,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though 
not  in  name,  a  province  of  England.  In  no  part  of  Eu- 
rope had  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  witih  a  ha- 
tred which  might  justly  be  called  ferocious;   and  tho 
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Churdi  of  England,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day  be- 
ooming  more  and  more  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an 
object  of  scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  loftg  wished  to  extend  the  An- 
glican system  over  the  whole  island,  tmd  had  already, 
with  this  view,  made  several  changes  highly  distasteful 
to  every  Presbyterian.  One  innovation,  however,  the 
most  hazardous  of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cognizable 
by  the  senses  of  the  common  people,  had  not  yet  been'at- 
tempted.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  conducted 
in  the  manner^  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Now,  however, 
Charles  and  Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots  the 
English  Liturgy,  or,  rather,  a  liturgy  which,  wherever  it 
differed  fironj  that  of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  rigid  Protestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  tyraimy, 
and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more  criminal  contempt  of 
public  feeling,  our  country  owes  her  freedom.  The  first 
performance  of  the  foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot. 
The  riot  rapidly  became  a«  revolution.  Ambition,  patri- 
otism, fanaticism  were  mingled  in  one  headlong  torrent. 
The  whole  nation  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  England 
was,  indeed,  as  appeared  some  years  later,  sufficient  to 
coerce  Scotland ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  English  people 
sympathized  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  insurgents, 
and  many  Englishmen,  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiph- 
onies  and  genuflexions,  altars  and  surplices,  saw  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  a  rebellion  which  seemed  likely 
to  confound  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to 
make  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  which  had  produced  these  ef- 
fects Wentworth  is  not  responsible.*  It  had,  in  fact, 
thrown  all  his  plans  into  confusion.  To  counsel  submis- 
sion, however,  was  not  in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword;  but 
the  king's  military  means  and  military  talents  were  un- 
equal to  the  task.     To  impose  fresh  taxes  on  England  in 

*  See  hiB  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  dated  July  30,  1638. 
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defianoe  of  law  would,  at  this  oonjunctnre,  have  been  mad- 
ness. No  resource  was  left  but  a  Parliamenti  and  in  the 
spring  of  1640  a  Parliament  was  oonyoked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humor  by  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  oonstitutional  government  restored  and 
grievances  redressed*  The  new  House  ef  Commons  was 
moare  temperate  and  more  respectful  to  the  throne  than 
any  which  had  sat  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  '  The 
moderation  of  this  assembly  has  been  highly  extolled  by  ^ 
the  most  distinguished  Royalists,  and  seems  to  have  caused 
DO  small  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition ;  but  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  Charles — a 
practice  equally  impolitic  and  ungenerous — to  refuse  all 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  his  people  till  those  de- 
sires were  expressed  in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commonis  showed  a  disposition  to  take  into  consideration 
the  grievances  under  which  the  country  had  suffered  dur- 
ing eleven  years,  the  king  dissolved  the  Parliament  vdih 
every  mark  of  displeastire. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short-lived  assembly 
and  the  meeting  of  that  ever-memorable  body,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months, 
during  which  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 
than  ever  on  the  nation,,  while  the  spirit  of  tlie  nation 
rose  up  more  angrily  than  ever  against  the  yoke.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Pommons  were  questioned,  by  the 
privy  council  touching  their  parliamentary  conduct,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  refusing .  to  reply.  Ship-money 
was  levied  with  increased  rigor.  The  lord-mayor  and 
the  sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened  with  imprisonment 
for  remissness  in  collecting  the  payments.  Soldiers  were 
enlisted  by  force.  Money  for  their  support  was  exacted 
from  their  counties.  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
illegal,  and  which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even 
by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last 
time  in  England  in  the  month  of  May,  1640. 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  event  of  the  king's 
military  operations  against  the  Scots.     Among  his  troops 
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there  was  little  of  that  feeling  which  separates  prefession- 
al  soldiers  from  the  mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them 
to  their  leaders.  His  army,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  recruits  who  regretted  the  plow  from  which  they  had 
been  violently  taken,  and  who  were  imbued  with  the  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  were  more  formidable  to  their  chiefs  than  to 
the  enemy^  The  Scots,  encouraged  by  the  heads  of  the 
English  opposition,  and  feebly  resisted  by  the  English 
troops,  matched  across  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  mur- 
murs- of  discontent  swellejd  into  an  uproar,  by  which  all 
spirits  save  one  were  /Overawed.  But  the  voice  of  Straf- 
ford was  still  for  Thorough  ;  and  he,  even  in  this  extrem- 
ity, showed  a  nature  so  cruel  and  despotic  that  his  own 
soldiers  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 
->  There  was  yet  one  last  expedient  which,  as  the  king 
flattered  himself,  might  save  him  from  the  misery  of  fa- 
cing another  House  of  Commons.  To  the  House  of  Lords 
he  was  less  averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to  him  ; 
and,  though  the  temporal  peers  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  his  administration,  they  were,  as  a  class,  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  ancient  institutions,  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
call  for  extensive  reforms.  Departing  from  the  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  centuries,  he  called  a  great  council  oon- 
$isting  of  peers  alone.  But  the  lords  were  too  prudent 
to  assume  the  unconstitutional  functions  with  which  he 
wished  to  invest  them.  Without  money,  without  credit,' 
without  authority  even  in  his  own  camp,  he  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  'the  houses  were  convoked, 
and  the  elections  proved  that,  since  the  spring,  the  dis- 
trust and  hatred  with  which  the  government  was  regard- 
ed had  made  fearful  progress.  • 

In  November,  1640,  met  that  renowned  Parliament 
which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  disasters,  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  all  who,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
government. 
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During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  important  di- 
vision of  opinion  appeared  in  the  houses.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  had,  through  a  period  of  near- 
ly twelve  years,  been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional, 
that  even  those  classes  of  which  the  inclinations  are  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  order  and  authority  were  eager  to 
promote  popular  reforms,  and  to  bring  the  instruments  of 
tyranny  to  justice.  It  was  enacted  that  no  interval  of 
more  than  three  years  should  ever  elapse  between  Parlia- 
ment afad  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under  the  great 
seat  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time,  tl^e  returning  of- 
ficers should,  without  such  writs,  call  the  constituent  bod- 
ies together  for  the  choice,  of  representatives.  The  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  yie  Council  of  York 
were  swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel  muti- 
lations, had  been  confined  in  remote  dungeons,  regained 
their  liberty.  On  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The 
lord-keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were  im- 
peached. Finch  saved  himself  by  flight.  Laud  was  flung 
into  the  Tower.  Strafford  was  impeached,  and  at  length 
put  to  death  by  act  of  attainder.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  this  act  passed,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a  law 
by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or 
dissolve  the  existing  Parliament  without  its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the  houses,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1641,  adjourned  for  a  short  vacation,  and  the 
king  visited  Scotland.  He  with  difficulty  pacified  that 
kingdom  by  consenting  not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  an  act  declaring  that  episcopacy  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted  six  weeks. 
The  day  on  which  the  houses  met  again  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  our  history.  From  that  day 
dates  the  corporate  existence  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the  country. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction  which  then  became 
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obvious  had  always  existed,  and  always  must  exist;  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  diversities  of  temper,  of  understanding, 
and  of  interest,  whioh  are  found  in  all  societies,  and  whioh 
will  be  foun4  till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  charm  of  habit  and  by  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  literature, 
in  art)  in  science,  in  surgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga- 
tion and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics,,  we  find 
this  distinction.  Every  where  there  is  a  class  of  men  who 
cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even 
when  convinced  by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation 
would  be  benefix^ial,  consent  to  it  with  many  misgivings 
and  forebodings.  We  find  also  every  where  another  class 
of  men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speeufetion,  always  press- 
ing forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  what- 
ever exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  in- 
conveniences which  attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to 
give  every  change  credit  for  being  an  improvement.  In  the 
sentiments  of  both  classes  there'  is  something  to  approve, 
but  of  both  the  best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far  firom 
the  <5ommon  frontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one  class 
consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  extreme  section  of  the 
other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first  Parlia- 
ments might  have  been  discerned  a  body  of  members  anx- 
ious to  preserve  and  a  body  eager  to  reform ;  but,  while 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  short,  these  bodies 
did.  not  take  definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  them- 
selves under  Recognized  leaders,  or  assume  distinguishing 
names,  badges,  and  war-cries.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  indignation  excited  by  many 
years  of  lawless  oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that 
the  House  of  Comnwns  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse  after 
abuse  disappeared  vdthout  a  struggle.  If  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  representative  body  wished  to  retain  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commissbn,  that  minority,  over- 
awed by  the  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Reformers,  contented  itself  with  secretly  regretting 
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institutions  which  oould  not,  with  any  hope  of  success,  be 
openly  defended.  At  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it 
eonvenient  to  antedate  the  separation  between  themselves 
and  tiieir  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the  act  which  re- 
strained tiie  king  firom  dissolving  or  proroguing  the  Par- 
liament, the  Triennial  Act,  -the  impeachment  of  the  min- 
isters, and  the  attainder  of  Strafibrd,  to  the  faction  which 
afterward  made  war  on  the  king.  But  no  artifice  could 
be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of  those  strong  meas- 
ures was  actively  promoted  by  the  men  who  wiere  aftet- 
ward  foremost  among  the  Cavaliers.  Np  Republican  spoko 
of  the  long  misgovernment  of  Charles  more  severely  than 
Coiepepper.  The  most  remarkable  i^ieech.  in  favor  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  made  by  Digby.  The  impeachment 
of  the  lolrd-keeper  was  moved  by  Falkland,  The  demand 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  be  kept  close  prisoner  was 
made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  law 
attainting  Strafford  was  proposed  did  the  signs  of  disunion 
become  visible.  Even  against  that  law,  a  law  which 
nothing  but  extreme  necessity  could  justify,  only  about 
sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It  is 
certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority,  suid  that  Falk- 
land not  only  voted  with  the  majorily,  but  spoke  strongly 
for  the  bill.  Even  the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple 
about  inflicting  death  by  a  retrospective  enactment 
thought  it  necessary  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
Strafford's  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great  schism  was 
latent ;  and  when,  in  October,  1641,  the  Parliament  re- 
assembled after  a  short  recess,  two' hostile  parties,  essen- 
tially the  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names, 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  contehding,  for 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  confronting  each, 
other.  During  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cav- 
aliers and  Roundheads.  They  were  subsequentiy  called 
Tories  and  Whigs ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appella- 
tions are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lampoon  or  a 
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panegyric  on  either  of  these  renowned,  factions ;  for  no 
man  not  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  and  candor  will 
deny  that  there  are  many  deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the 
party  to  which  he  beloilgs,  or  that  the  party  to  which  he 
is  opposed  may  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious  names, 
of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state.  The  truth  is,  that  though  both  par- 
ties have  often  seriously  ehred,  England  could  have  spar- 
ed neither.  If,^in  her  institutions,  freedom  and  order, 
the  advantages  arising  from  innovation  and  the  advanta- 
ges arising  from  prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unki^own,  we  may  attribute  this  happy 
peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts  and  alternate  victo* 
ries  of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  diiference  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  English  politicians  has  always 
been  a  diiference  rather  of  degree  than  of  principle. 
There  were  certain  limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
which  were  very  rarely  overstepped.  A  few  enthusiasts 
on  one  side  were  ready  to  lay  all  our  laws  and  franchises 
at  the  feet  of  our  kings.  A  few  enthusiasts  on  the  other 
side  were  bent  on  pursuing,  through  endless  civil  troub- 
les, their  darling  phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown  were  averse 
to  despotism,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  were  averse  to  anarchy.  Twice  in  the 
course  pf  the  seventeenth  century  the  two  parties  sus- 
pended their  dissensions  and  united  their  strength  in  a 
common  cause.  Their  first  coalition  restored  hereditary 
monarchy,  their  second  coalition  rescued  constitutional 
freedom.  , 

It  is  also-to  be  noted  that  these  two  parties  have  never 
been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that  they  have  never,  taken 
together,  made  up  a  majority  of  the  nation.  Between 
them  has  always  been  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  stead- 
fastiy  adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes  remained 
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inertly  neutral,  and  has  sometimes  oscillated  to  and  fro. 
That  mass  has  more  than  ofice  passed  in  a  few  yeats 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  Some- 
times it  has  changed  sides  merely  because  it  was  tired  of 
supporting  the  same  men,  sometimes  because  it  was  dis- 
mayed by  its  own  excesses,  sometimes  because  it  had  ex- 
pected impossibilities  arid  had  been  disappointed.  But, 
whenever  it  has  leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either 
direction,  resistance  has,  for  the  time,  been  impossible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a  distinct  form, 
they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally  matched.  On  the  side 
of  the  government  was  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  those  opulent  and  tvell-descended  gentlemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name.  These, 
with  the  dependents  whpse  support  they  could  command, 
were  no  small  power  in  the  state.  On  the  same  side 
were  the  great  body  of  the  clergy^  both  the  universities, 
and  all  those  laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to  epis- 
copal government  and  to  the  Anglican  ritual.  These  re- 
spectable  classes  found  themselves  in  the  company  of  some 
allies  much  less  decorous  than  themselves.  The  Puritan 
austerity  drovjp  to  the  king's  faction  all  who  made  pleas- 
ure their  business,  who  affected  gallantry,  splendor  of 
dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  With  these  went  all 
who  live  by  amusing  the  leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter 
and  comic  poet  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew;  for  these  artists  well  knew  that  they  might 
thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  despotism,  but  must 
starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the  precisians.  In  the  sE^-me 
interest  were  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  man.  The  queen, 
a  daughter  of  France,  was  of  their  own  faith.  Her  hus- 
band was  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  not 
a  little  in  awe  of  her.  Though  undoubtedly  a  Protest- 
ant on  conviction,  he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  old 
religion  with  no  ill  will,  and  would  gladly  have  granted 
them  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he  was  disposed  to 
concede  to  the  Presbyterians.  If  the  Opposition  obtained 
the  mastery,  it  was  probable  that  the  sanguinary  law3 
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enacted  against  papists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetii  would 
be  severely  enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  there- 
fore induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  court.  They  in  general  acted  with  a  cauticm 
which  l)rought  on  them  the  reproach  of  cowardice  and 
lukewarmness ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  maintaining 
great  reserve,  they  consulted  the  king's  interest  as  well 
as  their  own.  It  was  not  for  his  service  that  they  should 
be  con^icuous  among  his  Mends. 

The  main  strength  of  the  Opposition  lay  among  the 
small  freeholders  in  the  country,  and  among  ^the  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  But  th^se  were 
headed  by  a  fonpidable  mincarity  of  the  aristocracy;  a 
minority  which  included  the  rich  and  powerful  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stamford,  and  Es- 
sex, and  several  other  lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protest- 
ant Nonconformists,  and  most .  of  those  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  still  adhered  to  the  Calvinistio 
opinions,  which,  forty  years  before,  had  been  generally 
held  by  the  prelates  and  clergy.  The  municipal  corpo- 
rations took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Oppositicm  preponderated,  but  not 
very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for  the  meas- 
ures which  it  was  disposed  to  adopt.  The  reasonings  of 
the  most  enlightened  Royalists  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
"  It  is  true  that  great  abuses  have  existed,  but  they  have 
been  redressed ;  it  is  true  that  precious  rights  have  been 
invaded,  but  they  have  been  vindicated  and  surrounded 
with  new  securities.  The  sittings  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm  have  been,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  intermitted  during  eleven  years, 
but  it  has  now  been  provided  that  henceforth  three  years 
shall  never  elapse  without  a  Parliament ;  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York, 
oppressed  and  plundered  us,  but  those  hateful  courts  have 
now  ceased  to  exist ;  the  lord-lieutenant  aimed  at  estab- 
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Ushing  military  despotism,  bnt  he  lias  answered  for,  bis 
treason  with  his  head ;  the  primate  tainted  our  worship 
with  popish  rites,  and  punished  t)ur  scruples  with  popish' 
cruelty,  but  he  is  awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment 
of  his  peers ;  the  lord-keeper  sanctioned  ^  plan  by  which 
the  property  of  eVery  man  in  England  wasplaced  at  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  but  he  has  been  disgraced,  ruined, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  hiin- 
isters  of  tyranny  h^ve  expiated  their  crimes,  the  victin'is 
of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their  sufferings. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
per^vere  in  that  course  which  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary when  we  first  met,  after  a  long  interval,  and  found 
the  whole  administration  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is  time 
to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our  victory  over 
despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy.  It  was  not  in  oui* 
power  to  overturn  the  bad  institutions  which  lately  af- 
flicted our  country  without  shocks  which  haVe  loosened 
the  foundations  of  government ;  now  -that  those  institu^ 
tions  have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  prop  the  edifice  which 
it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter.  Henceforth  it  will  he 
our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemes  of  innova- 
tion, and  to  guard  from  encroachment  all  the. prerogatives 
with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed  the 
sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of  whom  the  ei^cel- 
lent  Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  with  not  less  force,  by  men  of 
not  less  ability  and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  lib- 
erties of  the  English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court 
would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  vigil^^nce  of  the  Com- 
mons was  relaxed.  True  it  was — such  was  the  reason- 
ing of  Pym,  of  HoUis,  and  of  Hampden — ^that  many  good 
laws  had  been  passed ;  but,  if  good  laws  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  king,  his  subjects  would  have  had 
little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  his  administratibn.  The 
recent  statutes  were  surely  not  of  more  authority  than  the 
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Great  Charter  or  the  Petitioil  of  Right;  yet  neither  the 
Great  Charter,  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  four  centu- 
ries, nor  the  Petition  of  Right,  sanctioned,  after  mature 
Reflection  and  for  valuable  consideration,  by  Charles  hihi- 
self,  had  been  fcund  effectual  for  the  protection  of  /the 
people.  If  once  the  check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if 
once  the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slumber,  all 
the  securities  for  English  freedom  resolved  themselves  into 
a.  single  one,  tlie  royal  word ;  and  it  had  been  proved  by 
'  a  long  and  seveire  experience  that  the  royal  word  could 
not  be  trusted.  \  '  .      ' 

The  two  j)arfies  Were  still  regarding  each  other  with 
cautious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet  measured  their 
strength,  when  news  arrived  which  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions and  confirmed. the  opinions  of  both,  The  great 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James,  had,  after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the  royal 
authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation  of  de- 
pendence. They  had  conspired  against  the  English  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  attainted  of  treason.  Their  im- 
mense domains  had,  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  had 
'Soon  been  peopled  by  thousands  of  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants.  The  new  settlers  were,  in  civilization  and 
intelligence,  far  superior  to  the  native  population,  and 
sometimes  abused  their  superiority.  The  animosity  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  race  was  increased  by  difference  of 
religion.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  Wentworth  scarcely  a 
murmur  was  heard ;  but  when  that,  strong  pressure  was 
withdrawn,  when  Scotland  had  set  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  when  England  was  distracted  iy  inter- 
nal quarrels,  the  smothered  rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth 
into  acts  of  fearful  violence.  ^  On  a  sudden,  the  aboriginal 
population  rose  on  the  colonists.  A  war,  to  which  na- 
tional and  theological  hatred  gave  a  character  of  peculiar 
ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread  to  the  neighboring 
provinces.  The  Castle  of  Dublin  was  scarcely  thought 
secure.  Every  post  brought  to  London  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  outrages  which,  without  any  exaggeration,  were 
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sniEcient  to  move  pity  and  horror.  These  evil  tidings 
roused  to  the  height  thp  zeal  of  both  the  gfeat  parties 
which  were  marshaled  against  each  other  at  Westrftinster, 
The  Royalists  maintained  that  it  wa&  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at  such  a  crisis, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To  the  Oppo- 
sition it  seemed  that  there  were  now  stronger  reasons 
than  ever  for  thwarting  and  restraining  him.  T^hat  the 
Commonwealth  was  in  danger  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
reason  for  giving  large  powers  to  a  trustworthy  magis- 
trate, but  it  wad  a  good  reason  for  taking  away  powers 
from  a  magistrate  who  was  at  heart  a  public  enemy.  To 
raise  a  great  army  had  always  been  the  king's  first  object. 
A  great  army  must  now  b^  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared 
tbat,^  unless  some  new  securities  were  devised,  the  forces 
levied  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland  would  be  employed 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  Npr  was  this  all.  A 
horrible  suspicion,  unju$t  indeed,  but  not  altogether  un- 
naturaly  had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was  an 
avowed  Roman  Catholic ;  the  king  v«l5  not .  regarded  by 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  persecuted,  as  a 
sincere  Protestant;  and  so  notorious  was  his  duplicity, 
that  there  was  no  treachery  of  which  hid  subjects  might 
not,  with  some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capable.  It 
was  sooxL  whispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast  work  of  darkness  which 
had  been  planned  at  Whitehall. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great  parliament- 
ary conflict  between  the  parties  which  have,  ever  since 
contended,  and  are  still  contending,  for  the  government 
of  the  nation,  toojc  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  Npvem- 
ber,  1641.  It  wias  moved  by  the  Opposition  th^t  the 
House  bf  Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  remon- 
strance, enumerating  the  faults  of  his  administration  ^ora 
the  time  of  his  accc>ssion,  and  expressing  the  distrust  with 
which  his  policy  was  still  regarded  by  his  people.  That 
assembly,  which  a  few  months  before  had  been  unanimous 
in  calling  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  was  now  divided  into 
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two  fierce^  and  ^ager  factions  of  nearly  equal  strength. 
After  a  hot  debate  of  many  hours, -the  remonstrance  was 
carried  by  only  eleven,  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle^was  highly  favorable  to  the- 
Conservative  party.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  only 
sopie  great  indiscretion  could  prevent  them  from  shortly 
obtaining  the  predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
Upper  House  wfijs  already,  their,  own.  Nothing  wiis  want- 
ing to  insure  their  success  but  t^at  the  king  should,  in 
all  his  conduct,  show  respect  for  the  laws  and  scrupulous 
good  faith  toward  his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
tt  last  discovered  that  an  entire  change  of  system  was 
necessary^  and  bad  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  what, 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  He  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  govern  in  harmony  with  the  Commons,  and,  for 
tl^t  end,  tooaU  to  hii^  counsels  men  in  whose  talents  and 
character  the  Commons  might  place  confidence.  Nor^was. 
the  selectipn  iU  made.  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper, 
all  three  distinguished  by  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  reforming  abuses  and  in  punishing  evil  ministers,  were 
invited  to  become  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown, 
and  were  soleninly  assured  by  Charles  that  be  would  take 
no  step  in  -any  way  affecting  the  X^owcf  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  their  privity.     . 

Had  he  kept  this  promise,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  reaction  which  was  already  in  progress  would  very 
soon  have  become  quite  as  strong  as  the  most  respectable 
Royalists  would  have  desired.  ^Already  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  h^dbegun  to  despair  of  the  fortuned 
of  their  party,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  talk 
of  selling  their  estates  and  emigrating  to  America.  That 
the  fair  prospects  which  had  begun  to  open  before  the  king 
were  suddenly  overcast,  that  his  life  was  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, .and  at  length  shortened  by  violence,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  own  faithlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested  both  the  par. 
ties  into  which  the  Hous^  of  Commons  was  divided.    Nor 
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is  this  strange }  fot  in  botli  those  parties  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  the  love  of  ordet  were  iningled,  th6ugh  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  The  advisers  whom  necessity  h&d  com- 
pelled Charles  to  call  round  him  were  liy  no  means  men 
after  his  own  heart.  They  had  joined  In  condemning  his 
tyranny,  in  abridging  his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  in- 
struments. They  were  now,  indeed,  prepared  to  defend 
by  strictly  legal  means  his  strictly  legal  prerogatives,  but 
they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  thought  of 
reviving  Wentworth's  projects  of  Thorough.  They  were, 
therefore,  in  the  king's  opinion,  traitors  who  differed  only 
in  ihe  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from  Pym  and 
Hampden. 

He  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  promised  the 
chiefs  of  the  Ccmstitutional  Royalists  that  no  step  of  im- 
portance should  be  taken  without  their  knowledge,  form- 
ed a  resolution  the  most  ihomentous  of  his  whole  life, 
carefully  concealed  that  resolution  from  them,  and  execu- 
ted it  in  a  manner  which  overwhelmed  them  with  shame 
and  dismay./  He  sent  the  attorney  general  to  impeach 
Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Not  content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  of  the  unintJerrupted  practice  of  den- 
turies,  he  went  in  person,  accompanied  by  armed  men,  to 
seize  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  attempt  failed.  T?he  accused  members  had  left 
the  house  a  short  time  before  Charles  entered  it.  A  sud"- 
den  and  Violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  both  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  followed. '  The  most  favorable 
view  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  on. 
this  occasion  by  his  most  partial  advocates  is,  that  he  had 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  he  hurried  into  a  gross  indis- 
cretion by  the  evil  counsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his  court- 
iers. But  the  genebral  voice  loudly  charged  him  with  far 
deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  his  subjects, 
ftftet  a  long  estrangement  produced  by  his  maladniinis- 
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tration,  were  returnuig  to  him  with  feelings  6f  coufidenoe 
and  aifeetion,  he  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all  theijC 
dearest  rights,  at  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  at  the  very 
prinoiple  of  trial  by  jnry.  He  had  shown  that  he  consid- 
ered opposition  to  ^is  arbitrary  designs  aS  a  crime  to  be 
expiated  only  by  blood.  He  had  broken  faith,  not  only 
with  his  great  council  and  with  his  people,  bht  with  his 
own  adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  for  aii  unfore- 
seen accident,  would  probably  have  produced' a  bloody 
conflict  round  the  speaker's  c^air.  Those  who  had  the 
chief  sway  in  the  Lower  House  noW  felt  that  not  only 
their  power  and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and  their 
necks,  were  staked  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  court  revived  in  an  instant.-  During  the 
night  which  followed  the  outrage  the  whole  city  of  Lon- 
don was  in  arms.  In  ft,  few  hoi^rs  the  roads  leading  to 
the  capital  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen, 
spurring  hard  to  Westminster,  with  the  badges  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  their  hats.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Opposition  becamd  at  once  irresistible,  and 
carried,  by  more  than  two  votes  to  ojie,  resolutions  of  un- 
precedented violence.  ,  Strong  bodies  of  the  train-bands, 
regularly  relieved^  -mounted  guard  round  Westminster 
Hall.  The  gates  of  the  king's  palace  were  daily  besieged 
by  a  furious  multitude,  whose  taunts  and  execrations 
were  heard  even  In  the  presence  chamber,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the  roy^  apartments  by  the  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  household.  Had  Charles  remained  muqh 
longer  in  his  stormy  capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mons would  have  found  a  plea  for  making  him,  under  out- 
ward forms  of  respect,  a  state  prisoner. . 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the  day  of  a 
terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had  arrived.  A  nego- 
tiation began  which  occupied  many  months.  Accusa 
tions  and  recriminations  passed  backward  and  forward 
between  the  contending  parties.  All  accommodation  had 
become  impossible.     The  sure  punishment  which  waita 
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on  habitual  perfidy  had  at  length  overtaken  the  king.  It 
was  to  no  purposfe  that  he  now  pawned  his  royal  word, 
and  invoked  Heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  profes- 
sions. The  distrust  with  wliich  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties.  -  They 
were  oonyinced  that  they  oould  be  safe  only  when  he  was 
utterly  helpless.  Their  demand,  therefore,  was,  that  h^ 
should  surrender,  not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he 
had  usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  Kis  own 
recent  promises^  but  also  other  prerogatives  which  the 
English  kings  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
continue  to  possess  at  the  present  day.  No  minister  must 
be  appointed,  no  peer  created  without  the  consent  of  the 
houses.  Above  all,  the  sovfereign  must  resign  that  su- 
preme military  authority  which,  from  time  beyond  all 
memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal  office. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such  demands  while 
ho  had'  any  means  ol  resistance  Was  not  to  be  .expected ; 
yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  houses  could  safely 
have  exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing positiout  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
firmly  attached  to  hereditary  mbnarchy.  Those  who  held 
republican  opinions  were  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture 
to  speak  out.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish 
kingly  government  y  yet  it  was  plain  that  no  confi^dence 
oould  be  placed  in  the  king.  It  would,  have  been  absurd 
in  those  who  knew,  by  recent  proof,  that  he  was  bent  on 
destroying  them,  to  content  themselves  with  presenting 
to  him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  receiving  from  him 
firesh  promises  similar  to  those  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  and  broken.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  an  army 
had  prevented  him  from  entirely  subveHing  the  old  Con- 
stitutioYi  of  the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary  to  levy*  a 
great  regular  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  it 
would  therefojre  have  been  mere  insanity  to  leave  him  in 
possession  of  that  plenitude  of  military  authority  which 
his  ancestors  had  enjoyed. 

Whea  a  country  is,  in  the  situation  in  which  England 
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,then  was,  when  the  kingly^  offioe  is  regarded  with  Ioy6 
and  veneration/ but  Ihe  person  who  i^  that  office  is 
bated  and  distrusted,  it  should  s^m  that  the  OQurse  wbicib 
ought  to  be  taken  is  obvious.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
should  be  preserved;  the  person  should  be  discardedL. 
Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1399  and  in  1689.  Had 
there  been,  in  1642,  any  man  occupying  a  position  sim^ 
ilar  to  that  which  Henry  of  Lancaster  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  the  Second,  it  is  probable  that  the  houses 
would  haye  changed  the  dynasty,  and  Would  have  made 
no  formal  change  in,  the  Constitution*  The  new  king, 
called  to  the  throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent  on 
their  support,  would  have  been  xmder  the"  necessity  of 
governing  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  and  opinions. 
But  there  was  no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary party ;  and,  though  that  party  contained  many 
meii  of  high  rank  and.many  men  of  eminent  ability,  there 
was  none  who  toweled  so  conspicuously  above  the  rest 
that  he  could  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown. 
As  there  was  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king  was  to 
be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal  title  to 
Charles.  Only  one  course j  therefore,  was  left,  and  ^  that 
was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  firom  the  regal  prerogatives. 
The  change  which  the  houses  proposed  to  make  in  out 
institutions,  though  it  seems  exorbitant  when  distinctly 
p^  forth  and  digested  into  articles  of  capitulation,  really 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  change  which,  ja  the 
next  generation,  was  effected  by  the  Revolution.  It  is 
true  that  at.  the  Revolution  the  sovereign  was  not  de- 
prived by  law  of  the  power  of  naming  his  ministers,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  since  the  Revolution  no  ministry 
has  b^en  able  to  remain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that 
the  sovereign  still  possesses  the  power  of  creating  peers, 
and,  the  more  important,  power  of  the  sword,  but  it  iB 
equally  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  sov- 
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etfiga  ImSy  ever  fitnoe  the  Bevolution,  been  guided  by  ad- 
visers who  possess  the  ooii6denbe  of  the  representatives  of 
the  jQation.  In^  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  Boundhead  party 
in  lft42,  and  the  eitatesmen  who,  about  half  a  9entufy 
later,  effected  the  Revolution,  had  exactly  the  same  object 
in  view.  That  object  was  to  terminate  the  -contest  be- 
tween the  oarown  and  the  Parliament,  by  giving  to  the 
Parliament  a  supreme  ccnoitrd  over  the  executive  admin-, 
istration.  The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  effected  this 
indirectly,  by  changing  the  dynasty..  The  Roundheads 
of  1642,  being  unable  to  change  the  dynasty,  were  com-, 
pelled  to  take  a  direct  course  toward  their  end. 

^  We  can  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands  of  the 
Opposition,  importing,  as  they  did,  a  complete  and  formal 
transfer  to  the  Parliament- of  powers  which  had  always 
belonged  to  the  crown,  should  hav^  shocked  that  great 
party  of  >which  the  characteristics  are  respect  for  constitu- 
ted  authority  and  drestd  of  violent  innovation.  That  party 
had  recently  been  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  peadeable 
means  th^  ai^ndency  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
that  hope  hcul  been  blighted.  The  duplicity  of  Charles 
had  made  his  old  enemies  irreconcilable,  had  driven  back 
into  the  ranjcs  of  the  disaffected  a  crowd  of  moderate  men 
who  were  in  the  very  act  of  coming  over  to  his  side,  and 
had  so  cruelly  mortified  bis  best  friends  that  they  had  for 
a  time  stood  aloof  in  silent  shame  and  resentment.  Now, 
however,  the  Constitutional  Royalists  were  fcwroed  to  make 
their  choice  between  two  dangers,  and  they  thought  it 
their  duly  rath^  to  rally  round  a  prince  whose  past. con- 
duct they  condemned,  aini  whose  word  ilispired  them  with 
little  confidence,  than  to  suffer  the  regal  office  to  be  de- 
graded, and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  etitirely  remod- 
eled. With  such  feelings,  many  men,  whose  virtues  and 
abilities  would  have  done  honor  t6  any  cause,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king. 

In  August,  1642,  th^  sword  was  at  length  drawn,  and 
soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of  the  kingdom,  two  hostile 
factions  appeared  in  arms  against  each  other.     It  is  not 
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easy  to  say  'v^hich  of  the  oontending  parties  was  at  first 
the  more  formidable.  The  houses  commanded  London 
and  the  counties  r6un4  London,  the  fleet,  the  navigation 
of  the  {Thames,  and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  sea-ports. 
They  bad. at  their  disposal  almost  all- the  military  stores 
of  the  Hiiigdom,  and  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  on 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  on  some  im- 
portant products  of  domestic  industry.  The  king  was  ill 
provided  with  artillery  and  amrtiunition.  The  taxQs  which 
he  laid  on:  the  rural  districts  occupied-  by  his  troops  pro- 
duced, it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which  the 
Parliament  drew  from  the  city  of  London  alone.  He  re- 
lied, indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary  aid,  on  the  munificence 
of  his  opulent  adherents.  Maliy  of  these  mortgaged  thieir 
land,  pawned  their  je-^els,  and  broke  iip  their  silver  charg- 
elrs  and  christening  bowls  in  order  to  assist  him.  But 
experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  individuals,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
is  a  poor  financial  resource  when  compared  with  severe 
.  and  methodical  taxation,  which  presses  on  the  willing  and 
unwilling  alike.  ' 

Charles,  however^  had  one  p.dvantage,  which,  if  he  had 
used' it  Well,  Would  have  more  than  compensated  for  the 
want  of  storde  and  jnoney,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
his  mismanagenient,  gave  him,  during  some  months,  a 
superiority  in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought  mtlch 
better  than  those  of  the  Parliament.  Both  armies,  it  is 
true,  were  almost  entirely  corriposed  of  men  who  had  nev- 
er seen  a  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was 
great.  The  Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire- 
lings whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to  enlist. 
Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best ; 
and  (Bven  Hampden's  regiment  w^  described  by  Crom- 
well as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of 
place.  The  royar army,  on  the  mher  hand,  consisted  in 
great  part  of  gentlemen^  high  spirited,  ardent,  accustom- 
ed, to  consider  dishonor  as  more  terrible  than  death,  ac 
customed  to  fencing,  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding 
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tad  to  manJIy  and  perilous:  sport,  which  has  been  well 
called  the  image  of  war.  ,  Such  gentlemen,  mounted  on 
their  favorite  horses,  and  commanding  little  bands,,  com- 
posed of  their  younger  brothers,  grooms,  game-keepers, 
and  huntsmen,  Were,  from  the  very  first  day  on  which 
they  took  the  field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit 
in  a  skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obedienpe,  the 
meehanical  precision  of  movement,^  which  are  character- 
istio  of  the  regular  soldier,  these  gallant  volunteers  never 
attained.  But  they  were  at  first  .opposed  tc  enemies  as 
undisciplined  as  themselves,  and  far  less  active,  athletic, 
and  daring.  For  a  time,  therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were 
successful  in  almost  evety  encounter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in  the.  choioe  \oi 
a  general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Earl  of  EsseX 
made  him  one  6f  the  most  important  members  of  the  Par* 
liamentary  party.  He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent 
with  credit,  and,  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  mil- 
itary reputation  as  any  man  in  the  country.  But  it  soon , 
appeared  that  he  was  Unfit  for  the  post  of  oommander-in- 
ohief.  He  had  little  energy  and  no  originality.  The 
methodical  tactics  which  he*  had  learned  in  the  war  of  the 
Palatinate  did  not  save  him  firom  the  disgrace  of  being 
surprised  and  baffled  by  stich  a  captain  as  Rupert,  who 
could  claim  no  higher  fame  than  that  of  an  enterprising 
partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  .who  held  the  chief  commissions 
under  Essex  qualified  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  him. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed. 
In^  a  country  which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  person  living,  m&de  war  on  a  great  scale  by  land, 
generals  of  tried  skill  and  valor  were  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  necessary^  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trust  un- 
tried men^  and  the  preference  was  naturally  given  to  men 
distinguished  either  by  their  station,  or  by  the  abilities 
which  they  had  displayed,  in  Parliament.  In  scarcely  a 
single  instance,  however,  was  the  selection  fortunate. 
Neither  the  grandees  nor  the  orators  proved  good  soldiers. 
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The  Earl  of  Stamford,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  En- 
gland,  was  routed  by  the  Royalists  at  Strattbn.  Nathan- 
iel Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  His  cotemporairies  in  talents 
for  civil  business,  disgraced  himself  by  the  pusillanimpos 
surrender  of  Bristol.  Indeed,  of  all  the  statesmen  who 
at  tills  juncture  accepted  high  military  commands,  Hamp- 
den alone  appears  to  have  carried  into  the  camp  the  ca* 
pacity  and  strength  of  mind  which  had  made  him  eminent 
in  politics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advantage  was 
decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They  were  victorious  both 
in  the  western/and  in  the  northern  counties.  They  had 
wrested  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the 
Parliament.  They  had  won  several  battles,  and  had  not 
sustained  a  single  serious  ot  ignominious  defeats  Among 
the  Roundheads  adversity  had  begun  to  produce  dissension 
and  discontent.  The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  some- 
times by  plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the  royal  army,  iamd 
to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at  their  own  doors.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  peers,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained  at  Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford ;  nor 
can  it  1)0  doubted  that,  if  the  operations  of  the  Cavaliers 
had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by  a  sagacious  and  poW- 
erfdil  mind,  Charles  would  soon  have  marched  in  triumph 
to  Whitehall. 

But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 
away,  and  it  never  returned.  In  August,  1643,  he  sat 
down  before  the  city  of  Gloucester.  '  That  city  was  de«- 
fended  by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  garrison  with  a  de- 
termination such  as  had  not,  sincQ  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  been  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  Parliament. 
The  emulation  of  London  vras  excited.  The  train-bands 
of  the  city  volunteered  to  march  wherever  their  services 
might  be  required.'  A  great  force  was  speedily  collected, 
and  began  to  move  westward.  The  siege  of  Gloucester 
was  raised.  The  Royalists  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
were  disheartened;  the  spirit  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
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revived ;  arnl.the  apostate- lords,  who  had  lately  fled  from 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  back  from  Oxford  to 
Westminster. 

And  novir  a  new  and  alarming  class  of  symptoms  began 
to  appear  in  the  distempered  body  politic.  There,  had 
been,  from  the  first,  in  the  Parliamentary  party,  some 
men  whose,  minds  w^ro  set  on  objects  from  which  the 
majority  of  that  party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
These^  men  w^re,  in  religion,  Independents.  They  con^ 
oeived  that  every  Christian  congregation  had,  under  Christ, 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual^  that  appeals  to 
provincial  and  national  synods  were  scarcely  less  unscrip- 
tural  than  appeals  to  the  Court  oi  Arches  or  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  that  popery,  prelacy,  and  Presbyteriauism  were, 
merely  three  forms  of  one  great  apostasy.  In  politics 
they  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  their  time.  Root  and 
Branch  men,  or,  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  ^of  our  own 
time.  Radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  the  power  of 
the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a  commonwealth 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  At  first  they  had 
been  inconsiderable  both  in  numbers  and  in  weight ;  but, 
before  the  war  had  lasted  •tw;o  years,  they  became,  not, 
indeed,  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerful  faction  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  old  Parliamentary  leaders  had 
been  removed  by  death,,  and  others  had  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic confidence.  Pym  had  been  borne,  with  princely  hon- 
ors, to  a  grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden  had 
fallen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly,  endeavoring,  by  his 
heroic  example,  to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  to 
face  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Rupert.  Bedford  had  been  im- 
true  to  the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to  be 
lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had  shown  little 
vigor  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
At  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  the  Independent  party, 
ardent,  res6lute,  and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise  its 
head  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Parliament. 

The- soul  of  that  party,  was  Oliver  CromwQll.     Bred  U 
peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  ^t  more  than  forty  years  of 
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age,  a<io«pted  a  commigsion  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
No  sooner  had  he  become  a  soldier,  than  he  discerned, 
with  the  keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were  unable  to  perceive. 
He  saw  precisely  where  the  streJngth  of  the  Boyalists  lay, 
and  by  what  means  alone,  that  strength  could  be  ovef- 
poweredw  -He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  army  of  the  Parliament*-  He  saw,  also,  that  there 
were  abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose  ; 
materials  less  showy,-  indeed,  but  more  solid,  than  those 
of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of  the  king  wete  cbm- 
posed.  It  was  necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were 
not  mere  mercenaries ;  for  recruits  of  decent  statio^  and 
grave  chatacter,  fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public  lib- 
erty. With  suoh  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment,  and, 
while  he  subjected  them  to  a  discipline  n^ore  rigid  than 
bad  ever  before -been  known  in  England,  he  administered 
to  theilr  intellectual  and  moral  nature  stimulants  of  fear- 
ful potency  i 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superi- 
ority of  his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the 
command,  the  Parliamentary  forces  underwent  a  succes- 
sion of  shameful  disasters,  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of 
Marstoh  Moor  fully  compensated  for  all  that  had  been  lost 
elsewhere.  That  Victory  was  not  a  more  serious  blow  to 
the  Royalists  than,  to  the  party  which  had  hitherto  been 
dominant  at  Westminster  ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  re- 
trieved by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
valor  of  tne  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and 
the  new  model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts, 
and  with  every  mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those 
who  had  held  high  posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  War  was  intrusted  to  very  different  hands. 
Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but  of  mean  understanding  and 
irresolute  temper,  was  the  nominal  lord-general  of  the 
foiroes,  but  Cromwell  was  their  teal  head. 
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Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole  army  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  he  had  organized  his  own 
I'egiment.  As^soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the 
event  of  the  war  was  decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now 
to  encounter  natural  courage  equal  to  their  own,  enthu- 
siasm stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  a^  was 
utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  that, 
the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Esfeexl  At  Naseby  took 
place  the  first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  remodeled  army  of  the  houses.  The  victory  of  the 
Roundheads  was  complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed 
by  other  triumphs  in- rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months 
the  authority  of  th^  Parliament  was  fully  established  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  was 
by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did  not  much  exalt  their 
national  character,  delivered  up  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  dcfubtful,  the 
houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death,  had  interdicted, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  authority,  the  use  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  had  required  all  men  to  subscribe  that  re- 
nowned  instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
work  of  innovation  and  revenge  was  pushed  on  with  still 
greater  ardor.  The  ecclesiasticcJ  polity  of  the  kingdom 
was  remodeled.  Most  of  the  old  clergy  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices.  Fines,  often  of  ruinous  amount,  were 
laid  on  the  Royalists,  already  impoverished  by  large  aids 
furnished  to  the  king.  Many  estates  were  confiscated. 
Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found  it  expedient  to  purchase, 
at  an  enormous  cost,  the  protection  of  eminent  members 
of  the  victorious  party.  Large  domains  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapters,  were  seized, 
and  either  granted  away  or  put  up  to  auction.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  spoliations,  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of 
England  was  at  onoe  offered  for  sale.  As  money  was 
scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title  was  inse- 
cure, and  as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful  bidders  pre- 
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vented  firee  competition,  the  prioes  were  often  merely 
nominal.  Thus  many  old  and  honorable  families  disap-, 
peared  and  were  heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new  men 
rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

But,  while  the  houses  Were  employing  their  authority 
thus,,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of^their  hands.  'It  had  been 
obtained  by  calling  ii^to  existence  a  power  which  could 
not  be  controlled. ,  In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve 
months  after  the  last  fortress  of  the  CavAliers  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parlicgnenti  the  Parliament  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  England  was,, 
under  various  names  and  forms,  really  governed  by  the 
sword.  Never  before  that  time  or  since  that  time  was 
the  civil  power  in  our  country  subjected  to  iliilitary  dic- 
tation. .  - 

The  army  which  npw  became  supreme  in  the  state  was 
an  army  very  different  from  any  that  has  since  been  seen 
among  us.  At  present  the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  is 
not-  such  as  can  seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of 
English  laborers  6*om  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost  im* 
passable  separates  him  from  the  commissioned  officer. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  rise  high  in  the  service 
rise  by  purchase,  So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the 
remote  dependencies  of  Eligland,  that  every  man  who  en- 
lists in  the  line  must  expect  to  pass  many  years  in  exile, 
and  some  years  in  climates  Unfavorable  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  European  race.  The  army  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  raised  for  home  service.  The  pay  of  the 
private  soldier  was  much  above  the  wages  earned  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  he  distinguished  himself 
by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high 
commands.  The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed  of  per- 
sons superior  in  station  and  education  to  the  multitude. 
These  persons,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accustomed  to 
reflect,  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the 
pressure  of  want,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license, 
not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,' but  by  religious  and 
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political  zeal,  mingled  with  the  desire  of  distinction  and 
pr«motioa.  The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  re- 
oofded  in  thou-  solemn  rosolutions,  was,  that  they  had  mt 
te«n  forced  intp  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  cl,ie[iy  r«r 
the  sake  of  tacre ;  that  they  were  no  janissaries,  butVree- 
born  Englishmen,  who  hud,  of  their  own  acrard,  put  their 
lives  m  jeopardy  for  the  liberties  and  reli^i^n  of  England, 
ana  whoso  right  and  duty  it  was  to  wuteh  ov«r  the  w.I- 
lare  of  the  nation  which  they  had  saved. 

A  force  thus  corapsed  might,  without  injury  to  its 
effiotency  bo  mdalged  in  some  liberties  which,  if  allowed 
to  any  other  troops,  would  have  proved  subversive  of  all 
disciplme.     In  general,  soldiers  who  should  form  them- 
«iyes  mto  political  elnbs,  elect  delegates,  and  pa.s  reso- 
hitions  on  high  questions  of  state,  would  soon  break  loose 
from  aU  control,  would  cease  to  form  an  army,  and  ivould 
booomo  tUe  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.     Nor 
waid  It  be  safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment 
wUgions  meetings,  at  which  a  corporal  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture should  load  the  devotions  of  hia  Jc«s  gifted  colonel, 
and  admomsh  a  backsliding  major.     But  suoh  was  tho 
intclhgenoe,  the  gravity,   and  the  self-command  of  tho 
warriors  whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in  their  camp 
a  political  organization  and  a  rehgiou.s  organization  eould 
exist  without  destroying  military  organization.    The  same 
men  who,  off  duty,  were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field- 
preachers,  were  distingui.shed  by  steadiness,  by  the  spirit 
of  order,  and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watcli,  on  drill,  and 
on  tho  field  of  battle.  ' 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The  stub- 
torn  courage  characteristic  of  the  Engli.sh  people  was,  by 
the  system  of  Cromwell,  at  oneo  regulated  and  stimula- 
ted.  Other  learlers  have  maintained  order  as  strict ;  oth- 
er  leaders  have  inspired  their  IbUowers  .vith  a  zeal  as  ar- 
dent  •  but  in  hi^  camp  alone  the  most  rigid  dL^ejpline  was 
found  m  company  with  the  fiercest  enthusiasm.  His 
troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  machines, 
Whde  bornmg  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders! 

It 
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From  the  time  when  tho  army  was  remodobd  to  the  time 
when  it  wais  disbanded,  it  never  fcmnd,  cither  in  the  Brit- 
ish islands  or  on  the  Continent,  an  enemy  ^vho  conld  stand 
its  onset,  '  In  En  gland,  Sootlaod,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the 
Puritan  warriors,  often  surronnded  by  diflietiltics,  soma- 
times  contending  against  threefold  odds,  not  only  never 
failed  to  conquer,  but  uf^ver  failed  to  destroy  and  break 
ia  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at 
length  carne  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  cer- 
tain triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  renowned 
battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.  Tii- 
renne  was  startled  by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with 
which  his  English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  cx» 
pressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he  learned  that ' 
it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell-g  pikeracn  to  rejoice 
greatly  when  they  beheld  the  enemy ;  and  the  banished 
Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  wlien  they 
saw  a  brigade  of  tlieir  oountrymcnj  outnumbored  by  foes 
and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive  before  it  in  hnadlong  rout 
the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a 
counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced  imprcgna* 
bio  by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France, 

But  that  which  cliiefly  distinguished  the  army  of  Crom- 
well from  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  tlje 
fear  of  God  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  most  zealous  Royalists  that,  in  that  singu- 
lar camp,  no  oath  wag  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling 
was  seen,  and  that,  during  the  long  dominion  of  the  sol- 
diery, the  property  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and  the  honor 
of  woman  were  held  sacred.  If  outrages  were  eommittedj 
they  were  outrages  of  a  very  diflercnt  fdnd  from  those  of 
which  a  victorious  army  is  generally  guilty.  No  servant- 
girl  complained  of  the  rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ; 
not  an  ounce  of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the 
goldsmiths ;  but  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window  oh 
which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted,  produced  in 
the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  to  quell.     One  of  Crom- 
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welPs  chief  difiioulties  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and 
^dragoons  from  invading  hy  main  forciQ  the  pulpits  of  min- 
isters whose  discourses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time, 
were  not  savory ;  and  too  many  of  our  cathedrals  still 
bear  the  i^arks  of  the  hatred  with  which  those  stern  spir- 
its regarded  every  vestige  of  popery. 

To  keep  down  the  Engli3h  people  was  no  light  task 
even  for  that  army.  Np  sooner  was  the  first  pressure  of 
military  tyranny  felt,  than  the  nation,  unbroken  to  such 
servitude,  began  to  struggle  fiercely.  Insurrections  broke 
out  even  in  those  counties  which,  during  the  recent  war, 
had  been  the  most  submissive  to  the  Parliament.  In- 
deed, the  Parliament  itself  abhorred  its  old  defenders  more 
than  its  old  enemies,  and  was  desirous  to  come  ta  terms 
of  accommodation  with  Charles  at  the  expense  of  the 
ti'oops.  In  Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  a  coaliticm  was 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  a  large  body  of  Pres- 
byterians who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Independents 
with  detestation.  At  length  the  storm  burst.  There 
were  risings  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales. 
The  fleet  in  the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  col- 
ors, stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern  coast.  A 
great  Scottish  force  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  into 
Lancashire.  It  might  well  be  suspected  that  these. move- 
ments were  contemplated  with  secret  complacency  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off. 
While  Fairfax  suppressed  the  risings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  Oliver  routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and, 
leaving  their  castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
His  troops  were  few  -when  compared  with  the  invaders ; 
but  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  counting  his  enenaies. 
The  Scottish  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in 
the  Scottish  government  followed.  An  administration, 
hostile  to  the  king,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Crom- 
well, more  than  ever  the  darling  of  his  soldiers,  returned 
in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  conmiencement  of 
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the  civil  war,  no  man  would  have  dared  to  allude,  and 
which  was  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  began 
to  take  a  distinct  form.  The  austere  warriors  who  ruled 
the  nation  had,  during  some  months,  meditated  a  fearful 
vengeance  on  the  captive  king.  When  and  how  the 
scheme  originated;  whether  it  spread  from  the  general 
to  the  ranks,  or  from  the  ranks  to  the  general ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  ascribed,  to  policy  using  fanaticism  as  a  tool^ 
or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  with  headlong  im- 
pulse, are  questions  which,  even  at  this  day,  can  not  bo 
answered  with  perfect  confidence..  It  seems,  however,  on 
the  whole,  probable  that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  real- 
ly forced  to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  an- 
other great  ^)ccasion  a  few  years  later,  he  sacrificed  his 
own  judgment  and  his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of 
the  army  ;  for  the  power  which  he  had  called  into  exist- 
ence was  a  power  which  even  he  could  not  always  con- 
trol ;  and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  command,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  iie  should  sometimes  obey.  He  publicly  pro- 
tested that  he-  was  no  mpver  in  the  matter ;  that  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  without  his  privity ;  tKat  he  could 
not  advise  the  Parliament  to  strike  the  blow,  but  that  he 
submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. It  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  these  profes- 
sions as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly  im- 
puted to  him.  But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a 
hypocrite  will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool.  They 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  show  that  he  had  some  purpose 
to  serve  by  secretly  stimulating  the  army  to  take  that 
course  which  he  did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never, 
by  his  respectable  enemies,  represented  as  wantonly  cruel 
or  implacably  vindictive,  would  have  taken  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  mere  malev- 
olence. He  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when 
he  consented  to  shed  that  august  blood,  that  he  was  doing 
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a  deed  which  was  inexpiable,  and  which  would  move  the 
grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Royalists,  but  of  nine 
tenths  of  those  who  had  stood  by  the  Parliament.N  What- 
ever, visions  may  have  deluded  others,  he  was  assuredly 
dreaming  neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique  pattern,  nor 
of  th(B  millennial  reign  of  the  saints.  If  he  already  aspir- 
ed to  be  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was 
plain  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  less  formidable  com- 
petitor than  Charles  the  Second  would  be.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  the  loyalty  of  ev- 
ery Cavalier  would  be  transferred,  unimpaired,  to  Charles 
the  Second.  Charles  the  First  weis  a  captive ;  Charles 
the  Second  would  be  at  liberty.  Charles  the  First  Was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  slaying  him ; 
Charles  the  Second  would  excite  all  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  distressed  youth  and  innocence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  considerations  so  obvious  and  so  im- 
portant escaped  the  most  profound  politician  of  that  age. 
The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell  had,  at  one  time,  meant  to 
mediate  between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament,  and  to 
reorganize  the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name.  In  this  design  he 
persisted  till  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  re- 
fractory temper  of  his  soldiers  and  by  the  incurable  du- 
plicity of  the  king.  A  party  in  the  camp  began  to  clam- 
or for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was  for  treating  with 
Agag.  Conspiracies  were  formed.  Threats  of  impeach- 
ment were  loudly  uttered.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  which 
all  the  vigor  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly  quell ; 
and  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  severity  and  kind- 
ness, he  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors  who  regarded  the  fiEdlen  ty- 
rcmt  as  their  foe  and  as  the  foe  of  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  more  evident  than  ever 
that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted.  Th6  vices  of  Charles 
had  gro¥m  upon  him.     They  were,  indeed,  vices  which 
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difficulties  and  perplexities  generally  bring  out  in  the 
strongest  light.  Cunpingis  the  natural  defense  of  the 
weak.  A  jwrince,  therefore,  who  is  HaLitually  a  deceiver 
when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not  likely  to  learn  frank- 
ness in  the  midst  of  embarrassraents  and  distresses. 
Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most 
unlucky  dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to 
whom  so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought  home 
by  undeniable  evidence.  He  publicly  recognized  the 
houses  at  Westminster  as  a  legal  Parliament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  private  minute  in  council  declaring 
the  recognition  null.  He  publicly  disclaimed  all  thought 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his  people :  he  privately 
solicited  aid  from  France,  from  Denmark,  and  from  Lor- 
raine. He  publicly  denied  that  he  employed  papists  :  at 
the  same  time,  he  privately  sent  to  his  generals  directions 
to  employ  every  papist  that  would  serve.  He  publicly  took 
the  sacrament  at  Oxford  as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would 
even  connive  at  popery :  he  privately  assured  his  wife  that 
he  intended  to  tolerate  popery  in  England,  and  he  authoriz- 
ed Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise  that  popery  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  at 
his  agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the  royal 
hand-writing,  reprimands  intended  to  be  read  by  others, 
and  eulogies  which  were  to  be  seen  only  by  himself.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  insincerity  now  tainted  the 
king's  whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends  could 
not  refrain  from  complaining  to  each  other,  with  bitter 
grief  and  shame,  of  his  crooked  politics.  His  defeats, 
they  said,  gave  them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since 
he  had  been  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the  victo- 
rious party  \^hich  had  not  been  the  object  both  of  his  flat- 
teries and  of  his  machinations ;  but  never  was  he  more 
unforttinate  than  when  he  attempted  at  Once  to  cajole  and 
to  undermine  Cromwell,  a  man  not  easily  to  be  either  oa- 
jolod  or  undermined. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  to 
hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his 
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army,  his  own  greatness,  nay,  his  own  lifp,  in  an  attempt, 
which  would  probably  have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince 
whom  no  engagement  could  bind.  With  many  struggles 
and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without  many  prayers, 
the  decision  was  made.  Charles  was  left  to  his  fate. 
The  military  saints  resolved  that,  in  defiance  of  the  old' 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment 
of  the  nation,  the  king  should  expiate  his  crimes  with  his 
blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a  death  like  that  of  his 
unhappy  predecessors,  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  Second  But  he  was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason. 
Those  who  had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight 
stabbers.  What  they  did  they  did  in  order  that  it  might 
be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  it  might  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembraiice.  They  enjoyed  keenly 
the  very  scandal  which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient 
Constitution  and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were  di- 
rectly opposed  to  regicide,  made  regicide  seem  strangely 
fascinating  to  a  party  bent  on  effepting  a  complete  politi- 
cal and  social  revolution.  In  order  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in 
pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  government ; 
and  this  necessity  was  rather  agreeable  than  painfUl  to 
them.  The  Commons  passed  a  vote  tending  to  accom- 
modation with  the  king.  -  The  soldiers  excluded  the  ma- 
jority by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
Their  house  was  instantly  closed.  No  court,  known  to 
the  law,  would  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judging  the 
fountain  of  justice.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  cre- 
ated. That  tribunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a  trai- 
tor, a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  and  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  shoulders  before  thousands  of  spectators^ 
in  firont  of  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  own  palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  those  political 
and  religious  zealots,  to  whom  this  deed  is  to  be  ascribed, 
had  committed,  not  only  a  crime,  but  an  error.  They 
had  given  to  a  prinoe,  hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly 
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by  his  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  on  a  great 
theater,  before  the  eyes  of  aU  nations  and  all  ages,  some 
Xjualities  which  irresistibly  call  forth  the  admiration  and 
love  of  mankind,  the  high  spirit  of  a  ^gallant  gentlemaui 
the  patience  and  meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian ;  nay, 
they  had  so  contrived  their  revenge,  that  the  very  man 
whose  whole  life  had  been  a  series  of  attacks  on, the  lib<* 
erties  of  England,  now  seemed  .to  die  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  those  very  liberties.  No  demagogue  ever  pro- 
duped  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  cap- 
tive king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  all  his  regal 
dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  dauntless  courage, 
gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  oppressed  people, 
manfully  refused  to  plead  beibjce  »  court  unknown  to  the 
law,  appealed  from  military  violence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  purged  ^of  its  most  respectable  members, 
and  the  House  of,  Lords  deprived  of  ite  legislative  func- 
tions, and  told  his  weeping  hearers  that  he  was  defending 
not  only  his  own  cause,  but  theirs.  His  long.misgovern- 
ment,  his  innumerable  -  perfidies,  were  forgotten.  His 
memory  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
subjects  associated  with  those  fi^e  institutions  which  he 
had^  during  many  years,  labored  to  destroy  ;  for  those  free 
institutions  liad  perished  with  him,  and,  amid  the  mourn- 
ful silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms,  had  been 
defended  by  his  voice  alone.  From  that  day  began  a  re- 
action in  fevor  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  re- 
action  which  never  ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been 
set  up  in  all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king  seemed  to 
have  derived. new  energy  from  that  sacrament  of  blood  by 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  closely  together,  and 
separated  themselves  forever  from  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  England  was  declared  a  commonwealth. 
The  House  of  Commons,  reduced  to  a  small  number  of 
members,  was  nominally  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
In  fjEict,  the  army  and  its  great  chief  governed  every  thing. 
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Oliver  had  made  his  choi?)e.  He  had  kept  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiei's,  and  had  broken  with  ahnost  every  other  class 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps 
and  fortresses  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  had  appeared  arrayed  against  each  other,  were  com- 
bined against  him ;  all  the  Cavaliers,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Roundheads,  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  England,  Scotr 
land,  Ireland,  Yet  such  was  his  genius  and  resolution 
that  he  was  able  to  overpower  and  crush  every  thing  that 
crossed  his  path,  to  make  himself  more  absolute  master 
of  his  country  than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  been^ 
and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and  respected  than 
she  hctd  oeen  during  many  generations  under  the  rule  of 
her  legitimate  kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle  ;  but  liie  twq 
other  kingdoms  which  had  been  governed  by  the  Stuarts 
were  hostile  to  the  new  republic.  The  Independent  party 
was  equally  odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both  these  coi;n« 
tries,  lately  in  rebellion  against  Charles  the  First,  now 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Charles  the  SLecond. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigor  and  ability  of 
Cromwell.  In  a.  few  months  he  subjugated  Ireland  as 
Ireland  had  never  been  subjugated  during  the  five  cen- 
turies of  slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing 
of  the  first  Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  that  conflict  of  races  and  religions  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  island,  by  making  the  English  and  Prot- 
estant population  decidedly  predominant.  For  this  end 
he  gave  tiie  rein  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  his  followers, 
waged  war  resembling  that  which  Israel  waged  on  the 
Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
so  that  great  cities  were  left  without  inhabitants,  drove 
many  thousands  to  the  Continent,  shipped  off  maily  thou- 
sands to  the  West  Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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blood  and  of  the  Calyinistic  faith.     Strange  to  say ^  under 

that  iron  rule,  the  conquered  country  began  to  wear  an 

outward  face  of  prosperity.     Districts  which  had  i^ecently 

been  as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  settlers  of 

Connecticut  were  contending  with  the  red  men,  were  in 

a  few  years  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Kent  and 

Norfolk.     New  buildings,   roads,   and  plantations  were 

/  every  where  seen.     The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast;  and 

'  soon  the  English  land-owners  began  to  complain  that  they 

i  were  met  in  every  market  by  the  pijod^ictaf  of  Ireland,  and 

I  to  clamor  for  protecting  laws. 

•  From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  was  .now  in 
name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  lord  general  6f  the 
armies  of  the  Commonwealth,  turned  to  Scotland.  The 
young  king  was  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Covenant ;  and, 
in  return  for  these  concessions,  the  austere  Puritans  who 
bore  sway  at  Edinburgh  had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under 
their  inspection  and  control,  a  solenm  and  melancholy 
court  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  Holyrood-  This  mock 
royalty  was  of  short  duration.  In  two  great  battles 
Cromwell  annihilated'  the  military  force  of  Scotland. 
Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and,  with  extreme  diflSculty,  es- 
caped the  fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  profound  sub- 
mission. Of  that  independence,  so  manfully  defended 
against  the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  the  Plantagenets,  no 
vestige  was  left.  The  English  Parliament  made  laws 
for  Scotland.  The  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scot- 
land. Even  that  stubborn  Church,  which  has  held  its 
own  against  so  many  governments,  scarce  dare4  to  utter 
an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  semblance  of  har- 
mony between  the  warriors  who  subjugated  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  politicians  who  sat  at  Westminster ; 
but  the  alliance  which  had  been  cemented  by  danger  was 
dissolved  by  victory.  The  Parliament  forgot  that  it  was 
but  the  creature  of  the  army.     The  army  was  less  dis- 
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poeed  than  ever  to  submit  to  the  diotation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  the  few  members  who  made  up  what  was 
contemptuously  called  the  Rump  of  the  House, of  Com- 
mons had  no  more  claim  than  the  military  chiefs  to  be 
esteemed  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  dispute 
was  soon  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  Cromwell  filled 
the  house  with  armed  men.  The  speaker  was  pulled  out 
of  his  chair,  the  mace  taken  from  the  table,  the  room 
cleared,  and  the  door  locked.  The  nation,  which  loved 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
in  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  capacity  and  resolution 
of  the  general,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with  com- 
placency. 

Eling,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  now,  in  turn,  been 
vanquished  and  destroyed,  i^nd  Cromwell  seemed  to  be 
left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of  all  three. .  Yet  were 
certain'  limitations  still  imposed  on  him  by  the  very  army 
to  which  he  owed  his  immense  authority.  That  singular 
body  of  men  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  zealous 
Republicans.  In  the  act  of  enslaving  their  country,  they 
had  deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
emancipating  her.  The  book  which  they  most  venerated 
furnished  them  with  a  precedent  which  wae  frequently  in 
their  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the  ignorant  and  un- 
grateful nation  murmured  against  its  deliverers  :  even  so 
had  anotiier  chosen  nation  murmured  against,  the  leaddr 
who  brought  it,  by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the 
house  of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Yet  had  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren  in  spite  of  them- 
selves; nor  had  he  shrunk  from  making  terrible  examples 
of  those  who  contemned  the  proffered  freedom,  and  pined 
for  the  flesh-pots,  the  task-masters,  and  the  idolatries  of 
Egypt  The  object  of  the  warlike  saints  who  surround- 
ed Cromwell  was  the  settlement  cf  a  free  and  pious  com- 
monwealth. For  that  end  they  were  ready  to  employ, 
without  scruple,  any  means,  however  violent  and  lawless. 
It  was  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  by  their  aid 
a  monarchy  absolute  in  effect ;  but  it  was  pi^obable  that 
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their  add  would  be  at  onoe  withdrawn  from  a  ruler  who, 
even  under  st^ot  constitutional  restraints,  should  venture 
to  assume  the  regal  name  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  diiferent. 
He  was  not  what  he  had  been ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to 
oonsider  the  change  which  his  views  had  undergone  as 
the  efTect  merely  of  selfish  ambition.  When  he  came  up 
to  the  liong  Parliament,  he  brought  with  him  from  his 
rural  retreat  littie  knowledge  of  books,  no  experience  of 
great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by  the  long  tyranny  of 
the  government  and  of  the  hierarchy.  He  had,  during 
the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  gone  through  a  polit- 
ical education  of  no  common  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief 
actor  in  a  succession  of  revolutions.  He  had  been  long 
the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head  of  a  pcurty.  He  had  com- 
mande4  armies,  won  battles,  negotiated  treaties,  subdued, 
padfied,  and  regulated  kingdoms.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as 
in  the  days  when  his  mind  was  principally  occupied  by 
his  fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the  greatest  events 
whiclv  diversified  the  course  of  his  life  were  a  cattle  fiedr, 
or  a  prayer-meeting  at  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some 
schemes  of  innovation  for  wiiich  he  had  once  been  zealous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  were  exposed  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  that,  if  he  persevered 
in  those  schemes,  he  had  nothing  before  him  but  constant 
troubles,  which  must  be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  sWord.  He  therefore  wished  to  restore,  in  all  es- 
sentials, that  ancient  Constitution  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  always  loved,  and  for  which  they  now 
piiied.  The  course  afterward  taken  by  Monk  was  not 
open  to  Cromwell.  The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  sep- 
arated the  great  regicide  forever  from  the  house  of  Stuart. 
What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount  the  anci^it 
English  throne,  and  reign  according  to  the  ancient  En- 
glish polity.  If  he  could  effect  this,  he  might  hope  that 
the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  state  would  heal  fast.  Great 
numbers  of  honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally 
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round  him.  Those  Royalists  whose  attachment  was 
rather  to  institutions  than  to  persoias,  to  the  kingly  office 
thfui  to  King  Charles  the  First  or  King  Charles  the  Sec* 
ond,  would  soon  kiss  the  hand  of  King^Qliyer.  The  peers, 
who  now  remained  sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  affiiirs,  .would,  when 
summoned  to  their  house  by  the  writ  of  a  king  in  pos- 
session, gladly  resume  their  ancient  functions.  Northum- 
berland and  Bedford,  Manchester  and  Pembroke,  would 
be  proud  to  bear  the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  scepter  and 
the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of  aristocracy.  A  sentiment 
of  loyalty  would  gradually  bind  the  people  to  the  new  dy- 
nasty ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  founder  of  that  dynasty, 
the  royal  dignity  might  descend  with  general  acquiescenoe 
to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  Royalists  were  of  opinion  that  these  views 
were  correct,  and  that,  if  Cromwell  had  been  permitted 
to  follow  his  own  judgment,  the  exiled  line  would  neve^ 
have  been  restored.  But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend. 
The  naine  of  king  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of 
them  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  see  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  person.  The  great  majority, 
however,  were  disposed  to  support  their  general,  as  elect- 
ive first  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth,  against  all  fac- 
tions which  might  resist  his  authority ;  but  they  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the  regal  title,  or  that 
the  dignity,  which  was  the  just  reward  of  his  personal 
merit,  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  All 
that  was  left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  Constitution  of  the  old  monarchy 
as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his  elevation  to  power 
might  not  seem  to  be  his  own  mere  act,  he  coDvoked  a 
council,  composed  partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he 
could  depend,  and  partly  of  persons  whose  opposition  he 
might  safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he  caUed  a  Par- 
liament, and  which  the  populace  nicknamed,  from  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members,  Barebones's  Parliament, 
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after  exposing  itself  during  a  short ,  time  to  the  publio 
contempt,  surrendered  back  to  the  general  the  powers 
which  it  had  received  from  him,  and  left  him  at  libeirty 
to  frame  a  plan  of  government. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  old  English  Constitution ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  proceed  further,  and  to  restore  almost 
every  part  of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and 
I  forms.  The  title  of  king  was  not  revived,  but  the  kingly 
prerogatives  were  intrusted  to  a  lord  high  protector.  The 
sovereign  was  called^  not  His  Majesty,  but  His  Highriess. 
He  was  not  crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  solenmly  enthroned,  girt  with  a  sword  of  state, 
clad  in  a  robe  of  purple,  and  presented  with  a  rich  Bible, 
in  Westminster  Hall.  His  office  was  not  declared  hered- 
itary, but  he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor,  and 
none  could  doubt  that  he  would  name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  new 
polity.  In  constituting  this  body,  the  Protector  showed 
a  wisdom  and  a  public  E^pirit  which  were  not  duly  appre- 
ciated by  his  cotemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  repre- 
sentative system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they 
afterward  became,  had  already  been  remarked  by  far- 
sighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed  that  system  on  the*^ 
same  principles  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was 
I  at  length  reformed  in  our  own  times.  Small  boroughs 
I  wer6  disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly  than  in  1832, 
and  the  number  of  county  members  was  greatly  increased. 
Very  few  unrepresented  towns  had  yet  grown  into  im- 
portance. Of  those  towns  the  most  considerable  were 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives  were 
given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  the  members  for  the  capital.  The  elective  franchise 
was  placed  on  such  a  footing,  that  every  man  of  sub- 
stance, whether  possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land  or 
not,  had  a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A 
few  Scotchmen,  and  a  few  of  the  English  colonists  set- 
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tied  in  Ireland,  were  summoned  io  the  assembly  which 
was  to  legislate,  at  Westminster,  for  every  part  of  the 
British  Isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy  task. 
Democracy  does  not  require  the  support  of  prescription. 
Monarchy  has  often  stood  without  that  support.  But  a 
patrician  order  is  the  work;  of  time.  Oliver  found  already 
existing  a  nobility,  opulent,  highly  considered,  and  as 
popular  with  the.  commonalty  as  any  nobility  has  ever 
been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England,  commanded  the  peers 
to  meet  him  in  Parliament  according  to  the  old  usage  of 
the  realm,  many  of  them  would  undoiabtedly  have  obeyed 
the  call.  This  he  could  not  do ;  and  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of  illustrious  families 
seats  in  his  new  senate.  They  conceived  that  they  could 
not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  assembly  without 
renouncing  their  birthright  and  betraying*  their  order. 
The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  Upper  House  with  new  men,  who,  during  the  late 
stirring  times,  had  made  thepiselves  conspicuous.  This 
was  the  least  happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levelers  were  angry  with  him  for  insti- 
tuting a  privileged  class.  The  multitude,  which  felt  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  the  great  historical  names  of  the 
land,  laughed  without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in 
which  lucky  draymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to 
which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from  which 
almost  all  those  old  nobles  who  were  invited  turned  dis- 
dainfully away. 

How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  constituted,  however, 
was  practically  of  little  moment;  for  he  possessed  the 
means  of  conducting  the  administration  without  their 
support,  and  in  defiance  of  their  opposition.  His  wish 
seems  to  have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that  of  the  sword ;  but 
he  soon  found  that,  hated  as  he  was  both  by  Royalists 
and  Presbyterians,  he  could  be  safe  only  by  being  abso- 
lute.    The  first  House  of  Commons  which  the   people 
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elected  by  his  eommand  qnestioned  his  authority,  and  waa 

dissolved  without  baviii*^  pass*ed  a  single  act.  His  second 
House  of  Commoa^j  tliough  it  recognized  hiin  oa  Pro- 
tector, and  would  gladly  hava  mado  him  kiug,  obstinately 
rcfusod  to  acknowledge  his  new  lords.  He  had  no  courso 
left  but  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  *^God/'  he  exclaim* 
ed,  at  parting,  *«  be  judge  between  you  and  me  !'' 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector*9  administration 
in  nowise  relaxed  by  the^e  dissensions.  Those  soldiers 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood 
by  Lira  when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as 
any  EngUsh  king  has  ever  attempted.  The  government, 
therefore,  though  in  form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  dcs- 
potiitm,  moderated  ooly  by  the  wisdom,  the  sober-minded- 
ness, and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The  countj-y 
was  divided  into  military  districts;  those  districts  wero 
placed  under  the  command  of  major  generals.  Every  in* 
gurrectionary  movement  was  promptly  put  down  and  pun- 
ished. The  fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword  in  so 
strong,  steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit  b*jth 
of  Cavaliers  and  Levolers.  The  loyal  gentry  declared  that 
they  were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
old  government  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  tho 
sUghtest  hope  of  success ;  but  to  rush  at  the  bead  of  their 
serving-men  and  tenants  on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victori* 
ous  in  a  hundred  battles  and  sieges  would  be  a  fjrantics 
waste  of  innocent  and  honorable  blood.  Both  Royalists 
and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resistance,  began 
to  revolve  dark  schemes  of  assassination  ;  but  the  Protoet- 
or's  intelligence  was  good  ;  his  vigilance  was  unreniilting; 
and,  whenever  he  moved  beyond  tlie  walls  of  his  pakicc, 
tlie  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of  !iis  trusty  bridy -guards 
encompassed  him  thick  on  every  side* 

Had  he  been  a  crucl^  licentious,  and  rapacious  prince, 
the  nation  might  have  found  courage  in  despair,  and 
might  have  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from 
military  domiontion  ;  hut  the  grievances  which  the  coun- 
try snfferedj  though  such  as  excited  serious  discontent, 
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were  by  m  means  snob  ^is  impel  great  massed  6{  men  to 
stake  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  welfere  of  their 
families  against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though  heav- 
ier than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts,  was  not  heavy 
when  oompaied  with  that  of  the  neighboring  states  and 
with  tiie  .tesouroes  of  England.  Property  was  secure. 
Even  the  CavaUer,  who  refrained  firom  givi^^g  disturbance 
to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace  whatever  the, 
civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The  law«  were  violated  only 
in  oases  where  the  safety  of  the. Protector's  person  and 
government  were  concerned.  Justice  was  administi^red 
between  man  and  man  with  ah  exactness  and  parity  not 
before  known.  Under  no  English  government  since  the 
Reformation  had  there  been  so  little  religious  persecu- 

l  tion.  The  unlbrtunate  Roman  Catholics,  indeeld,  were 
held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  Christian  charity  ; 
but  the  clergy  of  the  fBdlen  Anglican  Church  were  suf^ 
fered  to  celebrate  their  worship  oa  condition  that  they 
would  abstain  from  preaching  about  politics.  ,  Even  the 
Jews,  whose  public  worship  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  been  interdicted,  were,  in  spite  of  the  strong  op- 
positkm  of  jealous  traders  and  fematical  tiieologians,  per- 
mitted to  build  a  synagogue  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  extort^ 
ed  the  ungracious  approbation  of  those  who  most  detested 
him.  The  Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing 
that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the 
nation  had  been  a  legitimate  king;  and  the  Republicans 

'  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant  suffered  none  but  him- 
self to  vnrong  his  country,  and  that,  u  he  had  robbed  her 
of  liberty,  he  had  at  least  given  her  glory  in  exchange.  ^ 
After  half  a  century,  during,  which  England  had  been  of 
scarcely  more  weight  in  Eurq>ean  politics  than  Venice  or 
Saxony,  she  at  once  becaine  the  most  formidable  powi^  in 
the  world,  dictatedierms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces, 
avenged  the  common  injuries  of  Ch^ri^tendcon  on  the  pi- 
rates of  Barbary,  vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea,  seized  one  of  the  £ne8t  West  India  islands,  and  ao- 
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qnired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which  conspled  tiie 
national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme 
on  the  ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. All  the  Ref<Nrmed  churches  scattered  over  Romsoi 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  gnard- 
ian.  The  Huguenots  of  Languedoo — ^the  shepherds  ^ho, 
in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism 
older  than  that  of  Augsh^irg,  were  secured  firom  oppressi<m 
by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.  The  pppe  him- 
self was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to 
popish  princes;  for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in- 
vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favor  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  Gr6d,  the  English  guns  should  be  hea^d  in  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
which  Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his 
family,  so  much  reason  to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war 
in  Europe.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have  been  the  cap- 
tain of  tiie  PrptestaM  armies.  The  heart  of  England 
would  have  been  vriith  him.  His  victories  would  have 
been  hailed  Mrit}i  a  unanimous  enthusiasm  unknown  in 
the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would 
have  effaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  (ui  his  splendid  fame. 
Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  njo  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  admirable  military  talents  except  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British,  Isles. 

While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object  of  min- 
gled aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to  his  subjects. 
Few,  indeed,  loved  his  government ;  but  those  who  hated 
it  most  hated  it  less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a 
worse  government,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  over- 
thrown in  spite  of  all  its  strength.  Had  it  been  a  weak- 
er government,  it  would  certainly  have  been  overthrown 
in  spite  of  all  its  merits.  But  it  had  moderation  enough 
to  abstain  firom  those  oppressions  which  drive  men  mad ; 
and  it  had  a  force  and  energy  which  none  but  men  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  apparently  with  little 
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recison,  that  Oliver  died  at  a  time  fortunate  for  liis  ro- 
no^wn,  and  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  it  wonld 
probably  have  closed  amid  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was,  to  the  last,  honored  by  his  soldiers, 
obeyed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  British  islands,"  and 
dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers ;  that  he  was  l^d  among 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  England  with  funeral  pomp  sudi 
as  London  had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king  had  ever 
been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales.       r.  "     , 

During  five  months  the  administration  of  Richard 
_;Cromwell  went  on  so  tranqUiUy  and  regularly  that  all 
Europe  believed  him  to  be  firmly  established  on  the  chair 
of  state.  In  truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects 
much  more  advantageous  than  that  of  his  father.  The 
young  man  had  made  no  enemy.  His  hands  were  un- 
stained by  civil  blood.  The  Cavaliers  themselves  allow- 
ed him  to  be  ah  honest,  good-natured  gentleman.-  'The 
Presbyterian  party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  late  Protector, 
but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Protector  .with  fa- 
vor. That  party  had  always  been  desirous  to  see  the 
old  civil  polity  of  the  realm  restored  with  some  blearer 
definitions  and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty, 
but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restoration  of  the 
old  family.  Richard  was  the  very  mem  for  politicians  of 
this  description.  His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  mod- 
esty, the  mediocrity  of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons  wiser  than 
himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  the  bead  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he  would, 
imder  the  direction  of  able  advisers,  effect  what  his  father 
had  attempted  in  vain.  A  Parliament  wcus  dalled,  and 
the  writs  were  directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small 
boroughs  which  had  recently  been  disfiranchised  regained 
their  lost  privilege^';  Manohestel',  Leeds,  and  Halifeuc  ceas- 
ed to  return  members ;  and  the  county  of  York  was  again 
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limited  to  two  knight%  It  may  eoem  striuige  to  a  jgpa*- 
eration  whiob  has  been  excited  almost  to  madness  by  the 
<{aestion  of  paarliamentary  reform^  that  great  shires  and 
towns  shoold  haTe  submitted  with  patienibe,  and  even 
with  oompkcenoj,  to  this  change ;  but  though  reflecting 
man  joould,  .even  in  that  age>  -disoem  ihe  vices  of  the  cdd 
represontatiye  system,  and  foresee  that  those  vices  would, 

'  eocmer  or  latere  produce  serious  practical  evil,  the  practi- 
cal eVil  had  not  yet  been  mudi  felt.  Oliver's  represent- 
ative system,  on  the  other  hand,  tbou^  constructed  on 

,  the  soundest  prindifdes,  vras  not  poptilajr.  Both  the  events 
in  vrhioh  it  originated,  and  the  effects  which  it  had  pro- 
duced, prejudiced  tn&a  against  it.  It  had  sprung  from 
military  violence.  It  had  been  fruitfid  of  nothing  but 
disputes.  The  whole  nation  v^as  sick  of  government  by 
th^, sword)  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law.  The 
•restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies  and  abuses,  which 
were  in  strict  conformity  vnth  the  law,  and  which  had 
been  destrdyed  by  the  sword,^  gave  general  satis&otion. 
^  AmoAg  tiie  Communis  there  was  a  strong  opposition, 
consisting  partly  of  avowed  Republicans  and  parUy  of 
concealed  Royalists ;  but  a  large  and  steady  majority  ap- 
peared to  be  fitvorable  to  tiie  {dan  of  reviving  the  <dd  dvil 
CTonstitution  under  a  new  dynasty.  Richard  vras  sd- 
jemidy  recognized  as  first  magistrate.  The  Commons  nol 
only  CQn9^nted  to  transact  business  with  Oliver's  lords,  but 
passed  a  vote  acknovrledging  the  right  of  those  nobles, 
who  had  in  the  late  troubles  taken  the  side  of  public  lib- 
erty, .to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  without  any 
new  creation. 

Thus  four  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice  Richard  acted 
had  been  successful.  Almost  all  the  parts  bf  the  govern- 
ment were  x^ow  constituted  as  they  had  been  constituted 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Pro- 
tector^ and  the  Parliament  been  suffered  to  proceed  undis- 
turbed, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  was  afterward  established  under 
the  house  of  Hanover  would  have  been  established  under 
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the^  hooso  of  Cromwell.  Bat  there  ynm  in  the  state  a 
power  more  tiian  eufficient  to  deal  with  Prdteotor  and  Par** 
liament  together.  Over  the  soldiers  Biohard  had  no  au- 
thority except  that  which  he  derived  ftbm  the  great  name 
whidh  he  had  inherited.  He  had  never  led  them  to  vie** 
tory;  He  had  n^ver  even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  pacific.  N(^  were  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  religious  subjects  approved  by  the  military  saints. 
That  he  tras  a  good  man  he  evinced  by  proo^  more  sat- 
isfoctory  than  deep  groans  or  long  sermons,  by  humility 
and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
ness, by  cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  the  cant  then  common  in  every  guard-ro6m 
getve  him  a  disgust  which  he  had  not  always  the  pnldenoe 
to  conceal.  The  officers  who  had  the  principal  influence 
among  the  troops  stationed  neas  London  were  npt  his 
friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by  yelot  and  con- 
duct in  the  field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and  civil 
courage  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  their  deceased 
leeuier.  Some  of  them  were  honest,  but  fsmatical  Inde- 
pendents and  Republicans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was 
the  representative.  Others  were  impatient  to  be  what 
Oliver  had  been.  His  rapid  elevation^  his  prosperity  and 
glory,  his  inauguration  ih  the  Hall,,  and  his  gorgeous  ob- 
sequies in  the  Abbey,  had  inflamed'  thehr  imagination. 
They  were  as  well  bom  as  he,  and  as  welleiduci^ted! 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  i  were  not  as  worthy 
to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield  the  sword  of  sikate ; 
and  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their  wild  ambition,  not, 
like  him,  with  patience,  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determ- 
ination, but  with  the  restlessness  and  irresolution  chiarac» 
teristio  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among  these  fisebla  cop- 
ies of  a  great  original  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lambert. 
On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  the  officers  be- 
gan to  conspire  against  their  new  master. .  The  good  un- 
derstanding which  existed  between  him  and  his  Parlia- 
ment hastened  the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.    Both  the  religious  and  the  professional 
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feelings  of  the  army  were  deeply  woundecL  It  seemed 
thiat  the  Independents  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presby- 
terians, iwid  that  the  men  of  the  sword  were, to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was  formed 
between  the  military  malcontents  and  the  RepublibaQ 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons.-  It  .may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Richard  could  have  triumphed  over  that 
coalitipn,  even  if  he  had  Inherited  his  father*s  clear  judg- 
ment and  iron  courage.  It  is  certain  that  simplicity  and . 
meekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities  which  the  con- 
juncture required.  He  fell  ingloriovisly,  and  without  a 
struggle.  He  was  used  by  the  army  ai^  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  and  was  then 
contemptuously  thrown  aside.  'The  officers  gratified  their 
Republican  allies  by  declaring  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Rump  hfui  been  illegal,  tfind  by  inviting  that  assembly  to 
resume  its  ficmctions.  The  old  speaker  and  a  quorum  of 
the  old  members  came  together,  and  were  proclaimed, 
amid  the  ^scarcely  stifled  derision,  and  execration  of  the 
whole  nation^  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  no 
first  magistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  Long  Parliament  revived,  revived'  also  its 
old  quarrel  with  the  army.  Again  the  Rump  forgot  that 
it  owed  its  existence  to  the  plecusure  of  the  soldiers,  and 
began  to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  closed  by  military  violence,  and 
a  provisional  government,  na,med  by  the  officers,  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and  the  strong  ap- 
prehension of  ^ill  greater  evils  close  at  hand,  had  at 
length  produced  an  alliance  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  Presbyterians.  Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been 
disposed  to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  it  wasf  not  till  after  the  fall  of 
Richard  Crortiwell  that  the  whole  party  became  eager  for 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  house.     There  was  no  longer 
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any  reasonable  hope  that  the  ol4  Constitution  oould  bo 
re-^established  under  a  new  dynasty.  One  choioe  only 
was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  The  banished  family 
had  ooaimitted  great  faults,  but  it  had  dearly  expiated 
those  faults,  and  had  undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be 
hoped,  a  salutary  jbralning  in  the  sehool  of  adversity.  It 
was  probable  that  Charles  the  Second  would  take  warn- 
ing by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Fifst.  But,  be  this  ^aa  it 
might,  -Uie  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  were 
such  that,  in  prder  to  avert  them,j3ome  opinions  might 
well  be  oompromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  ia- 
curred.  It  seemed  but  too  likely  that  England  would 
fall  under  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of.  all  kinds  of 
government,  under  a  government  uniting  all  the  evils  of 
despotism  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Any  thing  was 
preferable  to  the  yoke  of  a  succession  of  incapable  and -in- 
glorious tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  deys  of  Barba- 
ry,  by  m^itary  revolutiqns  recurring  at  short  interrdp. 
Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be  the  first  of  these  rulers ;  biit 
within  a  year  Lambert  might  give  place  to  Desborough, 
and  Desborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as  the  truncheo9 
was  transferred  fircmi  one  feel^le  hand  to  another,  the  na- 
tion would  be  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  bestovdng  a  fresh 
donative  on  the  troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  tjbstinately 
stood  aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  iost;  and 
men  might  well  doubt  w;hether,  by  the  combined,  exer- 
tions of  Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  it  oould  be  saved ; 
for  the  dread  of  that  invincible  army  was.dn  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a 
hundred  disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can  effect 
against  dlsoipline,  were  even  more  completely  cowed  than 
the  Roundheads. 

While  the  soldiers  remained  united,  all  the  plots  and 
risings  of  the  malcontents  were  ineffectual.  But  a  few 
days  after  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Rump  came  tidings 
which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  ei- 
ther to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That  mighty  force  which 
had,  during  many  years,  acted  as  one  man,  and  which, 
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whfle  so  acting,  bad  been  fotoid  irresistible^  wais  at  lengtb 
divided  against  itself*  Tbe  army  of  Scotland  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  in  ,tbe  high- 
est state  of  efficieinoy^  .  It  had  borne  no  part  in  the  late 
revolutions^  and  had  seen  them  with  indignation  resem- 
bling the  indignation  which  the  Roman  legions  posted  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  felt  when  they  learned 
that  the  empire  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  praetorian 
guards*  It  was  intolerable  that  certain  regiments  should, 
merely  because  they  happened  to  be  quartered  near  West- 
minster, take  on  themselves  to  make  and  unmake  several 
governments  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it  were  fit 
that  the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the  soldiers,  those 
^soldiers  who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed  were  as  well  entitled  to  a  voice  as  thos^ 
who  garrisoned  the  Tower  of  London.  .  There  appears  to 
have  been  less  &naticism  among  the  troops  stationed  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ;  and  their  gen« 
oral,  George  Monk,,  was  himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zeal- 
ot. He  had,  at  the^  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  home 
arms  for  the  king,  .had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Bound- 
heads,  had  tiien  accepted  a  commission  from  the  Parlia- 
ment; and,  with  very  slender  pretensions  to  saintship,  had 
raised  himself  to  high  commands  by  his  courage  and  pro- 
fdssional  skill.  He  had  been  a  useful  servant  to  both 
the  Protectors,  had"quietly  acquiesced  when  the  officers 
at  Westminster  piilled  down  Richard  and  restored  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  would  perhaps  have  acquiesced  as 
quietly  in  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliamenti 
if  the  provisional  government  had  abstained  fronx  giving 
him  cause  of  offense  and  apprehension;  for  liis  nature  was 
cautious  and  somewhat  sluggish ;  nor  was  he  at  all  dis- 
posed to  hazard  sure  and  moderate  advantages  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  even  the  most  splehdid  success.  He 
seems  to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the  new  rulers  of 
the  Commonwealth  less  by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew 
them,  he  should  become  great,  than  by  the  fear  that,  if 
he  submitted  to  them,  he  should  not  even  be  secure.    What- 
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ever  were  his  motives,  he  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  civil  power,  refhsed  to  ajoknowledge  the 
usurped  lluthority  of  the  provisional  government,  and,  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  veterans,  jnaiched  into  En- 
gland. V  ' 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion.  The 
people  every  where  refused  to  pay  taxes.  The  apprentices 
of  the  city  assembled  by  thousaiids  and  clamored  for  a 
fireo  Parliament.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
declared  -against  the  tyranny  of  the  soldiers.  The  sol- 
diers,,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  one  commanding 
mind,  separated  into  factions.  Every  regimetit,  afiraid 
lest  it  should  be  left  alone  a  mark  6>r  the  vengeance  of 
the  oppressed  nation,  hastened  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
Lambert,  who  had  hastened  northward  to  encounter,  the 
army  of  Scotiand,  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  be- 
oame  a  prisoner.  During  thirteen  years  the  civil  power 
had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  mil* 
itary  power.  The  military  power  now  humbled  itself  be- 
fore the  civil  power.  The  Rump,  generally  hated  and 
despised,  but  still  the  only  body  in  the  country  whicbhad 
any  show  of  legal  authority,  returned  again  to  the  house 
from  which  it  had  been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing  toward  Lon- 
don. Wherever  he  came,  the  gentry  flocked  round  hiin> 
imploring  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing peace  and  liberty  to  the  distracted  naticm.  The  gen- 
eral, cold  blooded^  taci^n,  zealous  for  no  polity  and  for 
no  religion,  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve.  What 
were  at  this  time  his  plans,  and  whether  he  had  any  plan, 
may  well  be  doubted.  His  great  object,  apparently,  was 
to  keep  himself,  as  long  as  possible,  free  to  choose  between 
several  lines  of  action.  Such^  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him,  distinguished  t^ather  by 
wariness  than  by  far-sightedness.  It  was  probably  not 
till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  made 
up  his  mind*  The  cry  of  the  whole  people  wcds  for  a  free 
Parliament;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  Parlia- 
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ment  really,  free  "would  instantly  restore  the  exiled  &mily. 
The  Rump  and  the  soldieri^  were  still  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  but  the  Rump  was  universally  detested  and 
despised.  ThQ  power  of  the  soldiers  wi^  indeed  still 
formidable,  but. had  been  greatly  diminished  by  discord. 
They  had  nq  head.  They  had  recently  been,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  arrayed  against  ecujh  other-.  On  the 
very  day  before  Monk  reached  London,  there  was  a  fight 
in  the*  Strand  between  the  eaValry  and  the  ^ifantry.  A 
united  Army  had  long  kept  down  a  divided  nation;  but 
the  nation  was  now  united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  th^  dissimulation  or  irresolution 
of  Monk  kept  all  .parties  in  a  'state  of  painful  suspense. 
At  length  he  broke  silence,  and  declared  for  a  free  Par- 
liament. 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  wild  with  delight*  "Wherever  he  appeared,  thou- 
sands thronged  rouiid  him,  shouting  and  blessing  his  name. 
The  bells  of  "all  England  rang  joyously ;  the  gutters  ran 
with  ale ;  and,  night  after  night,  the  sky  five  miles  round 
London  was  reddened  by  innumerable  bonfires.  Those 
Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
many  years  before  been  expelled  by  the  army,  tetumed 
to  their  seats,  and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by  great . 
multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster  Hall  and  Palace 
Yard.  The  Independent  lecuiers  no  longer  dared  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  streets,  and  were  scarcely  safe  within 
their  6wn  dwellings.  Temporary  provision  was  made  for 
the  government ;  Mnrits  were  issued  for  a  general  election ; 
and  then  that  memorable  Parliament  which  had,  during 
twenty  eventful  years,  experienced  every  variety  of  for- 
tune, which  had  triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had 
been  enslaved  and  degraded  by  its  servants,  which  had 
been -twice  ejected  and  twice  restored,  solemnly  decreed 
its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  qf 
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persons  friendly  to  the  royal  iamily.     The  Presbyterians 
formed  thp  majority. 

That  there  would  be  a  restoration  now  seemed  almost 
oertain,  but  whether  there  would  be  a  peaceable  restora- 
tit)n  was  matter  of  painful  doubt.  The  soldiers  were  in 
a  gloomy  and  savage  mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  king. 
They  hated  the  name  of  Stuart.  They  hated  Presbyte- 
nanism  much,  and  prelacy  more.  They,  saw  with  bitter 
indignation  that  the^  close  of  their  long  domination  was 
approaching,  and  that  a  life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury 
was  before  them.  They  attribtlted  their  ill  fortune  to 
the  weakness  of  some  generals,  and  to  the  treason  of  oth- 
ers. One  hour  of  their  beloved!  Oliver  might  even  now 
restore  the  glory  which  had  departed.  Betrayed,  disuni- 
ted, and  left  without  any  chief  in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide, they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing 
to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen.  Monk, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  were  well  aware  that  the 
crisis  was  most  perilous.  They  employed  every  art  to 
soothe  and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors.  At  the 
same  time,  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for  a  conflict. 
The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quartered  in  London,  was 
•kept  in  good  humor  by  bribes,  praises,  and  promises. 
The  wedthy  citizens  grudged  nothing  to  a  red-coat,  and 
were,  indeed,  so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that  warlike 
saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a  condition  not  very  hon- 
orable either  to  their  religious  or  to  their  military  charac- 
ter. Some  refractory  regiments  Monk  ventured  to  dis- 
band. In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government,  with  the  strenuous 
aid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organize  the  militia.  In  every  county  the  train-bands 
were  held  ready  to  march ;  and  this  foj^ce  can  not  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand  citizens,  well  armed  and 
accoutered,  passed  in  review,  and  showed  a  spirit  which 
justified  the  hope  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  fight 
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manfully  for  their  shops  and  firesides.  The  flee^  was 
heartily  with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring  tini^-*-«  time 
of  an^ety ,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
England  would  be  delivered,  but  not  without  a  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle,  and  that  the  class  which  had  so  long 
ruled  by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 

Happily,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  were  averted*  There 
was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Lamb^  es^ 
caped  from  his  confinement,,  and  called  his  comrades  to 
arms.  The  flame  of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled,  but 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  trodden  out  boi- 
fore  it  had  time  to  spread.  The  luckless  imitator,  of 
Cromwell  was  again  a  prisoner.  Tlie  failure  of  his  en* 
tei^rise:  damped  the  spirit9  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  sul-*' 
lenly  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been  called  with- 
out the  royal  writ,  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  Con- 
vention, met  at  Westminster.  The  lords  repaired  to  the 
hall  &om  which  they  had,  during  more  tiian  eleven  years, 
been  excluded  by  force.  Both  houses  instantly  invited 
the  king  to  return  to  his  cotmtry.  He  was  proclaimed 
with  pomp  never  before  known.  A  gallant  fleet  convoyed 
him  from  Holland  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  land- 
ed, the  Clifis  of  Dover  were  covered  by  thousands  of 
gazers,  among  whom  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who 
was  not  weeping  with  delight.  The  journey  to  London 
was  a  continued  triumph.  The  whole  road  firom  Roch- 
ester was  bordered  by  booths  and  tents,  and  looked  like 
an  interminable  fair.  Every  where  flags  were  flying, 
bells  and  music  sounding,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers 
to  the  health  of  him  whose  return  was  the  return  of  peace, 
of  law,  and  of  freedom.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
joy,  one  spot  presented  a  dark  and  threatening  aspect. 
On  Blackheath  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  welcome  the 
sovereign.-  He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand  gra- 
ctously  to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and  majors.  But  aU 
his  courtesy  was  vain.  The  countenances  of  the  soldiers 
were  sad  and  lowering ;  and,  had  they  given  way  to  their 
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foelings,  the  festive  pageant  of  ^hioh  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mournful  and  bloody  end. 
But  there  was  no  tK>noert  among  them.  Discord  and  de- 
fection had  left  them  no  confidence  in  their  chiefe  or  in 
each  other.  The  whote  array  of  the  city  of  London  was 
under  arms.  Num^ous  companies  of  niilitia  had  assem- 
bled firom  various  parts  of  the  realm,  under  the  command 
of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  welcome  the  king. 
That  great  day  closed  ii^  peace,  and  the  restored  wanderer 
reposed  safe  in  the  pedaoe  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  n. 

X  HE  hnstory  of  England  during  the  i^venteenth  cen* 
tury  is  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  a  limited  mon- 
furchy,  constituted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
into  a  limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advanced 
stote  of  society  in  which  the  public  charges  can  no  longer 
be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  the 
public  defense  can  no  longer  be  intrusted  to  a  feudal 
militia.  We  have  seen  that  the  politicians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Long  Parliament  made,  in  1642,  a  great 
effi)rt  to  accomplish  this  change  by  transferring,  directly 
and  formally,  to  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  choice  of 
ministers,  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  executive  achniniistration.  This 
scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  then  be  con- 
trived, but  it  was  qompletely  disconcerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  houses  triumphed,  it  is 
true,  but  not  till  a^r  such  a  struggle  as  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  call  into  existence  a  power  which  they 
oould  not  control,  and  which  soon  began  to  domineer  over 
all  orders  and  all  parties.  For  a  time,  the  evils  insepa- 
rable firom  military  ^government  were,  in  some  degree, 
mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  great 
man  who  held  the  supreme  -  command ;    but  when  the 
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sword  which  he  had  wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but 
with  energy  always  guided  by  good  sense  and  ge^erally 
tempered  by  good  nature,  had  passed  to  oaptains  who  pos- 
sessed neither  his  abilities  nor  his  virtues,  it  seemed  too 
probable  that  order  and  liberty  would  perish  in  one  igno> 
minious  ruin. 

That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  writers  zealous  for  freedom  to  represent 
the  Restoration  as  a  disastrous  event,  and  to  condeihii  the 
folly  or  baseness  of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  family  without  exacting  new  securities  against  mal- 
administration. Those  who  hold  this  language  do  not 
comprehend  the  real  nature  pf  the  crisis  which  followed 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell.  England  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of,  a  suc- 
cession of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  mili- 
tary-caprice. To  deliver  the  country  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object  of  every  enlight- 
ened patriot;  but  it  was  an  object  which,  while  the 
soldiers  were  united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared. 
General  was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious  moment  de- 
pended the  future  destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  ancestors 
used  that  moment  well.  They  forgot  old  injuries,  waved 
petty  scruples,  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  season  all 
dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our  institutions  needed, 
and  stood  together.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians,  in  firm  union,  f&t  the  old  laws 
of  the  land  against  military  despotism.  The  exact  par- 
tition of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  commons  might 
well  be  postponed  till  it  bad  been  decided  whether  En- 
gland should  be  governed  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
or  by  cuirassiers  and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of 
the  Convention  taken  a  different  course ;  had  they  held 
long  debates  on  the  principles  of  government ;  had  they 
drawn  tip  a  new  Constitution  and  sent  it  to  Charles ;  had 
conferences  been  opened ;  had  qouriers  been  passing  and 
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repassing  during  so^me  weeks  between  Westminster  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  projects  and  counter-projects,  re- 
plies by  Hyde  and  rejoinders  by  Pryrnie,  the  o6alitiori  on 
which  the  public  saldty  depended  would  have  been  dis- 
served^ the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  would  certainly 
have  quarreled;  the  military  factions  might  possibly  have 
been  reconciled,  and  thp  miqudging  friends  of  liberty 
might  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  worse  than  that 
of  the.  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity  which  had 
been  suffered  to  escape.  ^    ' 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the  general  tx)n- 
sent  of  both  the  great  parties,  re-established.  It  was 
again  exactly  what  it  had  been  when  Charles  the  First, 
eighteen  years,  before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  ^  All 
those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  r^ceiv^  the 
royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  frdl  force.  One 
fresh  concession-^-a  concession  in  which  the  Cavaliers 
were  even  more  deeply  interested  than  the  Roundheads 
— ^was  easily  obtained  from  the  restored  king.  The  mil- 
itary tenure  of  land  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defense;  but,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
whatever  was  useful  in  the  institution  had  disappeared, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  ceremonies  cmd  grievances.  A 
landed  proprietor  who  held  an  estate  under  the  crown  by 
knight  service— and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil  oi 
England  was  held — ^had  to  pay  a  large  fine  on  coming  to 
his  property.  He  could  not  alienate  one  acre  without 
purchasing  a  license.  When  he  died,  if  his  domains  de- 
scended to  an  infant,  the  sovereign  was  guardian,  and 
was  not  only  entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents  diiring 
the  minority,  but  could  require  the  ward,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  marry  any  person  of  suitable  rank.  The 
chief  bait  which  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the  court 
was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servility  and 
flattery,  a  royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  These  abuses  had 
perished  with  the  monarchy.  That  they  should  not  re- 
vive with  it  was  the  wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom.     They. were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished 
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by  statute ;  And  ilo  relio  of  the  ancient  tenures  m  ohir- 
idry  was  suffered  to  remain,  except  those  hoiyirary  services 
which  are  stilly  at  a  coronation,  rendered  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  by  some  lord^  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty  thousand 
men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once 
tiirown  on  the  world ;  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  thi^  change  would  produce  mudi  misery 
and  crime-^that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen 
begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to 
pillage.  But  no  such  result  fdUowed.  In  a  few  months 
there  remained  not  a  trace  indicating  that  the  most  for- 
midable army  in  the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into 
tiie  mass  of  jthe  community.  The  Royalists  themselves 
confessed  that,  in  eve^y  department  of  hon^  industry, 
the  disc€urded  warriors  prospered  beyond  other  men;  that 
none  was  charged  with  any  theft  ot  robbery ;  that  none 
was  heard  to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  ma- 
son, or  a  wagoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  he  was,  in  alL  probability,  one  of  Oliver's  old 
soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away,  but  it  had  left 
deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the  public  mind.  The  name 
of  a  standing  army  was  long  held  in  abhorrence ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Roundheads.  It  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that,  when 
our  country  was,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the 
sword,  the  sword  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew  the  king  and  de- 
molished the  Church.  Had  a  prince,  with  a  title  as  good 
as  that  of  Charles,  conmianded  an  army  as  good  as  that 
of  Cromwell,  there  would  have  been  littie  hope  indeed  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily,  that  instrament,  .by 
which  alone  the  monarchy  could  be  made  absolute,  became 
an  object  of  peculiar  horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchi- 
cal party,  and  long  continued  to  be  inseparably  associated 
in  the  imagination  of  Royalists  and  prelatists  with  regi- 
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oide  and  field-preaching.  A  century  aft^r  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  the  Tories  still  continued  to  clamor  against 
every  augmentation  of  the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound 
the  preiise  of  a  national  militia.  So  late  as  the  year  1786, 
a  minister  who  enjoyed  no  common  measure  of  their  con- 
fidence found  it  impossible  to  overcome  their  aversion  to 
his  scheme  of  fortifying  the  coast ;  nor  did  they  ever  look 
with  entire*  cwnplacency  on  the  standing  army,  till  the 
French  Revolution  gave,  a  new  direction  to  their  appro* 
hensions. 

The  coalition  which  had  restored  the  king  terminated 
with  the  danger  from  which  it  hM  sprung,  and  two  hos^ 
tile  parties  again  appeared  ready  for  conflict.  Both,  in- 
deed, were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  some  unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment, 
otqects  of  almost  universal  hatred.  Cromwell  was  no 
more ;  and  those  who  had  fled  before  him  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  dig- 
ging up,  hanging,  quartering,  €md  burning  the  remains 
of  the  ^eatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England.  Oth- 
er objects  of  vengeance — ^few  indeed,  yet  too  many — 
were  found  among  the  Republican  chiefs.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  conquerors,  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  regi- 
cides, turned  against  each  other.  The  Roundheads,  while 
admitting  the  virtues  of  the  late  king,  and  while  con- 
demning the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an  illegal  tri- 
biinal,  yet  maintained  that  his  administration  had  been^ 
in  many  things,  unconstitutional,  an4  that  the  houses 
had  taken  eirms  against  him  firom  good  motives  and  on 
strong  grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  con- 
ceived, had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer  who  exalt- 
ed the.  prerogative  above  the  law,  who  condemned  all  op- 
position  to  regal  encroachments,  and  ^ho  reviled,  not  only 
Cromwell  and  Harrison,  bi:^t  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  trai- 
tors. If  the  king  wished  for  a  qiliet  and  prosperous  reign, 
he  mu$t  confide  in  those  who,  though  they  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  defense  of  the  invaded  privileges  of  Parliament, 
had  yet  exposed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in 
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order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  back  the  royal  family. 

The  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was  widely  differeAt,  Dur- 
ing eighteen  years  they  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been 
faithful  to  the  crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph  ?  Was  ilo  dis- 
tinotion  to  be  made  between  them  and  the  disloyal  subject 
who  had  fought  against, his  rightful  soverei^)  who  had 
adhered  to  Eichard  Cr6mwell,  and  who  hfed  never  con- 
curred in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  till  it  appeared 
that  nothing  else  cduld  save  the  nation  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  army  ?  Grant  that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  .recent 
services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon;  yet  were  his  services, 
rendered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  those  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with 
men  who  had  no  need  of  the  rqyal  clemency?  with  men 
who  bad,  in  every  part  of  their  lives,  merited  the  royal 
gratitude  ?  Above  all,  was. he  to  be  suffered  to  retain  a 
fortune  raised  out  of  the  substance  of  the  ruined  defend- 
ers of  thp, throne  ?,  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  head  and 
his.  patrimonial  estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to  jus- 
tice, were  secure,  and  that  he  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild  governmdnt  of  which 
he  had  long .  been  the  foe  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  inen 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fidelity  With  which  they  ha^ 
observed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  And  what  interest 
had  the  king  in  gorging  his  old  enemies  with  prey  torn 
from  his  old  friends  ?  What  confidence  <K>uld  be  placed 
in  men  who  had  opposed  their  sovereign^  made  war  on 
him,  imprisoned  him,  and  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hang- 
ing down  their  heads  in  shame  and  contrition,  vindicated 
all  that  tb^y  had  done,  and  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
given  an  illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by  just  stopping  short 
of  regicide  ?  It  was  true  thajb  they  had  lately  assisted  to 
set  up  the  throne,  bttt  it  was  not  less  true  that  they  had 
previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they  still  avowed  prin- 
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eiples  which  might  impel  them  to  pull  it  down  again.  Un- 
doubtedly it  might  be  fit  that  marks  of  ^oyal-approbation 
should  be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who  had  been  emi- 
uently  useful ;  but  policy,  as  well  ^as  justice  and  grati- 
tude, enjoined  the  king  to  give  the  highest  place  in  his 
regard  to  those  who,  from  first  to  last,  through  good  and 
evil,  had  stood  by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the  Cav- 
aliers very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that  they 
had  suffered,  and  preference  in  the  distribution  of  the  fa- 
vors of  the  crown.  Some  violent  members  of  the  party 
went  further,  and  clajmored  for  large  categories  of  pro- 
scription. 

The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated  by  a  re- 
ligious feud.  The  king^  found  the  Church  in  a  singular 
State.  A  short  time  before  the  eommenoement  of  the  civil 
war,  his  father  hs^d  given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill^ 
strongly  supported  by  Falkland,  which  deprived  the  bish- 
ops of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  episcopacy 
and  the  Liturgy  had  never  been  abolished  by  law.  The 
Long  Parliament,  however,  had  passed  ordinances  which 
had  made  a  complete  revolution  in  Church  government 
and  in  public  worship.  The  new  system  was,  in  princi- 
ple, scarcely  less  Erastian  than  that  which  it  displaced. 
The  houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  the  accom- 
plished Selden,  had  determined  to  keep  the  spiritual  power 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  tenfiporal  power.  They  had  re- 
fused to  declare  thlit  any  form  of  ecclesieistical  polity  was 
of  divine  origin ;  and  they  had  provided  that,  from  all  the 
Church  courts,  an  appeal  should  lie  in  the  la^t  resort  to 
Parliament.  With  this  highly  important  reservation,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hierarchy  close- 
.  ly  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in  Scotland.  The 
authority  of  councils,  rising  one  abov^  another,  in  regu- 
lar gradation,  was  substituted  for  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops and  archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the  Pres- 
byteitan  Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the  new  regula- 
tions been  framed,  when  the  Independents  rose  to  supreme 
influence  in  the  state.     The  Independents  had  no  dispo- 
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sition  to  enforce  the  ordinanoes  touching  classical,  provin* 
eial,  and  national  synods.  Those  (ordinances,  therefore, 
were  never  carried  into  full  e:xecution.  The  Presbyteri- 
an system  was  fully  established  nowhere  but  in  Middlesex^ 
and  LancaahirCr  In  the  other  fifty  counties,  almost  ev** 
ery  parish  seems  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
boring parishes.  In  some  districts,  indeed,  the  ministers 
formed  themselves  into  voluntary  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  help  and  coi:^isel ;  but  tiiese  associations 
had  no  ccteroive  power.  The  patrons  of  livings,  being  now 
cbepked  by  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery,  would  have  been 
at  liberty  to  confide  the  cure  of  souls  to  the  most  scan- 
dalous of  mankind,  but  for  the  arbitrary  intervention  of 
Oiiver.  He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board 
of  commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  •  of  these  persons 
were  Independent  divines ;  but  a  few  Presbyterian  min- 
isters and  a  few  laymen  had  seats.  The  certificate  of  the 
triers  stood  in  the  place  both  of  institution  and  of  induc- 
tion, and  withdut  such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold 
a  benefice.  This  Was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  des- 
potic  acts  ever  done  by  any  English  ruler ;  yet,  as  it  was 
generally  felt  that,  without  some,  such  precaution^  the 
country  would  be  overrun  by  ignorant  and  drunken  rep- 
robates, bearing  the  name  and  receiving,  ihe  pay  of  min- 
isters, some  highly  respectable  persons,  who  were  not,  in 
general,  firiendly  to  Cromwell,  allowed  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  hjEtd  been  a  public  benefactor.  The  presentees 
whom  the  triers  had  aj^roved  took  possession  of  the  rec- 
tories, cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the  tithes, 
prayed  without  book  or  surplice,  and  administered  the 
Eucharist  to  communicants) seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  was  in  inex'* 
tricable  confusion..  Episcopacy  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  the  old  law  of  the  land,  which  was 
still  unrepealed.  The  form  of  government  prescribed  by 
parliamentary  ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But.  neither 
the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary  OTdinance  was  practi- 
cally in  force.     The  Church  actually  established  may  be 
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des(»ribe<l  as  an  irregtdar  body  made  up  of  a  few  presby- 
teries and  of  many  independent  oongregations,  whioh 
were  aE  held  down  and  hehl  together  by  the  authority  of 
the  government.        • 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  baok  th^ 
king,  many  weie  zealous  for  synods  and  for  the  Directory, 
and  many  were  desirous  to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the 
religious  dissensions  which  had  lo9g  agitated  England. 
Between  the  bigoted  follower^  of  Laud  and  the  bigoted 
followers  of  Calvin  there  cduld  be  neither  peace  nor  truoe; 
but  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  the  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher 
and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of,  the  school  of  Baxter. 
The  moderate  Episcopalians  would  admit  that  a  bishop 
might  lawfully  be  assisted  by  a  oouacil.  .  The  moderate 
Presbytericms  would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  assein- 
bly  might  lawfully  have  a  permanent  president,  and  that 
this  president  might  lawfully  be  caUed  a  bishop.  There 
might  be  a  revised  Liturgy  which  should  not  exclude  ,ex- 
temporaneous  prayer,  a  baptismal  service  in  which  the 
sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at  discretion, 
a  oomtn^nion  service  at  which  the  &ithful  might  sit  ^f 
their  consciences  forbade  them  to  kneel.  But  to  no  such 
plan  could  the  great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party  were  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  whole  system  of  their  Church.  She  iiad 
been  dear  to  their  murdered  king.  She  had  consoled  them 
in  defeat  and  penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whispered  in 
an  inner  chamber  during  the  season  of  trial,  had  such  a 
charm  for  them  that  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
single  response.  Other  Royalists,  who  made  little  pre^ 
t^nse  to  piety,  yet  loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because 
she  was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued  a  prayer  or  a 
ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the  comfort  which  it  con- 
ireyed  to  thenstelves,  but  on  account  of  the  vexation  which 
it  gave  to  the  Roundheads,  and  were  so  far  j&om  being 
disposed  to  purchase  ujuon  by  concession,  that  they  object- 
ed to  concession  chiefly  because  it  tended  to  produce  union. 
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Such  feelings,  though  blamable^  wejre  natural ,  and  not 
wholly  inexcusable.  The  Puritans,  in  the  day  qf  theif 
power^  had  undoubtedly  given  cruel  provocation.  They 
ought  to  have  learned,  if  Itoih  nothing  eke,  yet  from  their 
own  discont^ntii,  from  their  own  straggles,  from  their  ovrti 
victory^  from  the  fall  of  that  proud  hierarchy  by  whioh 
they  had  been  so  heavily  oppreisjised,  that  in  England,  and 
in  the  ^seventeenth  century,  it  wa^  not  in  the  power  of  the 
civil  magiiitrate  to  drill  the  mindii  of  men  in  conformity 
with  his  own  system  of  theology.  They  proved,  however, 
as  intolerant  and  as  meddling  as  ever  Laud  had  been* 
They  interdicted,  under  heavy  jienaltics,  the  use  of  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  chnxohes,  but  even 
in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  &  child  to  read  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those  beautiful  coileoti? 
which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty  generations  of  Chris- 
tians. Severe  punishments  were  denounced  against  such 
as  should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Clergymen  of  respectable  character  were  not  only 
ejected  from  their  benefices  by  thousands,  but  were  fre- 
qqently  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a  fanatical  rabble* 
Churches  and  sepuJchers,  fuie  works  of  art  and  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced.  The  Parlia- 
ment resolved  that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection 
which  contained  representations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  ^^i^gin 
Mother  should  be  burned*  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  paint- 
ing. Nymphs  and  Gracesj  the  work  of  Ionian  chiseLlj 
were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to  be  made 
decent.  Against  the  lighter  vices  tlie  ruling  faction 
waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  temi>erod  by  humanity  or  by 
cx)mmon  sense.  Sharp  laws  were  passed  against  betting* 
It  was  enacted  that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  Uheit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  even  where 
neither  violence  nor  seduction  was  imputed,  where  no 
publio  scandal  was  given,  where  no  conjugal  right  was 
violated,  was  made  a  misdemeanor.  Public  amusements j 
from  the  masques  which  ware  exiiibited  at  the  mansions 
of  the  great  down  to  the  wrestling  ttwtohcs  and  grinning 
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matches  on  village  grbens,  were  vigorously  attacked.  One 
ordinance  directed  that  all  the  May-poles  in  England 
should  forthwith  be  hetni  down.  Another  proscribed  all 
theatrical  diversions.  .The  play-houses  were  to  be  dis- 
mantled)  the  spectatoi^  fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail.  Rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,,  bowls,  horse- 
racing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye ;  but  bear- 
bedting,  then  a  fhvorite  diversion  of  high  and  low,,  was  the 
abomination  which  most  strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the 
^ustero  sectaries.  It  is  to  ()e  remarked  that  their  antip- 
athy to  thijs  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with  th^  feel- 
ing which  has,  in  our  own  time,  induced  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  for  the  purpoi^  of  protecting  beasts  against  the 
wanton  cruelty  pf  men.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting, 
not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators^  Indeed,  he  generally  contrived 
to  enjoy  the  double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both  spectators 
and  bear.'ii? 

Perhaps  no  single  circumstance  more  strongly  illus- 

*  How  little  compassion  for  the  bear  had  to  do  with  the  matter  is  so^ 
ficiently  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  '*  A  perfi^t. 
Diurnal  of  some  Pas8«gef  of  Parlianienty  and  from  other  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, from  Monday,  July  24th,  to  Monday,  July  31st,  1643."  **  Upon  the 
queen's  coming  from  Holland,  she  broaght'  with  her,  besides  a  company  of 
savage-like  ruffians,  a  company  of  savage  bears,  to  what  purpose  you  may 
judge  by  the  sequel.  Those  bears  were  left  about  Newark,  and  were 
brought  into  country  towns  constantly  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  baited,  such 
is  the  religion  those  here  related  would  settle  among  us ;  jmd,  if  any  went 
about  to  hinder  or  but  speak  against  theur  damnable  profanations,  they  were 
presently  note4  as  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  and  sure  to  be  plundered  for  it. 
But  some  of  Qolonel  Cromwell's  forces  coming  by  accident  into  Uppingham 
town,  in  Rutland,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  found  these  bears  playing  there  in  the 
usual  manper,  and,  in  the  height  of  their  sport,  caused  them  to-  be  seiz^ 
upon,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot."  This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance. 
Oolonel  Pride,  when  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered  the  beasts  in  the  bear  garden  ' 
of  Southwark  to  be  killed.  He  is  represented  by  a  loyal  satirist  as  defend- 
ing the  act  thus :  **  The  first  thing  that  is  tipon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the 
bears,  for  which  the  people  hate  me,  and  call  me  all  the  names  in  the  rain- 
bow. But  did  not  David  kill  a  bear?  Did  not  the  Lord-deputy  Iretou  kill  ^ 
a  bearf  Did  not  another  lord  of  ours  kill  ^ve  bears  T" — La$t  Speech  amd 
dfiMg  IVordi  of  Thomas  Pride 
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trates  the  temper  of  the  precisians  th^  ttieir  eonduot  re- 
specting Christmas  Day.  Christmas  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  season  of  joy  and  domestic  affectjion,  the 
season  when  families  assembled,  when  children  came  .home 
from  school,  when  quarrels  were  made  up,  when  carols 
'  were  heard  in  eVery  street,  when  every  house  was  decora-* 
ted  with  evergreqns,  and' every  table  was  loaded  with 
good  cheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly  desti- 
tute of  kindness  were  enlarged  and  softened.  At  that 
season  the  poor  Were  admitted  to  partake  largely  of  the 
overflowings  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  boutxty  was 
peculiarly  acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At  that  season 
the  interval  between  landlord  and  tencmt,  master-  and 
servant,  was  less  marked  than  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Where  there  is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be 
some  excess ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
holiday  was  kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  festi- 
val. The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in  1644,  that 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should  be  strictly  observed 
as  a  fest,  and  that  all  men  should  pads  it  in  humbly 
bemoaning  the  great  national  sin  which  ihey  and  their 
fathers  had  so  often  committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
undfer  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and  drinking  ale 
flavored  with  roasted  apples.  No  public  act  of  that  time 
seems  to  have  irritated  the  common  people  more.  On 
the  next  anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots  broke 
out  in  many  places.  Tfee  constables  were  resisted,  the 
magistrates  insulted,  the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked, 
and  the  proscribe^  service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the 
churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans,  both 
Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Oliver,  indeed,  was  lit- 
tle disposed  to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  a  meddler ;  but 
Oliver,  the  head  of  a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  altogether 
according  to  his  own  inclinations.  Even  under  his  ad- 
ministration many  magistrates,  within  their  own  juris- 
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diction, ' made,  themselvels  as  odious  as  Sir  Hudibras,  in- 
terfered with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  neighborhood,  (fis- 
persed  festive  meetings;  and  put  fiddlers  in  the  stookis. 
Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  In 
every  village'  where  they  appeared  there  was  an  end  of 
danoing,  beU-ringing,  and  hockey.  In  London  they  sev-  • 
eral  tiihes  interrupted  theatrical  performances,  at  which 
the  Protector  had  the  judgment  and  gdod  nature  to  con- 
nive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a  tyranny 
contempt  was  largely  mingled.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Puriteui,  his  look,  his  dress,  his  dialect,  his  strange  BcrU- 
pies,  had  been,  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favorite  . 
subjectiSi  with  mockers.  But  these  peculiarities  appeared 
feur-more  grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great  em- 
pire than  in  obscure  and  persecuted  congregations.  The 
cant  which  had  moved  laughter  when  it  was  heard  on 
Hie  stage  firom  Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Zeal-of-the- 
Land  Busy,  was  still  more  laughable  when  it  proceeded 
firom  the  Ups  of  generals  and  counselors  of  state.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  th^t  during  the  civil  troubles  several 
sects  had  sprung  into  existence,  whose  eccentricities  sur- 
passed any  thing  thaf  had  before  been  seen  in  England. 
A  mad  tsiilor,  named  Ludowick  Muggleton,  wandered 
from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  tippling  ale,  and  denounc- 
ing eternal  torments  against  those  who  refused  to  be<- 
lieve,  on  his  testimony,  that  the  Supreme  Being  waa 
only  six  feet  high,  and  that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles 
from  the  earth.*  George  Fox  had  raised  a  tempest  of 
derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  violation  of  Chris- 
tian sincerity  to  designate  a  single  person  by  a  plural  pro- 
noun, and  that  it  was  an  idolatrpus  homage  to  Janus  and 
Woden  to  talk  about  January  and  Wednesday.  His  doc- 
trine, a  few  years  later,  was  .embraced  by  Some  eminent 
men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public  estimation;  but,  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  Quakers  were  popularly 

*  See  Peon's  New  Witnesses  pityed  Old  Heretics,  tod  Mcrggleton*s  works, 
VOidm, 
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regarded  as  the  most  despicable  of  fanatics.  By  ihe  Pu- 
ritans they  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  were  per- 
secuted to  the  death  in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  the 
public,  which  seldom  makes  nice  distinctions,  often  con- 
foimded  the  Puritan  with  the  Quaker.  Both  were  schis- 
matics. Both  hat^  episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both 
had  what  seamed  extravagant  whimsies  about,  dress,  di- 
versionsj  and  postures.  Widely  as  the  two  differed  in 
opinion,  they  were  popularly  cleissed  together  as  canting 
schismatics;  and  whatever  was  ridiculous  or  odioua  in 
either,  increased  the  scorn  and  aversion  which  the  multi- 
tude felt  for  both. 

3cfore  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who  most  disliked 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  Puritan  were  forced  to 
admit  that  his  moral  conduct  was  generally,  in  essen- 
tials, blameless ;  but  this  praise  was  now  no  longer  be- 
stowed, and,  unfortunately,  no  longer  deserved.  The  gen- 
eral fate  of  sects  is,  t<^obtain  a  high  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity while  they  are  opp]:essed,  and  to  lose  it  as ,  soon  as 
they  become  powerful ;  and  the  reason  is  obvioiis.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  in  a  proscribed  body 
from  any  but  conscientious  motives.  Such  a  body,  there- 
fore, is  composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sincere 
persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that  can  be  enforced 
within  a  religious  society  is  a  very  feeble  instrument  of 
purification  when  coinpared  with  a  little  sharp  persecution 
from  vrithout.  We  maybe  certain  that  very  few  persons, 
not  seriously  impressed  by  religious  convictions,  applied 
for  baptism  while  Diocletian  was  vexing  the  Church,  or 
joined  themselves  to  Protestant  congregations  at  the  risk 
of  being  burned  by  Bonner.  But  when  a  sect  becomes 
powerful,  when  its  favor  is  the  road  to  riches  and  digni- 
ties, worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd  into  it,  talk  its 
language,  conform  strictly  to  its  ritual,  mimic  its  peculi- 
arities^  and  frequently  go  beyond  its  honest  members  in 
all  the  outward  indications  of  zeal.  No  discernment,  no 
watchfulness  on  the. part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  can  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  such  false  brethren.     The  tares  and 
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the  wheat  must  prow  together,  ^oon  the  world  hegins  to 
find  ont  that  the  godly  are  not  better  than  other  men,  and 
argues,  with  some  justice,  that,  if  not  better,  they  must 
be  muoh  worse.  In  n,o  Iqng  time  iall  those  signs  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  oharacteristi6  of  a  saint  are  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  a  knave. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Nonconformists.  They 
had  been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had  kept  them  a  pure 
body.  They  became  supreme  in  the  state.  No  man 
could  hope  to  rise  to  eminence  ai^d  command  but  by  their 
favor.  Their  favor  was  to  be  gained  only  by  exchanging 
with  them  the  signs  and  pass-words  of  spiritual  fraternity. 
One  of  the  fiilstv  resolutions  adopted  by  Barebones's  Par-  ^ 
iiament,^the  most  intensely  Puritimical  of  all  our  political 
assemblies,  was  that  no  peiison  should  h6  admitted  into 
the  public  service  till  the  House  should  be  satisfied  of  his 
real  godliness.  What  were -then  considered  as  the  signs 
of  real  godliness,  the  sad-colored  dress,  the  sour  look,  the 
straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine^  the  speech  interspersed  with 
quaint  texts,  the  abhorrence  of  comedies,  cards,  and  hawk- 
ing, were  easily  counterfeited  by  men  to  whom  all  relig- 
ions were  the  same.  The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
theiiaselves  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of  men  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  very  worst  sort  of  men  of  the  world ; 
for  the  most  notorious  libertine  who  had  fought  under  the 
royal  standard  might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  about 
sweet  experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures,  lived  in  the 
constant  practice  of  fraud,  rapacity,  and  secret  debauch- 
ery. The  nation,  with  a  rashness  which  we  may  justly 
regret,  but  at  which  we  can  not  wonder,  formed  its  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  party  from  these  hypocrites.  The  the- 
ology, th6  manners,  the  dialect  of  the  Puritan,  were  thus 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  darkest  and  mean- 
est vices.  As  soon  as  the  Restoration  had  made  it  safe 
to  avow  enmity  to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  state,  a  general  outcry  against  Puritan- 
ism rose  from  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  often 
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swollen  by  the  voices  of  those  very  dissemblers  whose  vil- . 
lainy  hsul  brought  disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  which,  after  a  long  con- 
test, had  for  a  moment  concurred  in  restoring  the  royal 
house,  were,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  again  oppos- 
ed to  each  other.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to 
the  Royalists.  The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the  High  Commis* 
sion,  the  great  services  which  the  Long  Parliament  had, 
during  the  firiit  year  of  its  existence,  rendered  to  the  state, 
had  faded  from  the  minds  of  men.  The  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Rump,  the 
violence  of  the  army,  were  remembered  with  loathing; 
and  the  multitude  was  inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  with- 
stood the  late  king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the 
subsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected  while  the 
Presbyterians  were  dominant,  by  no  means  represented 
the  general  sense  of  the  people,  and  showed  a  strong  dis- 
position to  check  the  intolerant  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers. 
One  member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the  First  were  as  much 
traitors  as  those  who  cut  off  his  head,  was  called  to  order, 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The 
general  wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly  was  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  mod- 
erate Puritans ;  but  to  such  a  settlement  both  the  court 
atid  the  nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  more  loved  by  the 
people  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been.  The 
calamities  of  his  house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his 
own  long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made  him 
an  olgect  of  tender  interest.  His  return  had  delivered  the 
country  from  an  intolerable  bondage.  Recalled  by  the 
voice  of  both  the  contending  factions,  he  was  the  very 
man  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  in  some  respects  he 
l\  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  had  received  from 
^^  /"   nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.     His  educa- 
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tion  had  been  sooh  as  might  have  been  expected  to  de- 
velop his  understanding,  and  to  form  him  .to  the  practice 
of  every  public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed  through 
all  varieties  of  fortune^  and  had  seen  both  sides  pf  human 
nature.  He'  had,  while  very  young,  been  driven  forth 
from  a  palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He 
had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  their 
highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  ^flfervesoence  of  boy- 
ish passions  should  have  subsided^  been  reofidled  from  his 
wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  had  been  taught  by 
bitter  experience  how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  mgrat-  ^  ***^1 
itude  may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demeanor  of  oourt- 
-  iers.  :  He  iad  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the  ^^^' 
poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth  waa'  offered 
to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when  death  was  d^nounped 
agaiiist  all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  serving- 
men  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand 
under  his  mean  disguises  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he 
had  been  seated  on  hia  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a 
school  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  young  man 
who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  qualities  would 
have  come  forth  a  great  a^d  good  king.  Charles  came  v 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  polite  and 
engaging  planners,  and  with  some  talent  for  lively  ccmver-  \  ^ 
sation,  addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable 
of  self-denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human  vir- 
tue or  in  human  attachment,  without  desire  of  renown, 
i^id  without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to  him, 
every  person  was  to  be  bought.  But  some  people  hailed 
more  about  their  price  thfitn  others ;  and  ,when  this  hag- 
gling was  very  obstinate  and  very  skillful,  it  was  called 
by  some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever 
9ien  l^ept  up  th^  price  of  their  abilities  was  called  integ-  v--^*-' 
rity.  The  chief  trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept  up 
the  price  of  their  beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love 
of  friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  coii- 
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venient  synonyms  for  tiie  love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of 
mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared  very  little  what  they 
thought  of  him.  Honor  and  shame  were  scarcdy  more  to 
I  :,^.  him  than  light  find  darkness  to  the  blind.  His  contempt 
of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended,  but  seems,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  character,,  to  de- 
serve no  commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery 
as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trusts  nobody  will  not  trust 
sycophants.  One  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will  got 
value  its  counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill  as  he  thought 
of  his  species,  h6  never  beccune  a  misanthrope.     He  saw 

-'  ^  little  in  men  but  what  was  hateful.  Yet  4ie  did  not  hate 
them ;  nay,  he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to  hear  their 

\^  cotnplaints^     This,  however,  is  a  sort  of  humanity  which, 
^1  ^    though  amia,ble  and  laudable  in  a  private  man  whose 

'      power  to  help  or  hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has 
in  princes  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.     More 
vv^^*  than  one  well-disposed  ruler  has  given  up  whole  provinces 

**  *  to  rapine  and  oppression  merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none 
but  happy  faces  round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own 
walks4  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies  who  hes- 
itates about  disobliging  the  few  who^  have  access  to  him 
folr  the  sake  6f  the  many  whom  he  vrill  never  see.     The 

F-<   facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  been 

'  *'  'found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a  slave  with- 
out being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men  and  women,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  whose  Tiearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  kne^ 
to  be  destitute  of  affection  for  him  and  undeserving  of  his 
confidence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  but  of  titles,  places, 
domains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons.  He  bestowed  much ; 
yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame 
of  beneficence.     He  never  gave  spontaneously;    but  it 

;  was  painful  to  him  to  refiise.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  deserved 
it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked  best,  but  to  the 
most  shameless  and  importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain 
an  audience. 
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The  motives  wbioh  governed  the  political  oonduct  of 
Charles  the  Second  differed  widely  from  those  by  which     '* 
his  predecessor  and  his  successor  were  actuated.    "He  was      / 
not  a  man. to  be  imposed  iipoiT  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.     He  was 
utterly  without  ambition.     He  detested  business,   and 
would  sooner  h^ve  abdioated  his  crown  than  have  under- 
gone the  trouble  of  really  directing  the  administration. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of  -*''^ 
affairs,  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended  -him  when  he  ^  ' 
sat  in  council  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  his  frriv- 
olous  remarks  and  at  his  childish  impiatience.     Neither 
gratitude  iior  revenge  had  any  shaxe  in  determining  his 
course,  for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services 
and  injuries  left  such  fEiint  and  transitory  impressions. 
He  wished^ merely  to  be  a  king  such  as  Louis  the  Fif^  j^i 
teenth  of  France  afterward  was ;  a  Jdiig  who  could  draw  a^O*  . 
without  limit  qn  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of  his  ^]>. 
private  tastes,  who  eould  hire  with  wealth  and  honprs 
persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to  kill  the  th^e,  and  who, 
even  when  the  state  w:as  brought  by  maladministration 
to  the  depths  of  humilia^on  and  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieus  of. 
his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse  to  see  and  hear  whatever 
might  disturb  his  luxurious  repose.     For  these  ends,  and 
for  these  ends  alone,  he  wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  \ ' ", 
if  it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.     In  thQ 
religious  disputes  which  divided  his  Protestant  subjects 
his  conscience  was  not  at  all  interested,  for  his  opinions  / .  v^ 
oscillated  in  a  state  of  contented  su^nse  between  infidel-      ^ 
ity  and  popery.     But,  though  his  conscience  was  neutral 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  Episcopaliaiis.and  the  Presby- 
terians, his  taste  was  by  no  means  so.     His  favorite  vice's  '  -  ^ 
were  precisely  those  to  which  the  Puyitang  were  least  in- 
dulgent.    He  could  not  get  through  one  day  without  the    ' 
help  of  diversions  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  sinfuL 
As  a  man  eminently  well  bred,  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
ridiculous,  he  was  moved  to  contemptuous  mirth  by  the 
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Puritan  oddities.  He  had,  indeed,  some  reaiscm  to  ^islike 
the  i;tgid  sect.  He  had,  at  the  ftge  when  the  passions  are 
most  impetuous,  and  when  levity  is,  most  pardonable, 

^.   spent  some  months  in  Scotland,  a  king  in  name,  but  in 

\^  fact  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbytqri- 
ans.  No^  content  wifii  requiring  him  to  conform  to  their 
worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant,  they  had  watcb- 
ed  all  his  motions^  and  lectured  Jiim  on  all  his  youthful 
follies.  He  had  beien  compelled  to  give  reluctant  attend- 
ance at  endless  prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think 
himself'  fortunate  when  he  was  not  inaplently  reminded 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  frailties,  of  his  feliier's  tyranny, 
and  of  his  mother's  idolatry.  Indeed,  he  had  been  so  mis- 
erable during  this  part  ctf  his  life,  that  the  defeat  which 
made  him  again  a  wanderer  might  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
liverance rather  than  as  a  calamity.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  feelings  as  these,  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress 
the  party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king's  brother,- James,  duke  <rf  York,  took  .the  same 
side.     Though  a  libertine,  James  wa&  diligent,  methodical, 

y    and  fond  of  authority  and.  business.     His  understanding 
was  singularly  slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obstinate, 
harsh,  and  unforgiving.     7hat  such  a  prince  should  have 
1^      looked  with  no  good  will  on  the  free  institutions  of  En- 

%  gland,  and  on  the  party  ^w^hich  was  peculiarly  zealous  for 
those  institutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet  the  duke 
professed  -himself  a  membelr  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but 
he  had  already  shown  inclinations  Which  bad  seriously 
alarmed  good  Protestants. 

The'  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time  the  greatest 
part  of  the  labor  of  governing  was  Edward  Hyde,  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm,  who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. 'Jhe  respect  which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as 
a  writet  must  not  blind  us.  to  the  faults  which  he  com- 
mitted as  a  statesman.  Some  of  those  faults,  however, 
are  explained  and  excused  by  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  he  stood.  He  had,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  been  honorably  distinguished  among  the 
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senators  who  labored  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  na- 
tion.    One  of  the  ihost  odious  of  those  grievances,  the 
Council  of  York,  had  been  removed  in  oonsequonoe  chiefly 
of  his  exertions.   When  the  great  schism  totok  place,  whfen 
the  reforming  party  and  the  conservative  party  ^rst  ap- 
peared marshaled  against  each  other,  he,  with  many  wise    . 
and  good  men,  took  the  conservative  edde.  -  He  thdncefor-  '^ 
ward  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  <30urt,  enjoyed  as  large  '^ 
a  share  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the  First  as  the  re*  a 
served  nature  and  tortuous  policy  of  that  princ\3  allowed 
to  any-  minister,  and  subsequently  shared  the  exile  and  di- 
rected the  political  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.     At  . 
the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister.     In  a  few 
months  it  was  announced  that  he  was, closely  related  by 
aflinity  to  the  royal  house.    His  daughter  had  become,  by  , 
a  secret  marriage.  Duchess  of  York.     His  grandchildren 
might  perhaps  wear  the  crown.     He  was  raised  by  this 
illustrious  Connection  over  the  headfs  of  the  old  nobility  of 
the  land,  and  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  to  be  all  power- 
ful.    In  some  respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  this  great 
place.     No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.     Neman  spoke 
with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  cotmcil  and  in  Parlia- 
ment.    No  man  was  better  acquainted  with  general  max- 
ims of  statecraft;.     No  man  observed  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter with  a  mofre  discriminating  eye.     It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, a  sincere  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the   '^ 
crown.     But  his  temper  was  sour,- arrogant,  andimpa-      > 
tient  of  opposition.     Above  all,  he  had  been  long  an  ex- 
ile; und  this  circumstance  alone  would  have  completely 
disqualified  him  for  the  supreme  direction  of  aiTairs.     It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  a  politician  who  has  been  com- 
pelled by  civil  troubles  to  go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can  be  fit>  t>n 
the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  his  native  land,  to  be  at    . 
the  head  of  the  government.    Clarendon  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.    He  had  left  England  with  a  mind  heated  by 
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a  .fierce  oonfliot  which  h^  ended  in  the  downfall  of  his 
party  .and  of  his  own,foi:times.  From  164^  to, 1660  he 
had  Uved.  beyond  sea^  looking  on  all  that  psissed  at  home 
from  a  great  distance,  and  through  a  false  medium.     His 

'  notions  of  public  affairs  were  necessarily  derived  from  the 
reports  of  plotters,  mc^ny  of  whom  were  ruined  and  des- 
perate men.  Events  naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious, 
not. in  proportion  as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as  tb^y  tended  to  hasten 
the  hour  Of  his  own  return.  '  His  wishT— a  wish  which  he 
has  not  disguised — ^wfw,  that,  till  bis  countrymen  brought 
back  the .  old  line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet  or  free- 
dom. At  length  he  returned ;  and,  vrithout  having « a  sin- 
gle week  to  look  about  him,  to  mix  with  society,  to  note 
the  changes  which  foui'teen  eventful  years  had  produced 
in  the  national  character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once  set 
to  rule  the  state.  In  such  circumstanqes,  a  minister  of 
jj^,  the  greatest  tact  and  docility  would  probably  have  fellen 
into  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part 
of  the  character  of  Clarendon.  To  )iim  England  was  still 
the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  be  sternly  frowned  down 
^^ '  every  theory  and  every  practice  which  had  sprung  up 
X  •  during  his  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far  from  medita- 
ting any  attack  on  the  ancient  and  undoubted  power  of 
the  House  of  .Commons,  he  saw  with  extreme  uneasiness 
the  growth  of  that  power.  The  royal  prO^rogative,  for 
'which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  by  which  he  had  at  length 
been  raised  to  wealth  and  dignity,  w^  sacred  in  his  eyes. 

'  The  Roundheads  he  regarded  both  with  political  and  with 
personal  aversion.  To'  the  Anglican  Church  he  had  al- 
ways been  strongly  attached,  and  had  reputedly,  where 
her  interests  were  concerned,  separated  himself  with  re- 
gret from  his  dearest  friends.  His  zeal  for  episcopacy  and 
for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  now  more  ardent 
than  ever,  and  was  mingled  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of 
the  Puritans,  which  did  him  little  honor  either  as  a  states- 
man or  as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  recalled  the 
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royal  fiEunily  was  sitting,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  tfae 
re-establishment  of  the  old  eoclediastioal  system.      Not 
only  were  the  intentions  of  the.  court  strictly  concealed, 
bat  assurances  which  quieted  the  ^minds  of  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  were  giv^n  by  the.  king  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.     He  had  promised,  before  bis^  restoration,  that 
he  would  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects.    He     .  ^ 
now  repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a  ^r6mise  to  use    ^x. 
his  best  endeavors  for  the  puj^se  of  effecting  a  compro-       ^ 
mise  between  the  contending  sects.     He  wished,  he  said, 
to  see  the  spirithal  jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops 
and  synods.     The  Litutgy  should  be  revised  by  a  body  of  J^^ 
learned  divines,  one  half  of  whom  should  be  Presbyterians.     ^ 
The  questions  respecting  the  surplice,  the  posture  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be 
settled  in  a  way  which  would  set  tender  consciences  at 
ease.     When  the  king  had  thus  laid  asleep  the  vigilance 
of  those  whom  iie  most  feared,  he  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment.    He  had  already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by     ' 
which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  with,  few  exceptions,  to 
all  who,  during  the  late-  troubles,  had  been  guilty  of  po- 
litical offenses;  and  he  had  obtained  from  the  Commons 
a  grant  for  life  of  taxes,  the  annual  produce  o^  which  was 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.    This  sum, 
together  with  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  was 
then  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  peace.     Nothing  was  allowed  for  a 
standing  army.     The  nation  was  sick  of  the  very  name ; 
and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  force  would  have  in- 
censed and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  plcwje  a  general  election.  The 
people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm.  The  capital  was 
excited  by  preparations  for  the  most  splendid  coronation 
that  had  oyer  been  known.  The  result  was,  tiiat  a  body 
of  representatives  was  returned  such  as  England  had  never 
yet  seen.  A  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates 
were  men  who  had  fought  for  the  crown  and  the  Church, 
and  whose  minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries 
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and  insidta  suffered  at  tb^  hands  of  ihe  Ronadheada. 
When  the  members  met,  the  pasdons  wbkk  aninlated 
each  individually  aoqumd  new  strength  from  sympathy. 
The^  House  of  Commons  was^  during  some  years^  more 
zealous  for  royalty  thai^  the  king,  more  zealous  for  epls- 
copaey  than  the  bishops*  Charles  and  Clarendon  were 
almost  terrified  at  the  completeness  of  their  own  success. 
They  found  themjBelves  in  a  situatitm  not  unlike  that  in 
which  Louis  th^  Eighteenth  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
were  placed  While  the  Chamber  of  1815  was  sitting. 
Even  if  the  king  had  been  desirous  to  fulfill  the  promises 
which  be  had  max}e>  to  the  PresbyteriaiaB,  it  would  haye 
been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  It  was,  indeed,  only  by 
the  strong  exertion  of  his  influence  tiiat  he  could  prevent 
the  victorious  Cavaliers  firom  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, and  retaliating  without  mercy  aQ  tl^t  they  had  suf- 
fered. ,  ' 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving  that  every  member 
should,  on  pain  of  expuhdon,  take  tiie  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  old  Liturgy,  and  that 
the  Covenant  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Pal- 
ace Yard.  An  act  Was  passed,  which  not  only  acknowl- 
'edged  the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  solely^n  the  king, 
but  declared  ihat  in  no  extremity  whatever  could  the  two 
hoiaes  be  justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  Anoth- 
er act  wa^s  passed  which  required  every  officer  of  a  corpo- 
ratim  to  swear  that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  au- 
thority to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  A  few  hot-headed 
men  wished  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  should  at  once  annul 
aU  the  statutes  passed  by  the  Liong  Parliament,  and 
should  r^tore  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion;  but  the  reaction,  violent  iasit  was,  did  not  proceed 
quite  to  this  ^gth.  It  still  continued  to  be  the  law 
that  a,  Parliament  should  be  held  every  .three  years ;  but 
the  stringent  clauses  which  directed  the  returning  officers 
to  proceed  to  election  at  the  proper  time,  even  without 
the  royal  writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  were  restor- 
ed to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.     The  old  ecclesias- 
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Uoal  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy  we^e  revived  without  any 
ixiodi£oation  whiob  had  any  tendency  to  oonoiliate  even 
the  most  readoi^Ue  Presbyteriana.  Bpisoopal  ordination 
was  now,  for  the  first  time^  made  an  indiapeneabk  quali* 
fication  for  Church  preferment*  About  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion,  whose  apBScienoe  did  not  suffer  them 
to  conform,  were  driven  &oiti  their  benefices  in  ocie.day. 
The  dominant  party  exultingly  reminded  the  suiEBters 
that  the  Loi^  Parliamenti  when  at  the  height  of 'power, 
bad  turned  out  a  still  greater  number  of  Royalist  divines. 
The  reproach  was  but  too  well-founded;  but  &e  Lon^ 
Parliament  had  at  least  allowed  to  the  divines  wh(»n  it 
ejected  a  provision  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
and  this  example  the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with  animos- 
ity,  had  not  the  justice  and  humanity  to  follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Noncenformists; 
statutes  for  which  precedents  might  too  easily  .be  found 
in  the  Puritan  legislation,  but  to  ^ich  the  king  could 
not  give  his  assent  without  a  breach  of  promises  puUidy 
made,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on 
whon^  bis  fate  depended J  The  Presbyterians,  in  ^extrekle 
distress  and  terror,  fled  to  the  fopt  of  the  throne,  and', 
pleaded  their  recent  services  ^and  jkbe  royal  faith  solemtdy 
and  repeatedly  plighted.  The  king  wavered.  He  could 
not  deny  his  own  hand  and  seal.  ^  He  <$ould  not  bi)t  be 
conscious  that  be  owed  much  to  the  petitioners.  He  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  importunate  solieitation. 
His  temper  was  not  that  of  a  persecutor.  He  di^iked 
the  Puritans  indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a  languid 
feeling,  very  little  resembling  the  energetic  hatred  which 
had  burned  ih  the  heart  of  Laud.  He  was,  moreover, ' 
partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religioQ ;  and  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  liberty  of  wprship  to  the 
professors  of  that. religion  without  extending  the  sapie  in- 
di4gence  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  therefore  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  that  house  was  under  the  influence  of. 
hi  deeper  convictions  and  for  stronger  passions  th^  his 
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own.  After  a  faint  straggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alaority,  a  series  of  odions  acts  against  the 
separatists.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might 
convict  without  a  jttty,  and  might,  for  the  third  offense, 
pass  Sentence  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  seven  years. 
With  refined  cnielity  it  was  provided  that  the  offender 
should'  not  be  transported  to  New  Englandj  where  he.  was 
likely  to  find  sympathizing  friends.  Qf  he  returned  to  his 
own  oounti^  before  the  expiration,  of  his  term  of  exile,  he 
was  liable  to  capital  punishment.  \  A  new  and  most  un- 
reasonable test  was  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  benefices  for  nonoonforriiity,  and  all  who 
refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited  from  cDmiAg  within 
five  miles  of  any  town  which  was  governed  by  a  dorpora- 
tion,  of  any  town  which  was  represented  in  Parliament, 
or  of  any  town  where  they  bad  themselves  resided  es  min- 
isters. The  magistrates  by  whom  these  rigorous  statutes 
were  to  be  enforced  were  in  general  men  inflamed  by  party  ^ 
spirit  and  by  the  remembrance  of  wro^gs  which  they  had  P 
themselves  suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  jaiL*  were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  Dissenters, 
and  among  the  sufferers  were  some  of  whose  genius  and 
vi^e  any  Christian  society  might  well  be  proud. 

The  Church' of  England  was  not  ungrateful  for  the 
prelection  which  she  received  from  the  government.  Prom 
the  first  day  of  her  existence  she  had  been ,  attached  to 
monarchy ;  but,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  wluch 
followed  the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority  and 
hereditary  right  passed  all  bounds.  She  had  suffered  with 
the  house  of  Stuart.  She  had  been  restored  with  that 
house.  She  was  connected  with  it  by  common  interests, 
friendships,  and  enmities.  It  seemed  imppssible  that  a 
day  could  ever  come  when  the  ties  which  bound  her  to 
the  children  of  her  august  martyr  would  be  suiidered,  and 
when  the  loyalty  in  which  she  gloried  would  cease  to  be 
a  pleasing  and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly  magni- 
fied in  fulsome  praise  that  prerogative  which  was  con- 
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Btantly  employed  tp  defend  and  to  aggrandize  her,  and 
reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  th^  depravity  of  those  whom 
oppression,  &om  whioh  she  ii^^as  exempt,  had  goaded  to  re- 
bellion. Her  favorite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistaiice.  That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any  qualifi- 
catidn,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme  consequences. 
Her  4isoiples  were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in  no 
conceivable  case,  not  even  if  England  were'  cursed  with  a 
king  resembling  Busiris  or  Phalaris,  who,  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  ^without  the  pretense  of  justice,  should  daily 
doom>  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death, 
would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  dnited  be  justified!  i^ 
withstanding  his  tyranny  by  physical  force.  Happily, 
the  principles  of  human  nature  afford  abundant  security 
that  such  tjheories  will  never  be^more  than  theories^  The 
day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  most  loudly 
and  most  sincerely  professed  this  extravagant  loyalty  were, 
in  almost  every  county  of  Engkmd,  arrayed  in  armi^against 
the  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now  again  chang- 
ing hands.  The  national  sales,  not  having  been  conjSrmed 
by  Parliament,  were  regarded  by  the  tribunals  as  ntdli- 
ties.  iThe  sovereign,  the  bishops,  the  deans,  the  chap-' 
ters,  the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry,  re-entered  on  their 
confiscated  estates,  and  ejected  even  purchasers  who  had 
given  fair  prices.  The  losses  which  the  Cavaliers  had 
sustained  during  the  ascendency  of  their  opponents  were 
thus  in  part  repaired,  but  in  part  only.  All  actions  for 
mesne  profits  were  effectually  barred  by  the.  general  am- 
nesty ;  and  the  numerous  Royalists  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge fines  imposed  by  the  Parliament,  or  in  order  to 
purchase  the  favor  of  powerful  Roundheads,  had  sold  land 
for  much  less  than  the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  a  change  still 
more  important  took  place  in  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the'commtmity-i  Those  passions  and  tastes  which,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and. 
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if  gratified  at  all,  bad  been  gratified  by  stealth,  broke 
fortii  with  ungovernable  violence  as  soon  as  the  check 
was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements  and 
to  criminal  pleasures  with  the  greediness  which  long  and 
enforced  abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little  restraint^ 
was  imposed  by  public  opinion ;  for  the  nation,  nausea^ 
ted  with  cant,  suspicious  of  all  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
and  still  siparting  &om  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers  aus-  ^ 
tere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time  with 
complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices.  StUl  less  re- 
fitraint  was  imposed  by  the  government.  Indee4j  there 
was  no  excess  whiqh  was  not  encojuraged  by  the  ostenta- 
tipus  profligacy  of  the  king  and  of  his  favorite  courtiers.^ 
A  few  counselors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were  now  no 
longer  young,  retained  the  decorous  gravity  which  had 
been  thirty  years  before  in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Such 
were  Clarendon  himself,  and  his  friends,  Thomas  Wri- 
othesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  and  James 
Butler,  Quke  of  Ormond,  who,  having  through  many  vi- 
cissitudes >struggled  gallantly  for  the  royal  cause  in  Ire- 
land, now  governed  that  kingdom  as  lord  lieutenant ;  but 
neither  the  memory  of  the  services  of  these  men,  nor  their 
great  power  ^n  the  state,  could  protect  them  from  the  sar- 
casms which  modish  vice  Joves  to  dart  at  obsolete  virtue. 
The  praise  of  politeness  and  vivacity  could  now  scarcely 
be  obtained  except  by  some  violation  of  decorum.  Tal- 
ents great  and  varipus  assiiSted  to  spread  the  contagion. 
Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form  well  suited 
to  please  a  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice.  Thomas  Hpbbes  had^  in  language  more  precise  and 
luminous  than  has  ever  bejsn  employed  by  any  other  met- 
aphysical writer,  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  prince 
was  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  every  subr 
ject  ought  to  be  ready  to  profess  popery,  Mohammedan- 
ism, or  paganism,  at  the  royal  command.  Thousands 
who  were  incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  vaU 
uable  in  his  metaphysical  speculations,  eagerly  welcomed 
a  theory  which,  while  it  exalted  the  kingly  office,  relaxed 
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the  obligations  of  morality,  and  de^aded  religion  into  a 
mere  affair  of  state.  Hpbbism  soon  became  an  almost  es^ 
sential  part  of  the^oharaoter  of  the  fine  gentleman.  All 
the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  were  deeply  tainted  by  the 
prevailing  licentiousness,  foetry  stooped  to  be  the  pan- 
der of  every  low  desire.  Ridicule,  instead'  of  putting  guilt 
and  ^rror  to  the  blush,  turned  her  formidable  shafts  against 
innocence  and  truth.  .  The  restored  Church  cojitended  in- 
deed against  the  prevailing  immorality,  but  contende4  fee- 
bly, and  with  half  a  heart.  It  was  necessary  to  the  deco- 
rum of  her  character  that  she  should  admonish  her  erring 
children ;  but  her  admonitions  were  given  in  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  manner.  Her  attention  was  ekewhere  en- 
gaged. Her  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  ^ 
Puritans,  and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Caestur 
the  things  which  were  Csesar's. .  She  had  been  pillaged 
and  oppressed  by  the  party  which  preached  an.  austere  - 
morality.  She  had  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honor 
by  libertines.  Little  as  the  mex^  erf*  mirth  and  fashion 
were  disposed  to,  shape  their  lives  according  to  her  pre* 
oepts,  they  were  y^t  ready  to  fight  knee-deep  in  blood  for 
her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for  every  line  of  her  rubric  and 
every  thread  of  her  vestments. .  If  the  debauched  Cavalier 
haunted  brothels  and  gambling-houses^  he- at  least  .ayoid- 
ed  conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke  without  uttering  ri-  • 
baldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made  some  amends,  by  hi& 
eagerness  to  send  Baxter  and  Howe  to  jail  for  preaching 
and  praying.  Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time,  made  war  on  "" 
schism  with  so  hiuch  vigor  that  they  had  little  leisure  to 
make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of  Etherege  and  Wych- 
erley  was,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips 
in  female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  • 
languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is  an  unquestionable  smd  a,  most 
instructive  fact,  that  the  years  during  Which  tlm  political 
power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith  were 
precisely  the  years  4^fu^  which  natigu^^^^xt}^  ^^  ^% 
the  lowest  point. 
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Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  escaped  the  infectidn 
of  the  prevailing  immorality ;  but  those  persons  who  made 
politics  their  business  wer6  perhaps  the  most  oohrupt  part 
of  the  corrupt  society  ffOT  they  were  exposed  not  only^to 
the  same  noxious  influences  which  aflected  the  nation  gen- 
erally,  but  also  to  a  taint  of  a  peculiar  and  of  a  most  miL- 
lignant  kind.  Their  character  had  been  formed  amid  fre- 
quent and  violent  rev^iutions'and  counter-revolutions.  /  In. 
the  coui*se  of  a  few  yeaife  they  hiad  seen  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  polity  of  their  country  repeatedly  ehaaiged/ 
They  had  seen,  an  Episcopal  Church  persecuting  Pur> 
tans,  a  Puritan  XJhurch  persecuting  Episcopalians,-  and 
an  EpiscopEd  Church  persecuting  Puritans  again.  They 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  abolished  and  restored/ 
They  had  seen  the  Long  Pisirliamehr  thrice  supreme  in 
the  state  and  thrice  dissolved  amid  the  curses  and  laugh- 
^-er  of  millions.  They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty  rapidly 
lising  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then,  on  a 
sudden^  hurled  4owri  from  the  chair  of  state  withoujb  a 
struggle.  They  had  seen -a  new  representative  system, 
dQjwed,  tried,  and  abandoQed.  They  had  seen  a  new 
House  of  Lords  created  and  scaiterg^.  They  had  seen 
great  masses  of  property  violently  trapsferred  from  Cava- 
liers to  Roundheads,  and  from  Roundheads  back  to  Cava- 
liers, it  During  these  events,  no  man  could  be  a  stirring 
and  thriving  politician  who  was  not  prepared  to  change 
with  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
tiiat  any  person  could  Tong  keep  the  character  either  of  a 
steady  Royalist  or  of  a  steady  Republican.  fOne  who,  in 
such  an  age,  is  determined  to  attain  civil  greatness,  must 
renounce  all  thought  of  consistency.  ]  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation,  he  must 
be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indications  of  a  coming 
reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deserting 
a  falling  cause.  .  Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction 
while  it  was  uppermost,  he  must  suddenly  extricate  him- 
self from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin*;  must  assail  it^ 
must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a  new  cweer  of  power 
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and  prosperity  in  company  with  new  associates,  j  His 
situation  naturally  develops  in  him  to  the  highest'^gree 
a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class  of  vices.. 
^He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  resource. 
Tie  catches  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party 
with  which  he.  chances  to;  mingle. '  He  discerns  the  signs 
of  the  times  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  multitude  ap- 
pears miraculous ;  with  a  sagcKJity  resembling  that  with 
which  a  veteran  police  oflSoer  pursues  the  faintest  indica- 
tions of  crime,  or  with  wljich  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows 
a  track  through  the  woods^  But  w»  shall  seldom  find, 
in  a  statesman  so  trained^  integrity,  oonstanoyj  or  any 
of  the  virtues  of  the  nbble  family  of  Truth,  ^e  has  no 
fieiith  in  any  doctrine,  no  zeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen 
so  many  old  institutions  swept  away,  that  he  has  no  rev- 
erence for  prescription.  He  has  seeus  so  many  new  insti- 
tutions from  which  much  had  been  expected  {)roduce  mere 
disappointment,  that  he  ha£|  no  hope  of  improvement.  He 
sneers  alij^e  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  prjes^ve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
state  which  he  could' not,  without  a^soruple  or  a  blush, 
join  in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelity  to  opinions 
and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere^  dullness  and  wrong- 
headedness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science  of  which 
the  object  is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  as  an  exciting 
game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a  dexterous  and 
lucky  player  may  win  an  estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  f lead  to  the  loss 
of  fortune  and  of  life. ;  Ambition,  which,  in  good  times 
and  in  good  minds,  is  half  ^a  virtue,  now,  disjoined  from 
every  elevated  and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a 
selfish  cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avaricgj  Among 
tho^e  politicians  who,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  very  few  can  be  named  whose 
reputation  is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age.  Would  be 
.  called  gross  perfidy  and  corruption.  It  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  most  unprincipled  pi^blic  men 


who  have  tal^:^  p^  in  affairs  within  our  memory  would, 
if  tried  by  the  6tanda)Ki  which  was  in  fashion  during  the 
latt^  part  of  the  seventeenUi  century,  deserve^  t6  be  re- 
garded as  scrupulous  and  disinterested; 

While  these  political,  religious,  ^d  moral  changes  were 
taking  place  in  En^and,  the  royal  apthority  ,had  been 
without  difficulty  re-established  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  islands.  In  Scotland  the  i'estoration  of  the  Stu- 
art^ had  been  hailed  Vith  delight,  for  it  was  regarded  as 
the  resrtoration  of  national  indepeudence ;  jmd  true  it  was 
that  the  yoke  which  Crtmweli  had  imposed  was,  in  ap- 
pearance, taken  away ;  that  the  estates  again  met  in  l^eir 
old  hall  at  Edinburgh ;  and  that  the  senators  of  the  Coir 
lege  of  Justice  administered  the  Scottish  law  aocordiug 
to  the  old  forms,  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the  little 
kingdom  necessarily  rather  noi^ninal  than  real;  for,  as 
long  as  the  I^ing  had  England  on  his  side,  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  disaffection  in  his  other  dominions.  He 
was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  renew  ihe  at- 
tempt which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  without 
auy  danger  of  his  father's  fate.  Charles  the  First  had  tried 
to  force  his  own^  religion  by  hia  regal  power  on  the  Scots 
at  a  ];noment  when  both  his  religion  and  his  regal  power 
were  unpopular  in  England,  and  he  had  not  only  failed, 
but  hod  raised  tfpubles  which  had  ultimately  cost  bim  his 
crown  and  his  head.  Tixpe^  had  now  changed:  England 
was  zealous  for  monarohy  and  prelacy ;  and  therefore  the 
scheine  which  in  the  preceding  generation  had  been  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent,  might  be  resumed  with  little 
risk  to  the  throne.  The  government  resolved  to  set  up 
a  prelatical  church  in  Soofland.  The  design  was  disap- 
proved by  every  Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  respect.  Some  Scottish  statesmen  who  were  zealous 
for  the  king's  prerogative  had  been  bred  Presbyterians. 
Though  little  troubled  with  scruples,  they  retained  a  pref- 
erence for  the  religion  of  their  childhood ;  and  they  well 
knew  how  strong,  a  hold  that  religion  had  cm  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen.     They  remonstrated  strongly ;  but 
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when  thej  fbund  th^t  they  remonstrated  in  vain^  they  had 
not  yirtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposition  which  would 
have  given  offense  to  their  master,  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  the  wickedness  iind  baseness  of  persecuting 
what  in  their  consciences  they  believed  to  be  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any  serious 
opposition  even  to  kings  much  weaker  than  Charles  then 
was.  Episcopacy,  therefore,  waa  established  by  law.  As 
to  the  form  pf  worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the 
clergy.  In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was 
used;  in  others  the  ministers  selected  from  that  Liturgy 
such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to  be  least 
offensive  to  the  people ;  but,  in  general,  the  lOoxclqgy  was 
sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship,  and  tfo  Apostle^ 
Creed  was  recited  when  baptism* was  administered.'  By 
the  great  body  of  tjie  Scottish  nation  the  new' church  was 
detested  both  as  superstitious  and  asWeign;  as  tainted 
with  the  corruptions  of  B^me,  and  "as  a  mark  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  England.  There  was,  however,  no  general 
insurrection. .  The  country"  was  not  what  it  had  beta 
twenty-two  year8l)efore.  Disastrous  war  and  alien  dom- 
ination had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  aristoc- 
racy, which  was  held  in  great  honor  by  tli^o  middle  class 
and  by  the  populace,  had  put  itself  at  the  head  oi  the 
movement  against  Charles  tlie  First^  but  proved  obse- 
quiou3  to.  Charles  the  Second.  From  the  English  Puri- 
tans no  aid  was  now  to  be  expected.  They  were  a  feeble 
party,  proscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  The 
bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sullenly  submitted, 
and,  with  many  misgivings  of  conscience,  attended  the 
ministrations  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  . 
divines  who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the  government 
a  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indulgence. 
But  there  were,  particularly  in  the  'western  lowlands j 
many  fierce  and  resolute  men,  who  held  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  thQ  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  magistrate.     These  people,  in  defiance 
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of  the  law,  'persisted  in  meeting  to  "worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  regarded,  not  as, a 
partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  magis- 
trate on  lie  Church,  but  as  a  new  wrong,  the  more  odipml 
because  it  was  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit. 
Persecution,  they  sisiid,  could  only  kill  the  body,  but  the 
black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  souK  Driven  from 
the  towns,  they  assen;ibted  on  'heaths  and  mountains. 
Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scruple  repelled 
force  by  force.  At  every  conventicle,  they  mustered  jn 
arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
'  They  were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished;  but 
neither  defeat* nor  punishment  could  subdue  their  spirit. 
Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones 
were  beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  himdreds,  ha^ged  by 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time. to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the  mercy  of 
bands  of  marauders  from  ihe  Highlands,  they  still  stood  at 
bay  in  a  mOod  90  savage  ttiat  the  boldest  and  miglitiest 
oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair. 
Such,  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
state  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not  less  distracted.  In 
that  island  existed  feuds,  compared  with  which  the  hot- 
test animosities  of  English  politicians  were  lukewam^. 
The  enmity  between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish 
Roundheads  was  almost  foigotten  in  the  fiercer  enmity 
which  raged  between  the  English  and  the  Celtic  races. 
The  interval  between  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presby- 
terian i^eemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  interval 
which  separated  both  from  the  papist.  During  the  late 
civil  troubles  one  half  of  the  Irish  soil  had  been  transfer- 
red from  the  vanquished  nation  to  the  victors.  To  tiie 
favor  of  the  crown  few^ither  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  oc- 
cupants had  any  pretensions.  The  despoilers  and  the 
despoiled  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.  The 
gov^nment  was  soon  perplexed  and  wearied  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  and  mutual  accusations  of  the  two  iUi^ 
censed  factions.     Those  colonists  among  whom  Cromwell 
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had  portioned  out  the  conquered  territory,  and  whose  de-. 
soend^nts  are  still  called  Cromwellians,  represented  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  deadly  enemies  of  the 
English  nation  under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  every  form.  They  described  aud  exag- 
gerated the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced  the  insurrection 
of  Ulster ;  they  urged  the  king  to  follow  up  with  resolu- 
tion the  policy  of  the  Protector ;  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  there  would  never  be  peace  in  Ire- 
land till  the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extirpated.  The 
Roman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offense  as  they  best 
might,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  language  on  the  ^verity 
of  their  punishment,  whicb^  iq  truth,  had  not  been  lenient. 
They  implored  Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that  many  of  the  guilty  had 
atoned  for  their  fault  by  returning  to  their  allegiance,  and 
by  defending  his  rights  against  the  murderers  of  his  father. 
The  court,'  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  parties^  neither 
of  which  it  had  any  reason  to  love,  at  length  relieved  it- 
self from  trouble  by  dictating  a  compromise.  '  That  cruel, 
but  most  complete  and  energetic  system,  by  which  Oliver 
had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly  English,  was 
abandoned.  The  CromweUians  were  induced  to  relinquisl^ 
a  third  part  of  thier  acquisitions.  The  land  thus  surren- 
dered was  capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favor.  But  great  numbers  who  pro- 
tested that  they  were  inuocent  of  all  disloyalty,  and  some 
persons  who  boasted  that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally 
displayed,  obtained  neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  outcries  against  the  in- 
justice and  ingratitude  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  England,  ceased 
to  be  popular.  The  Royalists  had  begun  to  quarrel  with 
the  court  and  with  each  other ;  and  the  party  which  had 
been  vanquished,  trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed,  anni- 
hilated, but  which  had  still  retained  a  strong  principle  of 
life^  again  raised  its  head,  and  renewed  the  interminable 
war. 
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Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the  enthusiasm 
Vith  which  the  return  of  the  king  and  the  termination  of 
the  military  tyranny  had  been  hailed  bould  not  hare  been 
permanent ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such  fits 
of  excitement  shall  always  be  followed  by  remissions. 
The  manAer  in  which  the  court  abused  its  victory  made 
the  remission  speedy  and  complete.  Every  ihoderate  man 
was  shocked  by  tjie  insolence,  cruelty,  fend  /perfidy  with 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated."  The  penal  laws 
h^  effectually  purged  the  oppressed  party  of  those  insin- 
cere members  whose  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and  had  made 
it  again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  The  Puri- 
tan, a  .conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a  sequestrator ^  had 
been  detested.  Th^  Puritan,  betrayed,  and  evil  entreat- 
ed, deserted  by  ietll  the  time-servers  who,  in  his  prosperity, 
had  claimed  brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  from  his  home, 
forbidden  under' severe  penalties  to  pray  or  receive  the 
sacrapient  according  to  hi&  conscience,  yet  still  firm  in 
his  resolution  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite 
of  sotne  unpleasant  recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and  re- 
spect^to  well-constituted  minds. ,  These  feelings  became 
stronger  whien  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  court  was 
not  disposed  to  treat  papists  with  the  same  rigor  which 
littd  been  shown  to  Presbyterians.  A  vague  suspicion 
that  the  king  and  the  duke  were  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  V  many  minds.  Many,  too,  who  had  been 
disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
of  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  be  still  more  disgusted 
by  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen  preciseness 
of  Prdise  G^od  Barebones,  might  not  be  preferable  to  the 
outrageous  profaneness  and  Jicentiousness  of  the  Buck- 
inghams  and  Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit,  complained 
that  the  government  treated  the  most  serious  matters  as 
trifles,  and  made  trifles  its  serious  business.  A  king 
might  be  pardoned  for  amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit, 
and  beauty,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  ho  should  sink 
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into  a  mere  saunterer  and  voluptuary ;  that  the  gravest 
affairs  of  state  should  be  neglected,  and  that  the  publio 
service  should  be  starved  and  the  finances  deranged  in  or- 
der that  harlots  and  parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in  these  complaints, 
and  added  many  sharp  reflections  on  the  king's  ingrati- 
tude. His  whole  revenue,  indeed,  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  reward  them  all  in  prcqiortion  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  desert;  for  to  every  distressed  gentleman 
who  had  fought  under  Rupert  or  Derby,  his  own  services 
seemed  eminently  meritorious,  emd  his  own  sufferings  em- 
inently severe.  Every  one  had  flattered  himself  that, 
whatever  became  of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely  recom- 
pensed for  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  civil  troubles, 
and  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  his  own  dilapidated  fortunes. 
None  of  these  expectants  could  restrain  his  indignation 
when  he  found  that  he  W8is  as  ppor  under  the  king  as  he 
bad  been  under  the  Rump  or  lie  Protector.  The  negli- 
gence and  extravagance  of  the  court  excited  the  bitter  in- 
dignation of  these  loyal  veterans.  They  justly  said  that 
one  half  of  what  the  king  squandered  on  concubines  and 
buffoons  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old  Cav- 
aliers, who,  after  cutting  down  their  oaks  and  melting  their 
plate  to  help  his  father,  now  wandered  about  in  threadbare 
suits,  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  n^eal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  fall  of  rents  took  place. 
The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor  was  diminished  by 
five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress rose  from  every  shire  in  the  kingdom ;  apd  for  that 
distress  the  government  was,  as  usual,  held  accountable. 
The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench  their  expenses  for  a  pe- 
riod, saw  with  indignation  the  increasing  splendor  and  pro- 
fusion of  Whitehall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  money  which  ougljit  to  have  supported  their 
households  had,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  gone  to  the. 
fisivorites  of  the  king. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such  a  temper  that 
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every  public  act  excited  discontent.  Charles  had  taken 
to  wife  Catharine,  princess  of  Portugal.  The  marriage 
was  generally  disliked,  and  the  murmurs  became  loud 
when  it  appeared  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  have  any 
legithnate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  "won  by  Oliver  from  Spain, 
was  sold  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  king  of  France.  This 
excited  general  indignation.  Englishmen  were  already 
beginning  to  observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress  of  the 
French  power,  and  to  regard  the  house  of  Bourbon  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  their  grandfathers  had  re- 
garded ihe  house  of  Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked, 
at  such  a  time,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  strength  of 
a  monarchy  already  too  formidable  ?  Dunkirk  was,  more- 
over, prized  by  the  people,  not  merely  as  a  place  of  arms, 
and  as  a  key  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  as  a  trophy 
of  English  valor.  It  was  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  what 
Calais  had  been  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  what  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended,  through  disas- 
trous and  perilous  years,  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
a  mighty  coalition,  is  to  ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy 
might  have  had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government.  But  it  was  notorious  that  the 
charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of  the  sums  which  were 
wasted  at  court  in  vice  and  folly.  It  seemed  insupporta* 
ble  that  a  sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  pleasures,  should  be  niggardly  in  all  that 
regarded  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when  it  was 
found  that,  while  Dunkirk  wets  abandoned  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  the  fortress  of  Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the 
dower  of  Queen  Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at 
an  enormous  charge.  That  place  was  associated  ^th  no 
recollections  gratifying  to  the  national  pride.  It  eould  in 
no^^ay  promote  the  national  interest.  It  involved  the 
country  in  an  inglorious,  unprofitable,  and  interminable 
war  with  tribes  of  half-savage  Mussulmans,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfavorable  to  the  healtii 
and  vigor  of  the  English  race. 
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But  the  mutmurs  excited  by  these  errors  were  faint 
when  compared  with  the  clamors  which  soon  broke  forth. 
The  government  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  House  of  Coinmonip  readily  voted* sums  un- 
exampled in  our  history ;  sums  exceeding  those  which 
had  supported  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Cromwell  at  the 
time  when  his  power  was  the  terror  of  all  the  world.  But 
such  was  the  extravagemce,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority,  that  this  lib- 
erality proved  worse  than  useless.  The  sycophants  of  the 
court,  ill  qualified  to  c<l>ntend  against  the  great  men  who 
then  directed  the  arms  of  Holland,  against  subh  a  statesr 
roan  as  De  Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  De  Ruyter, 
made  fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  mutinied  from 
very 'hunger,  while  the  doc^L-yards  were  unguarded,  while 
the  ships  were  leaky  and  without  rigging.  It  was  at 
length  determined  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive 
war ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  Was 
a  task  too  hard  for  that  administration.  The  Dutch  fleet 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned  the  ships  of  war  which 
lay  at  Chatham.  It  was  said  that,  on  the  very  day  of 
that  great  humiliation,  the  king  feasted  with  the  leklies 
of  bis  seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting  a  moth 
about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at  length,  tardy  justice 
was  done  to  the  memory  of  Oliver.  Every  where  men 
magnified  his  valor,  genius,  cmd  patriotism.  Every  where 
it  was  remembered  how,  when  he  ruled,  all  foreign  pow- 
ers had  trembled  at  the  name  of  England ;  how  the  States- 
General,  now  so  haughty,  had  crouched  at  his  feet ;  and 
how,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  no  more,  Amster- 
dam was  lighted  up  as  for  a  great  deliverance,  ajad  chil- 
dren ran  along  the  canals  shouting  for  joy  that  the  Devil 
was  dead.  Even  Royalists  exclaimed  that  the  state  obuld 
be  saved  only  by  oalUng  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  arms.  Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel  the  mis«> 
eries  of  a,  blockade.  Fuel  was  scarcely  to  be  procured. 
Tilbury  Fort,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with  manly 
spirit,  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insult- 
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ed  by  the  invaders.  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  wa^  beard, 
for  tbe  first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of  London.  In 
the  council  it  was  seriously  proposed  that,  if  the  enemy 
advanced,*  the  Tower  should  be  abandoned.  Great  mul- 
titudes of  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  crying  out  that 
England  was  bought  and  sold.  The  houses  and  carriages 
of  the  ministers  were  attacked  by  the  pc^ulace ;  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  government  would  have  to  deal  at 
once  with -an  invasion  and  with  an  insurrection.  The 
extreme  danger,  it  is  true,,  soon  passed  by.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  very  different  from  those  which  Oliver  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  signing;  and  the  naUon  was  onoe 
more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a  mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and 
sullen  than  in  the  days  of  ship-money. 

The  discontent  engendered. by  maladminislaration  was 
heightened  by  calamities  which  the  best  adminiskation 
eouM  not  have  averted.  While  the  ignominious  war  with 
Holland  was  raging,  London  suffered  two  great  disaster 
such  as  never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  befell  one  city, 
A  pestilence,  surpassing  in»horror  any  that  during  three 
centuries  had  visited  the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months, 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  the  dead  cart  ceased  to  go  its  rounds,  when  a  fire, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  confla-r 
gration  of  Rome  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city, 
frcHn  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
purlieus  of  Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election  while  the  nation  was 
smarting  under  so  many  disgraces  and  misfortunes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Roundheads  would  have  regained  as- 
cendency in  the  state ;  but  the  Parliament  was  stiU  the 
Cavalier  Parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of  loyalty 
which  had  followed  the  Restoration.  Nevertheless,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  no  English  Legislature,  however 
loyal,  would  now  consent  to  be  merely  what  the  Legisla 
ture  had  been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the  Puritans,  who 
predominated  in  the  representative  body,  had  been  con- 
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stantly,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  power  of  the  purse,  eu- 
oroaching  on  the  province  of  the  executive  government. 
The  gentlemen  who,  after  the  Restoration,  filled  the 
Lower  House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puritan  name, 
were  well  pleased  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  the  Puritan  pol- 
loy.  They  were,  indeed,  most  willing  to  employ  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  king  mighty  and  honored,  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  with  the  power  itself  they  were  resolved 
not  to  part.  The  great  English  Revolution  of  the. seven- 
teenth centnry,  that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  the  supreme 
control  of  the  executive  administration  from  the  crown  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was,  through  the  whole  long  ex- 
istence of  this  Parliament,  proceeding  noiselessly,  but  rap- 
idly and  steadily.  Charles,  kept  poor  by  his  follies  and 
vices,  wanted  money.  The  Commons  alone  could  legally 
grant  him  money.  They  €ould  not  be  prevented  from 
putting  their  own  price  on  their  grants.  The  price  which 
they  put  on  their  grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  every** one  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tives, to  wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws  which  he  dis- 
liked, to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the  course  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  even  to  direct  the  administration  of  war. 
To  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  person  they  loudly  and 
sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment.  But  to 
Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance,  and  l!hey  fell  on  him  as 
ftiriously  as  their  predecessors  had  fallen  on  Strafford. 
The  minister's  virtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to  his 
ruin.  He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administration, 
and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even  for  those  acts 
which  he  had  strongly,  but  vainly,  opposed  in  council. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied 
them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with  much 
more  than  Laud's  understanding.  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions maintained  that  the  Act  of  Indemnity  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed ;  and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  though 
highly  honorable  to  him,  made  him  hateful  to  all  those 
Royalists  who  wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fDrtunes  by 
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suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages  and  mesne  profits. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attributed  to  him  the  down- 
fall of  their  Church.  The  papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to 
him  the  loss  of  their  lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  he  had  an  obvious  motive  for  wishing  that  there 
might  be  a  barren  queen,  and  he  was  therefore  suspected 
of  having  purposely  recommended  one.  The  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk was  justly  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Hol- 
land he  was,  with  less  justice,  held  accoimtable.  His  hot 
temper;  his  arrogant  deportment;  the  indelicate  eager- 
ness, with  which  he  grasped  at  riches;  the  ostentation 
with  which  he  squandered  them ;  his  picture  gsillery,  filled 
with  master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  which  had  once  been  the 
property  of  ruined  Cavaliers ;  his  palace,  which  reared  its 
long  and  stately  front  right  opposite  to  the  humbler  resi- 
dence of  our  kings,  dreiw  on  him  much  deserved,  and  some 
undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the 
Thames,  it  was  against  the  chancellor  that  the  rage  of 
the  populace  was  chiefly  directed.  His  windows  were 
broken,  the  trees  of  his  garden  cut  down,  and  a  gibbet  set 
up  before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he  more  detested 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  that  house, 
if  it  continued  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the 
state ;  when  the  management  of  that  house  would  be  the 
most  important  department  of  politics ;  and  when,  with- 
out the  help  of  men  possessing  the  ear  of  that  house,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  considering  the  Parliament  as  a  body 
in  no  respect  differing  firom  the  Parliament  which  had  been 
sitting  when,  forty  years  before,  he  first  began  to  study 
law  at  the  Temple.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  Leg- 
islature of  those  powers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but  the  new  development 
of  those  powers,  though  a  develppment  natural,  inevitable, 
and  to  be  prevented  only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powera 
themselves,  disgusted  and  aleurmed  him.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  put  tlie  great  seal  to  a  writ  for  rais- 
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ing  ship-money,  or  to  giv«  his  voice  in  cooncil  for  com- 
mitting a  membefr  of  Parliament  to  the  Tower  on  acooi^t 
of  words  spoken  in  debate ;  but  when  the  Commons  be- 
gan to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money  voted  for  the 
war  had  been  wasted,  arid  to  examine  into  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  navy,  he  flamed  with  indignation.  Such 
inquiry,  according  to  him,  was  out  of  their  province.  He 
admitted  that  the  House  was  a  most  loyal  assembly; 
that  it  had  done  good  service  to  the  crown ;  and  that  its 
intentions  were  excellent ;  but,  both  in  public  arid  in  the 
closet,  he  on  every  occasion  expressed  his  concern  that 
gentlemen  so  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  un- 
advisedly encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch. 
Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit  from  the  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  they  yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parlia- . 
ment  in  meddling  with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone.  The  country,  he 
maintained,  would  never  be  well  governed  till  the  knights 
of  shires  and  the  burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their 
predecessors  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  All  the 
plans  which  men  more  observant  than  himself  of  the  signs 
of  that  time  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
good  understanding  between  the  court  and  the  Commons, 
he  disdainfully  rejected  as  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with 
the  old  polity  of  England.  Toward  the  young  orators, 
who  were  rising  to  distinction  and  authority  in  the  Lower 
House,  his  deportment  was  ungracious ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  his  deadly 
enemies.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most  serious  faults  was  an 
inordinate  contempt  for  youth,  and  this  conteippt  was  the 
more  unjustifiable,  because  his  own  experience  in  English 
politics  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  age ;  for  so 
great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  abroad,  that  he 
knew  less  of  liie  world  in  which  he  found  himself  on  his 
return  than  many  who  might  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Commons ; 
for  very  different  reasons  he  was  equally  disliked  by  the 
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oourt.  His  moraU  as  well  as  hie  politios  were  those  of 
an  earlier  generation..  Even  when  he  was  a  young  law 
student,  living  muoh  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his 
natural,  gravity  and  his  religious  principles  had  to  a  great 
extent  preserved  him  from  the  contagion  of  fashionable 
debauohery  ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  likely,  in  advanced 
years  and  in  declining  health,  to  turn  libertine.  On  the 
vices  of  the  young  and  gay  he  lodged  with  an  aversion 
ahnost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which  he  felt 
for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries.  He  missed  no 
opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn  of  the  mimics,  revelers, 
and  Courtesans  who  crowded  the  palace ;  and  the  admo- 
nitions which  he  addressed  to  the  king  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more,  very  long. 
Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  a  minister  loaded 
with  the  double  odium  of  faults  which  roused  the  fury  of 
the  people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  importuned 
the  sovereign.  Southampton  was  no  more.  Ormond  per- 
formed the  duties  of  friendship  manfully  and  faithfully, 
but  in  vain.  The  chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The 
king  took  the  seal  from  him ;  the  Commons  impeached 
him ;  his  head  was  not  safe ;  he  fled  from  the  country ; 
an  act  was  passed  which  doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile ; 
and  those  who  had  assailed  and  und^mined  him  began  to 
struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cleurendon  in  some  degree  took,  off  the 
edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  revenge ;  yet  was  the  an- 
ger excited  by  i;he  profusion  and  negligence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war,  by  no 
means  extinguished.  The  counselors  of  Charles,  with 
the  fate  of  the  chancellor  before  their  eyes,  were  anxious 
for  their  own  feafety.  They  accordingly  advised  their 
master  to  soothe  the  irritation  which  prevailed  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  country,  and,  for  that  end, 
to  tajce  a  step  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy  of  the  prudence 
and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

"We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  history  of 
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the  great  English  Revolution  begiius  to  be  complicated 
with  the  history  of  foreign  politics.  The  power  of  Spain 
had,  during  many  years,  b^en  declining.  She  still,  it  is 
true,  held  ill  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
Belgium,  and  Frttnche  Comt6.  In  America  her  domin-> 
ions  still  spread,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator^  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  great  body  had 
been  smitten  with  palsy,  and  was  not  only  incapable  of 
giving  molestation  to  other  states,  but  could  not,  without 
assistance^  repel  aggression.  France  was  now,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  resources  have, 
since  those  days,  absolutely  increased,  but  have  not  in- 
creased so  fast  as  the  resources  of  England.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  the 
empire  of  Russia,  now  a  monarchy  of  the  first  c1$lss,.  was 
as  entirely  out  of  the  system  of  European  politics  as  Abys- 
sinia or  Siam ;  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  house  of  Saxony;  and 
that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  had  not  then  be- 
gun to  exist.  The  weight  of  France,  therefore,  though 
still  very  considerable,  has  relatively  diminished.  Her 
territory  was  not,  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  present,  but  it  was  large,  com- 
pact, fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack  and  for  defense, 
situated  in  a  happy  climate,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave,, 
active,  and  ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed 
the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  The  great  fiefs  which, 
three  hundred  years  before,  had  been,  in  all  but  name,  in- 
dependent principalities,  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Only  a  few  old  men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of 
the  States-General.  The  resistance  which  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  nobles,  and  the  Parliaments  had  offered  to  the 
kingly  power,  had  been  put  down  by  the  two  great  car- 
dinals who  had  ruled  the  nation  during  forty  years.  The 
government  was  now  a  despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  upper  classed,  a  mild  and  generous  despot- 
ism, tempered  by  courteous  manners  and  chivjdrous  senti- 
ments.    The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  werci 
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for  that  age,  truly  formidable.  His  revenue,  raised^  it  is 
true,  by  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  potentate.  His  army,  excellently  disciplined, 
and  commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  then  living,  al- 
ready consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Such  em  array  of  reguleur  troops  had  not  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  mai;itime  powers  France  was  not  the  first;  but,  though 
she  had  rivals  on  the  sea,'she  had  hot  yet  a  superior.  Such 
was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty  yecurs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  no  enemy  could  singly  withstand  her, 
and  that  two  great  coalitions,  in  which  half  Christendom 
was  united  against  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king  added, to  the 
respect  inspired  by  the  power  ttnd  importance  of  his  king- 
dom.  No  sovereign  heis  ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a 
great  state  with  more  dignity  and  grace.  He  was  his 
own  prime  minister,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
arduous  situation  with  an  ability  and  an  industry  which 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  from  one  who  had  in  in- 
fancy succeeded  to  a  crown,  and  who  had  been  surrounded 
by  flatterers  before  he  could  speak.  He  had  shown,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable  to  a  prince :  the 
talent  of  choosing  his  servants  w6ll,  and  the  telent  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the  credit  of  their 
acts.  In  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  ho  had  some 
generosity,  but  no  justice.  To  unhappy  allies  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  his  com- 
passion, he^  extended  his  protection  with  a  romantic  disin- 
terestedness, which  seemed  better  suited  to  a  knight-errant 
than  to  a  statesman ;  but  he  broke  through  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or  shame,  when- 
ever they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or  with  what  he 
called  his  glory.  His  perfidy  and  violence,  however,  ex- 
cited less  enmity  than  the  insolence  with  which  he  con- 
.  stantly  remiAded  his  neighbors  of  his  own  greatness  and 
of  their  littleness^     He  did  not  at  this  time  profess  the 
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austere  devotion  whic^i,  at  a  later  period,  gave  to  his 
court  the  aspect  of  a, monastery.  On  th^  contrary,  he 
was  as  licentious,  though  by  no  means  as  firivolous  and 
indolent,  as  his  brother  of  England.  But  he  was  a  sin- 
cere Roman  Catholic ;  and  both  his  conscience  and  his 
vanity  impelled  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  defense  and 
propagation  of  the  true  faith,  after  the  example  of  his  re- 
nowned predecessors.  Clevis,  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious  alarm  on 
the  growing  power  of  France,  This  feeling,  in  itself  per- 
fectly reasonable,  ^was  mingled  with  other  feelings  less 
praiseworthy.  France  was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
FSrance  that  the  most  glorious  battles  recorded  in  our  an- 
nals had  been  fought.  The  conquest  of  France  had  been 
twice  effected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  loss  of  France 
had  been  long  remembered  as  a  great  national  disaster. 
The  title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by  our  sover- 
eigns. The  lilies  of  Fiance  still  appeared  mingled  with 
our  own  lions,  on  the  shield  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had 
suspended  the  animosity  of  which  France  had  anciently 
been  the  object;  but  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had 
given  place  to  contemptuous  compassion,  and  France  was 
again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk 
to  France  had  been  the  most  generally  unpopular  act  of 
the  restored  king.  Attachment  to  France  had  been  promi- 
nent among  the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to  Clar- 
endon. Even  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed  itsftlf. 
When  a  brawl  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and  Spafish  embas- 
sies, the  populace,  though  forcibly  prevented  from  inter- 
fering, had  given  unequivocal  proofe  tbttt  the  old  antipathy 
was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engeiged  in  a  more  serious 
contest.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Louis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his  dominions  toward 
the  Rhine.  For  this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  career  o£  conquest. 
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The  United  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  ot 
his  arms.  That  renowned  federation  had  reached  the 
height  of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory. .  The  Batavian 
territory,  conquered  from  the  waves,  and  defended  against 
them  by^  human  art,  was  in  extent  little  superior  to  the 
principality  of  Wales.  But  all  that  narrow  space  was  a 
busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which  new  wealth  was  every 
day  created,  and  in  which  vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were 
hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Holland,  the  rich  cultivation,  the 
innumerable  canals,  the  ever-wbirling  mills,  the  elidless 
fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great  towns,  the 
ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masts,  the  large  an4 
stately  mansions,  the  trihi  villas,  the  richly-fiirnished 
apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  the  sununer  houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travelers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the  first  sight  of  England 
now  produces  on  a  Norwegiem  or  a  Canadian.  The 
States-General  had  been  compelled  to  humble  themselves 
before  Cromwell ;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  had 
taken  their  revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success  against 
Charles,  and  had  concluded  peace  on  honorable  terms. 
Rich,  however,  as  the  republic  was,  and  highly  considered 
in  Europe,  she  was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Louis. 
She  apprehended,  not  without  good  cause,  that  his  king- 
dom  might  soon  be  extended  to  her  frontiers;  and  she 
might  well  dread  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  monarch  so 
great,  so  ambitious,  and  so  unscrupubus.  Yet  it  was 
not  easy  to  devise  any  expedient  which  might  avert  the 
danger.  The  Dutch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Several  German  princes  had  been  gained  by 
Louis,  and  the  emperot  himsdf  was  embarrassed  by  the 
discontents  of  Hungary.  England  was  separated  from 
the  United  Provinces  by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries 
recently  inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her  policy  had,  since 
the  Restoration,  been  so  devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  expect  from  her  any  valuable 
assistance. 
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But  the  fate  of  Cleurendon  and  the  growing  il\-humor 
of  the  Parliament  determined  the  advisers  of  Charles  to 
adopt  on  a  sudden  a  polioy  which  amazed  and  delighted 
the  nation.      ^ 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  William  Temple, 
one  of  the  most  expert  diplomatists  and  most  pleasing 
writers  of  the  age,  had  already  represented  to  his  court 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  the  States-General  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  France.  For  a  time  his  sug*- 
gestions  had  been  .slighted,  but  it  was  now  thought  ex- 
pedient to  act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  States-General.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  and  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  John  J)e 
Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of  Holland.  Sweden,  snaall 
as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty  years  before,  been  raised 
by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  a  high  r«uik  among 
European  powers,  and  had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natu- 
ral position.  She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion, 
with  England  and  the  States.  Thus  was  formed  that 
coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  Louis  showed 
signs  of  vexation  and  resentment,  but  did  not  think  it 
politic  to  draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confed- 
eracy in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He  consented,  there- 
fore, to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
armies  had  occupied.  Peace  was  restored  to  Europe; 
and  the  English  government,  lately  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  was,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign 
powers  with  respect  sccurcely  less  than  that  which  the  Pro- 
tector had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in  t}ie  highest 
degree.  It  gratified  alike  national  animosity  and  national 
pride.  It  put  a  Umit  to  the  encroadiments  of  a  powerful 
?ind  ambitious  neighbor.  It  boun(^  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  un)on.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
rejoiced  in  common ;  but  the  joy  of  the  Roundhead  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  Cavalier,  for.  England  had 
now  dlied  herself  strictly  with  a  country  republican  in 
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govemment  and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a  coun- 
try ruled  by  an'  arbitrary  prince  and  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church.  The  House  of  Commons,  loudly 
applauded  the  treaty,  and  some  uncourtly  grumblers  de- 
scribed it  as  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  king  came  in. 

The  king,  however,  cared  little  for  the  approbation  of 
his  Parliament  or  of  his  people.  The  Triple  Alliance  he 
regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting 
discontents  which  had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious. 
The  independence,  the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing  to  him.  He  had  be- 
gun to  find  constitutidnal  restraints  galling.  Already  had 
been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a'  strong  connection  known 
by  the  name  of  the  country  party.  That  party  included 
6dl  the  public  men  who  leaned  towaril  Puritanism  and  Re- 
publicanism, and  many  who,  though  attached  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  to  hereditary  mcmarchy,  had  been 
driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of  popery,  by  dread  of 
Fratice,  and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness, 
and  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of  this  band 
of  politicians  was  consta:ntly  growing.  Every  year  some 
of  those  members  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
during  the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the 
vacant  seats  were  generally  filled  by  persons  less  tracta- 
ble. Charles  did  not  think  himself  a  king  while  an  as- 
sembly of  subjects  could  call  for  his  accounts  before  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his 
mistresses  or  boon  companions  had  intercepted  the  money 
destin^ed  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the  fleet. 
Thou^  not  very  studious  of  fame,  he  was  galled  by  the 
taunts  which  were  sometimes  uttered  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Commons,  and  on  one  occasion,  attempted  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  speech  by  disgraceful  means.  Sir  John 
Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate,  sneered  at 
the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any  former  reign  he  would 
probably  have  been  called  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.     A  different  course  was  now 
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taken.  A-  gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the 
nose  of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  .instead  of, 
quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tempest, 
that  the  king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  cruel  hu- 
miliation of  passing  an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  pardoning  them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional  restraints, 
how  was  he  to  emancipate  himself  from  them?  He  eould 
make  himself  despotic  only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing 
army^  and  such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  rev- 
enues did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some  regular  troops,; 
but  these  troops,  though  numerous  enough  to  excite  great 
jedousy  and  apprehension  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
tect WhitehaU  and  the  Tower  against  a  rising  of  the  mob 
of  London.  Such  risings  were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for 
it  was  calculated  that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oliver's  old  troops. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipating  himself  from 
the  control  of  Parliament,  and  since,  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, he  could  not  hope  for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  fol- 
lowed that  he  must  look  for  it  abroad.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Sling  of  France  might  be  equal  to  the  ar- 
duous task  of  establishing  absolute  monarchy  in  England. 
Such  an  ally  would  undoubtedly  expect  substfintial  proofe 
of  gratitude  for  such  a  service.  Charles  must  descend 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make  peace  and 
war.  according  to  the  directions  of  the  government  which 
protected  him.  Htis  relation  to  Louis  would  closely  re- 
semble that  in  which  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King 
of  Oude  now  stand  to  the  British  government.  Those 
princes  are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations  but  such  as  the  East  India  Company  shall 
sanction.  The  Company,  in  return,  guaranties  them 
against  insurrection.  As  long  as  they  faithfrilly  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they  are  per- 
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mitted  to  dispose  of  large  revenues^  to  fill  their  palaces 
with  beautiful  womeu,  to  besot  themselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  favorite  revelers,  and  to  oppress  with  jimpu- 
nity  any  subject  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.  Such 
a  life  would  be  insupportable  to  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
powerful  understanding;  but  to  Charles,  sensual,  indo- 
lent, unequal  to  any  strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  des- 
titute alike  of  all  patriotism  an4  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  prospect  had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  concurred  in  the 
design  of  degrading  that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that 
he,  would  himself  .one  day  wear,  may  seem  more  .extraor- 
dinary ;  for  his  nature  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and, 
indeed,  he  continued  to  the  very  lafet  to  show,  by  occa- 
sional starts  and  struggles,  his  impatience  of  the.  French 
yoke.  Sut  he  was  almost  as  much  debased  by  supersti- 
tion fits  his  brother  by  indolence  and  vice.  James  was 
now  a  Roman  Catholic.  Religious  bigotry  had  become 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  his  narrow  and  stubborn  mind, 
and  had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  love  of  rule,  that  the 
two  passions  could  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  each  oth- 
er. It  seemed  highly  improbable  that,  without  foreign 
aid,  he  would  obtain  ascendency  or  even  toleration  for  his 
own  faith ;  and  he  was  in  a  temper  to  see  nothing  hu- 
miliating in  any  step,  however  unprincely  or  unmanly, 
which  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  during  several 
months.  The  chief  agent  between  the  English  and  French 
courts  W£ts  the  beautiful,  graceful,  and  intelligent  Hen- 
rietta, duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister-in-law 
of  Louis,  and  a  favorite  with  both.  The  King  of  En- 
gland offered  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  dis- 
solve the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  join  with  France  against 
Holland,  if  France  would  engage  to  lend  him  such  mili- 
tary and  pecuniary  aid  as  might  make  him  independent 
of  his  Parliament.  Louis  at  first  ajSected  to  receive  these 
propositions  coolly,  and  at  length  agreed  to  them  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  conferring  a  great  favor;  but,  in 
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truth,  the  oonrse  whioh  he  had  resolved  to  take  was  one 
by  which  he  might  gain  and  oould  not  lose. 

It  seems  certain  that  he  never  seriously  thought  of  es- 
tablishing despotism  and  popery  in  England  by  force  of 
arms.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  hjBizardous ; 
that  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  energies  of  France 
during  many  years,  and  that  it  would  be  altogether  in- 
compatible with  more  promising  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment, which  were  dear  to  his  heart.  He  would,  indeed, 
willingly  have  acquired  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  doing 
a  great  servioe  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  But  he  was  little  disposed  to 
imitate  his  ancestors,  who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  led  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  to  die  in 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  lie  well  knew  that  a  crusade  against 
Protestantism  in  Great  Britain  would  nof^be  less  perilous 
than  the  expeditions  in  which  the  armies  of  Louis  the 
Seventh  and  of  Louis  the  Ninth  had  perished.  He  had 
no  motive  for  wishing  the  Stuarts  to  be  absolute.  He  did 
not  regard  the  English  Constitution  with  feelings  at  all 
resembling  those  which  have  in  later  times  induced  princes' 
to  make  war  on  the  free  institutions  of  neighboring  na- 
tions. At  present,  a  great  party  zealous  for  popular  gov- 
ernment has  ramifications  in  every  civilized  country.  Any 
important  advantage  gained  any  where  by  that  party  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  signal  for  general  commotion.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  governments  threatened  by  a  com- 
mon danger  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  in- 
surance ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  no  such  danger 
existed.  Between  the  public  mind  of  England  and  the 
public  mind  of  France  there  was  a  great  gulf.  Our  in- 
stitutions and  our  factions  were  as  little  understood  at 
Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Academy  had 
an  English  volume  in  his  library,  or  knew  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  or  Butler  even  by  name.  A  few  Huguenots,  who 
had  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  might 
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perhaps  haye  a  fellow  feeling  wit))  their  hrethren  in  the 
faith,  the  English  Roundheads ;  but  the  Huguenots  had 
oeased  to  be  fcHrmidable.  The  French,  as  a  body,  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Romoi  and  {Nroud  otIbQ  greatness  of  their 
king  and  of  their,  own  loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles 
against  popery  |ind  arbitrary  power  not, only  without  ad- 
miration or  sympathy,  but  with  stroi)Lg  (lisapprobation  and 
disgust.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  error  to  ascribe 
the  conduct  of  Louis  to  apprehensions  at  all  resembling 
those  which,  in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the  court  of 
Whitehall  wer^  most  welcome  to.  him.  He  already  med- 
itated gigantic  designs,  which  were  destined  to  keep  Eu- 
rope in  constant  fermentation  during  more  than  forty 
years.  He  wished  to  humble. the  United  Provinces,  and 
to  annex  Belgium,  Fremche  Comt6,  and  Lorraine  to  his 
dominions:  Nor  was  this  all.'  The  King  of  Spain  was. 
a  sicidy  child.  It,  was.  likely  that  he  would  die  without 
issue.  His  eldest  sister  was  Queen  of  France.  A  day 
would  almost  certainly  come,  and  might  come  veiy  soon, 
when  the  house*  of  Bourbon,  might  lay  claim  to  that  vast 
empire  on.  which  the  sun  never  set.  The  union  of  two 
great  monarchies  under  one  head  would  doubtless  be  op- 
posed by  a  Continentcd  coalition ;  but  for  any  Continent- 
al coalition  France,  single  handed,  was  a  match.  England 
could  turn  the  scfide.  On  the  course  which,  in  such  a  cri- 
sis, England  might  puxsue,  the  destinies  of  the  world  Would 
dq[)end ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alli£^ice.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  gratifying  to  Louis  than  to  learn  that 
the  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Stusurt  needed  his  help,  and. 
were  willing  to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  subserv- 
iency. He  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and 
laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to  which,  without  deviation, 
he  mihelt^  till  the  Revolution  of  1688  disconcerted  all 
his  politics.     He  professed  himself  desirous  to  promote 
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the  designs  of  the  EngliiA  court.  He  promised  large  aid. 
H&  firom  time  to  time  doled  ont  snch  aid  as  might  serve 
to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as  he  could  withdut  risk  or  inoon- 
vienience  spare.  In  this  way,  at  an  expense  very  much 
less  than  that  which  he  incurred  in  building  and  decorating 
Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in  making  England,  dur- 
ing nearly  twenty  years,  almoert  as  insignificant  a  member 
of  the  political  system  of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  San 
Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  Constitution,  but  to 
keep  the  various  elements  of  which  it  waa  composed  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  conflict,  and  to  set  irreconeilable  en- 
mity  between  those  who  had  the  power  of  the  parse  and 
those  who  had  the  power  of  the'  sword.  With  this  view 
he  bribed  and  stimulated  both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned 
at  once  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition,  encouraged  the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious 
encroachments  of  the  Parliament,  and  conveyed  to  the  Par- 
liament intimations  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  oourt 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  English  counsels  de- 
serves especial  notice.  Charles,  though  incapable  of  love 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and  whose  airs 
and  prattle  amused  his  leisure.  Indeed,  a  husband  would 
be  justly  derided  who  should  bear  firom  a  vnfe  of  exalted 
rank  and  i^tless  virtue  one  half  of  what  the  King  of  En- 
gland bore  from  concubines  who,  while  they  owed  every 
thing  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his  courtiers  almost  before 
his  fiaoe.  He  had  patiently  endured  the  termagant  pas- 
sifms  of  Barbara  Palmer  ^aiui  the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn.  Louis  thought  that  tiie  most  usefiil  envoy  who 
ooidd  be  sent  to  London  would  be  a  handsome,  licentious, 
and  crafty  Frenchwoman.  Such  a  woman  Was  Louisa,  a 
lady  of  tiie  house  of  Querouaille,  ^om  our  rude  ances- 
tors called  Madam  Carwell.  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominiim  which 
ended  only  with  the  life  of  Charles. 
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The  most  important  conditions  of  the  allianoe  between 
the  crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Dover  in  May,  1670^  just  ten  years  after  the 
day  on  which  Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amid 
the  acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding  people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make  public 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms 
to  those  of  Louis  for  the  purpose  of'  destroying  the  power 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength 
of  England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  rights  of. 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy, 
and  promised  that,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to 
support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  auspices.  Six 
weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and  sealed,  the  charming 
princess,  whose  influence  over  her  brother  and  brother-in- 
law  had  been  so  pernicious  to  her  country,  was  no  more. 
Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  likely  to  interrupt  the  newly-formed  friend- 
ship  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  but  in  a 
short  time  fresh  assurances  of  undiminished  good- will  were 
exchanged  between  the  confederates. 
:  The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend  danger,  or 
too  fanatical  to  care  about  it,  was  impatient  to  see  the 
article  touching  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  carried  into 
immediate  execution ;  but  Louis  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  such 
an  explosion  in  England  as  would  probably  frustrate  those 
parts  of  the  plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Charles  should  still  call  himself 
a  Protestant,  and  should  still,  at  high  festivals,  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  ap- 
pear in  the  royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York,  daughter 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Ck^endon.     She  had  been,  during 
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some  years,  a  concealed  Roman  Catholic.  She  left  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  successively  queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants  by  the  pos- 
itive command  of  the  king,  who  knew  that  it  would  be 
vain  for  him  to  profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  children  who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his 
crown  were,  by  his  permission,  brought  up  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crovm  at  this  time  were 
men  whose  names  have  justly  act[uired  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety. We  must  take  heed,  however,  that  we  do  not 
load  tiieir  memory  with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the  king  himself 
is  chiefly  answerable.  He  held  co];iferences  on  it  with  the 
French  agents ;  he  wrote  many  letters  ^3oncerning  it  with 
his  own  hand ;  he  was  the  person  who  first  suggested  the 
most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  contained ;  and  he  care- 
fully concealed  some  of  those  articles  from  the  majority 
of  his  cabinet,  or,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  his  cabal. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious  than  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  cab- 
inet From  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England  hsLd 
been  assisted  by  a  privy  coimcil,  to  which  the  law  assign- 
ed many  important  functions  and  duties.  During  sev- 
eral centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest  and 
most  delicate  afiairs  of  state ;  but  by  degrees  its  charac- 
ter changed.  It  became  too  large  for  dispatch  and  se- 
crecy. The  rank  of  privy  counselor  was  often  bestowed 
as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  waa  never  asked.  The 
sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sa- 
gacity, but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the 
interior  council  began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  continued  to  regard 
the  cabinet  as  an  imconstitutional  and  dangerous  board. 
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Nevertheless,  it  oonstantly  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant. It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  ohief  exeouti^e 
power,  and  has  now  been  regarded,  during  several  gener* 
ations,  as  an  essential  ^part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
compose  it  are  never  officiaUy  announced  to  the  puUic. 
No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutians,  nor  has  its 
existence  ever  been  recognized  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 

It  haf^ned  by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that,  in  1671, 
the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons^  the  initial  letters  of 
whose  names  made  up  the  word  Cid)al  t  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, Buckingham,  Ai^ey,  and  Lauderdale. 

Sir  Thomas  Cliffcml  was  a  Gomnussioner  of  the  Treas- 
uryi  and  had  greatly  distinguii^ed  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  the  members  of  the  Cabal  he  was  ib^ 
most  respectable ;  for,  with  a  fiery  and  inqierious  temper, 
he  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentably  perverted  sense  of 
duty  and  honor. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  Secri^tary  of 
State,  had,  since  he  came  to  manhood,  resided  principally 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  learned  that  cosmopolitan  in* 
difference  to  constitutions  and  religions  which  is  often  ob- 
servable in  per9ons  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  vagrant 
diplomacy.  If  there  v^as  any  form  of  government  which 
he  liked,  it  was  that  of  France ;  if  there  was  any  church 
for  which  he  felt  a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  taletit  for  conversation,  and  some  talent,  also, 
for  transacting  tiie  ordinary  business  of  office.  He  had 
learned,  during  a  life  passed  in  traveling  and  negotiating, 
the  art  of  accommodating  his  language  and  deportment  to 
the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  His  vivacity  in 
the  closet  amused  the  king;  his  gravity  in  debates  and 
conferences  imposed  on  the  public ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  himself,  partly  by  services  and  partly  by 
hopes,  a  considerable  number  of  personal  retainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were  men  in 
whom  the  immorality  which  was  epidemic  among  Hie 
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politioiaiift  of  that  age  appeared  in  he  most  malignant 
type,  bnt  variously  modified  by  great  diversities  of  tem- 
per i^id  understanding.  Buckinghptm  was  a  sated  man 
<tf  pleasure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime. 
As  he  had  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  arohitecture  and 
musio,  with  writing  faroes  and  with  seeking  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself  wiih  a 
secret  negotiation  and  a  Dutch  war.  He  had  already, 
rather  from  fickleness  and  love  of  novelty  than  from  any 
deep  design,  been  faithless  to  every  party.  At  one  time 
he  ^ad  ranked  among  the  Cavaliers.  At  another  time 
warrants  had  been  out  against  him  for  maintaining  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  remains  of  the  Re- 
publican peurty  in  the"  city.  He  was  now  again  a  court- 
ier, and  was  eager  to'  win  the  fieivor  of  the  king  by  serv*- 
ices  from  which  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  royal  house  would  have  recoil- 
ed with  horror.  ^ 

Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head,  and  with  a  far  fiercer 
and  more  earnest  ambition,  had  been  equally  versatile; 
but  Afibley's  versatility  was  ^e  effect,  not  of  levily,  but 
of  deliberate  selfishness.  He  had  served  and  betrayed  a 
succession  of  governments ;  but  he  had  timed  all  his 
treacheries  so  well  that,  through  all  revolutions,  his  for- 
tunes had  constantly  been  rising.  The  multitude,  strudc 
with  admiration  by  a  prosperity  which,  whUe  every  thing 
else  was  constantly  changing,  remamed  unchangeable,  at-, ' 
tributed  to  him  a  prescience  almost  miraculous,  and  liken- 
ed him  to  the  Hebrew  statesman  of  whom  it  is  written 
that  his  couns^  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  ora- 
de  of  GtxL 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and  anger, 
was  perhaps,  under  the  outward  show  of  boisterous  frank- 
ness, the  most  dishonest  man  in  the  whole  cabal.  He 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of 
1638,  and  zealous  for  the  Covenant.  He  was .  accused 
of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sale  of  Charles 
the  First  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  was  therefore, 
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in  th^  estimation  of/good  Cq^valiers,  a  traitor,  if  possible, 
of  a  worse  description  than  those  who  had  sat  in  tiie  High 
Court  of  Justice.  He  often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity 
of  the  days  when  he  was  a  cemter.  and  a. rebel.  He  was 
now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  court  in  the 
work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  his  xeluctant  countrymen ; 
nor  did  he,  in  that  cause,  shrink  from  the  unsparing  use 
off  the  sword,  the  halted,  and  the  boot.  Yet  those  who 
knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had  made  no  change  in 
his  real  sentiments;  that  he  still  hated  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  government  to  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
werje,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  intrust  to  them  the  king's 
intention  of  de<daring  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  false 
treaty,  in  which  the  article  concerning  religion  was  omit- 
ted, was  shown  to  them.  The  names  ani  seals  of  Clifford 
and  Arlington  are  aflSxed  to  the  genuine  treaty.  Both 
these  statesmen  had  a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a 
partiality  which  the  brave  and  vehement  Cliflford  in  no 
long  time  manfully  avowed,  but  which  tiie  colder  and 
meaner  Arlington  concealed,  till  the  near  approach  of 
death  scared  him  into  sincerity.  The  three  other  cabinet 
miliisters,  however,  were  not  men  to  b©  easily  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  suspected  more  than  was  distinctly 
avowed  to  them.  They  were  certainly  privy  to  all  the 
poUtical  engagements  contracted  with  France,  and  were 
not  ashamed  to  receive  large  gratifications  from  Louis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  firom  the  Com- 
mons supplies  which  might  be  employed  in  executing  the 
secret  treaty. .  The  Cabal,  holding  power  at  a  time  when 
our  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  it- 
self two  different  kinds  of  vices,  belonging  to  two  different 
ages  and  to  two  different  systems.  As  those  five  evil 
counselors  were  among  the  last  English  statesmen  wjlio 
seriously  thought  of  destroying  the  Parliament,  so  they 
were  the  first  English  statesmen  who  attempted  extens- 
ively to  corrupt  it.     We  find  in  their  policy  at  once  the 
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latest  trace  of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  earliest 
traoe  of  the  methodiccd  bribery  which  was  afterward  prac- 
ticed by  Walpole*  They  soon  perceived,  however,  that, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of 
Cavaliers,  and  though  places  and  French  gold  bad  been 
lavished  on  the  members,  there  was  no  chance  that  even 
the  least  odious  part  of  the  scheme  arranged  at  Dover 
would  be  supported  by  a  majority.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  fraud..  The  king  accordingly  professed 
great  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  ambition  of  France  in 
check,  it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  fleet.  The 
Commons  fell  into  the  snare,  aild  voted  a  grant  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Parliament  was  instan1;Jy 
prorogued ;  and  the  court,  thus  emancipated  from  control, 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  great  design. 

The  financial  difficulties  were  serious.  A  war  with 
Holland  could  be  carried  on  only  at  enormous  cost.  The 
ordinary  revenue  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  support 
the  government  in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the  Commons  had  just  been 
tricked  would  not  defray  the  naval  and  military  charge  of 
a  single  year  of  hostilities.  After  the  terrible  lesson  giv- 
en by  the  Long  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  n6t  vten- 
ture  to  recommend  benevolences  or  ship-money.  In  this 
perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a  flagitious  breach 
of  public  faith.  The  goldsmiths  of  London  were  then  not 
only  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
government.  In  return  for  these  advances  they  received 
assignments  on  the  revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  inter- 
est as  the  taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  in  this  way  intrusted  to  the  honor 
of  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pay  the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders 
must  content  themselves  with  interest.  They  were  con- 
sequently unable  to  meet  their  own  engagements.  The 
Exchange  was  in  an  uproar ;  ^veral  great  mercantile 
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jiotisee  broke ;  and  dismay  and  distress  spread  through  bH 
society.  Meiuiwhile,  rapid  strides  were  made  toward  des- 
potism. Proclamations,  dispensing  with  acts  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  6t  enjii^ining  what  only  Parliament  could  lawfully 
enjoin,  appear^  in  rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts  the 
mpst  important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By 
this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholiqs 
were  at  once  set  aside  by  royal  authority ;  and,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the  laWs 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  also  suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indtdgence,  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  United  Prov- 
inces. By  sea  the  Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with 
honor,  but  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irresist- 
ible force.  A  great  French  army  passed  the  Rhine.  For- 
tress after  fortress  opened  its  gates.  Three  of  the  sevra 
provinces  of  the  federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders. 
The  fiires  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  firom  the  top  of 
the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam.  The  republic,  thus  fierce- 
ly assailed  firom  without,  was  torn  at  the  same  time  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  government  was  in  the  hancU 
of  a  close  oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers.  There  were 
numerous  self-elected  town  councils,  each  of  which  exer- 
cised, within  its  own  sphere,  many  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. These  councils  sent  delegates  to  the  provincial 
states,  and  the  provincial  states  again  sent  delegates  to 
the  Stfites-General.  A  hereditary  first  magistrate  was  no 
essential  part  of  this  polity.  Nevertheless,  one  fiiraily,  sin- 
gularly fertile  of  great  men,  had  gradually  obtained  a  large 
and  somewhat  indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of  the 
name,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  and  stadthdder  of  Hol- 
land, had  headed  the  memorable  insurrection  against 
Spain.  His  soa  Maurice  had  been  captain-general  and 
first  minister  of  the  States ;  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and 
public  services,  and  by  some  treacherous  and  cruel  actions, 
raised  himself  to  kingly  power,  and  had  bequeathed  a  great 
part  of  that  power  to  his  family.  The  influence  of  the 
stadtholders  was  an  object  of  extreme  jealousy  to  the  mu- 
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liioipal  oligarchy.  But  the  army,  and  tiiat  great  body 
of  citizens  which  was  exolttded  from  all  share^  in  the  gov- 
ernment, looked  on  the  burgomasters  and  de|>uties  with  a 
dislike  resembling  the  dislike  with  which  the  legions  and 
the  common  people  of  Rome  regarded  the  senate,  and 
were  as  zealous  for  the  house  of  Orange  as  the  legions 
and  the  Comihon  people  of  Rome  for  the  house  of  Csesar. 
The  stadtholder  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth, disposed  of  all  military  commands,  had  a  large 
share  of  the  civil  patroneige,  and  was  surrounded  by  pomp 
almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  oligarehical  party.  His  life  had  terminated  in  the 
year  1650, amid  great  civil  troubles.  He  died  childless; 
the  adherents  of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time  with- 
out a  head,  and  the  powers  which  he  had*  exerciitod  were 
divided  between  the  town  councils,  the  provincial  statcR, 
and  the  States-General. 

But,  a  few  days  after  William's  death,  his  widow  Mary, 
daughter  ^f  Charles  the  First,  king  of  Great  Britain,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  to  saVe  the 
United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of 
France,  and  to  establish  the  English  Constitution  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from  his  birth 
an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to  the  party  now  supreme 
in  Holland,  and  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of 
his  line.  He  enjoyed  hi^  consideration  as  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  in  Europe,  as  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England, 
and,  above  all,  as  the  descendant  of  the  founders  of  Ba- 
tavian  liberty ;  but  the  high  oflGice  which  had  once  beea 
considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family  remeiined  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  intention  of  the  aristooratioal  party  was  that 
there  should  never  be  another  stadtholder.  The  want  of 
a  first  magistrate  was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by  the 
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Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Province  of  Holland,  John  Da 
Witt,  whose  abilities,  firmness,  and  integrity  had  raised 
him  to  unrivaled  authority  in  the  councils  of  ihe  munic- 
ipal oligarchy. 

,  The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete  change. 
The  sufiering  and  terrified  people  raged  fiercely  against 
the  ,  government  In  their  madness  they  attacked  the 
bravest  captains  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distress- 
ed Commonwealth.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted  by  the  rab- 
ble. De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  States-General  at  the  Hague.  The  Prince 
of  Ori(nge,  Who  had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
but  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  another  lamentable  occa- 
sion twenty  yeari^  later,  extended  to  crimes  perpetrated  in 
his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has  left  a  stain  on  his 
glory,  became  chief  of  the  government  without  a  rival. 
Xoung  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit, 
though  disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,. soon  rous- 
ed the  courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen.  It  was  in 
vain  tl^t  both  his  imde  and  the  French  king  attempted 
by  splendid  offers  to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public. To  the  States-General  he  spoke  a  high  and  in- 
spiriting language.  He  even  ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme 
which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  accomplished,  would  have  been  the  noblest  sub- 
ject for  epic  song  ""ihat  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  modem  history.  He  told  the  deputies  that,  even 
if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with  which  human  in- 
dustry had  covered  it  were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all 
was  not  lost.  The  Hollanders  might  survive  Holland. 
Liberty  and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles  of 
Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  would 
suffice  to  carry  two  himdred  thousand  emigrants  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  There  the  Dutch  Commonwealth 
might  commence  a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
might  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amid  the  sugar- 
oanes  and  nutmeg-trees,  the  Exchange  of  a  wealthier 
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Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden. 
The  national  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  allies  were  firmly  rejected.  The  dikes  were 
opened.  The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from 
which  the  cities,  with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose 
like  islands.  The  invaders  were  forced  to  save. themselves 
from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Louis,  who^ 
though  he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to  appear,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly  preferred  a  palace  to  a 
campj  had  already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of  po- 
ets and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly-planted  alleys  of 
Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of  the  mari- 
time, war  had  been  doubtful;  by 'land  the  United  Prov- 
inces had  obtained  a  respite ;  and  a  respite,  though  short, 
w€is  of  infinite  importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs 
of  Louis,  both  the  branches  of  the.  great  house  of  Austria 
sprang  to  arms.  Spain  and  Holland,  divided  by  the  mem- 
ory of  ancient  wrongs  and  humiliations,  were  reconciled 
by  the  nearness  of  the  common  danger.  From  every  part 
of  Germany  troops  poured  toward  the  Rhine.  The  En- 
glish government  had  already  expended  all  the  ftmds  which 
haid  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  public  creditoif.  No 
loan  could  be  expected  from  the  city.  An  attempt  to 
raise  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  would  have  at  once  pro- 
duced a  rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a 
contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no  condition  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  coercing  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
necessary  to  convoke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses  reassem- 
bled after  a  recess  of  near  two  years.  Clifford,  now  a 
peer  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the 
king  chiefly  r^ed  as  parliamentary  managers.  The  coun- 
try party  instantly  began  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Ca- 
bal ;  but  the  attack  was  made;  not  in  the  way  of  storm, 
but  by  slow  and  scientific  approaches.  The  Commons  at 
first  held  out  hopes  that  they  would  give  support  to  the 
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king's  foreign  policy,  bat  ii^isted  that  he  should  purchase 
that,  support  by  abandoning  his  whole  system  of  domestio 
policy.  Thfiir  first  object  was  to  obtain  the  revocation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Of  all  the  many  un- 
popular steps  taken  by  the  government,  the  most  unpopu- 
lar was  the  publishing  <^t  this  declaration.  The  most  op« 
poaite  sentiments  had  been  shocked  by.  an  act  so  liberal, 
done  in  a  manner  so  despotic.  All  the  enemies  of  religious 
fireedom,  and  all  the  friends  of  civil  freedon^,  found  'them- 
selves on  the  same  side,  and  those  two  classes  made  up 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  nation.  The  zealous  church- 
man exelaim<6d  against  the  favor  which  had  been  shown 
both  to  the  papist  and  to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan, 
though  he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  porsecu- 
tioai  by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt  little  gratitude 
for  a  toleration  which  he  was  to  share  with  anti-Christ. 
And  all  Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  and  law,  saw  with 
uneasiness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had  made 
fkto  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  in  candor  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional 
question  was  then  not  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Our 
ancient  kings  had  undoubtedly  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  suspending  the  operation,  of  penal  laws.  The 
tribunals  had  recognized  that  right.  Parliaments  had 
suffered  it  to  pass  unchallenged.  That  some  such  right 
was  inherent  in  the  crown,  few  even  of  the  country  party 
ventured,  in  th«  face  of  precedent  and  authority,  to  deny ; 
yet  it  was  clear  that,  if  this  prerogative  were  with- 
out limit,  the  English  government  could  scarcely  be  dis* 
tinguished  frtmi  a  pure  despotism.  That  there^  was  a 
limit  was.  fully  admitted  by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
Whether  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  lay  within  or 
Without  the  limit  was  the  question,  and  neither  party 
could  succeed  in  tracing  any  line  Which  would  bear  ex- 
amination. Some  opponents  of  the  government  com- 
plained that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  less  than  forty 
statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well  as  one  ?  There 
was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  king 
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might  constitutionally  dispense  with  bcui  laws,  but  not 
with  good  laws.  Th^  absurdity  of  suoh  a  distinction  it 
is  needless  to  expose.  The  doctrine  which  aeems  to  have 
been  generally  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
that  the  dispensing  power  was  confined  tp  secular  mat* 
ters,  and  did  not  extend  to  laws  enacted  for  the  security 
of  the  established  religion.  Yet,^  as  the  king  was  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  it  should  seeiti  that,  if  he  possessed 
the  dispensing  power  at  all,  he  might  well  possess  that 
power  where  the  Church  was  Concerned.  When  the 
cojortiers  on  the  other  side  attempted  to  point  out  the 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were. not  more  success- 
ful than  the  Opposition  had  been.* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dispensing  power  was  a  great 
anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly  inconsistent  in  the- 
ory with  the  principles  of  mixed  government,  but  it  had 
grown  up  in  times  when  people  troubled  themselves  little 
about  theories.  It  had  not  been  very  grossly  abused  in 
practice.  It  had  therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  kind  of  pifescriptioi;!.  At  length  it  was 
employed,  after  a  long  interval,  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
at  an  important  conjuncture,  to  an  extent  never  before 
known,  and  for  a  purpose  generally  abhorred.  -It.  was 
instantly  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  not 
indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  altogether  uncon- 
stitutional ;  but  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  at 
direct  variance  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
would,  if  left  unchecked,  turn  the  English  government 
from  a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehonsipns,  the  Com- 
mons denied  the  king's  right  to  dispense,  not,  indeed,  with 
all  penal  statutes,  but  with  penal  statutes  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  un- 
less he  renounced  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  supply 
for  the  Dutch  war.     He  for  a  moment  showed  some  in* 

*  The  most  sensible  thing  said  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  on  this  sabject, 
came  finom  Sir  William  Coventry :  '*  Oaf  ancestors  never  did  draw  a  line  to 
drcomscribe  prerogative  and  liberty.'' 
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clination  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard ;  but  he  wcus 
strongly  advised  by  I^uis  to  sulmiit  to  necessity^  and  to 
wait  for  better  times,  v^rhen  the  French  armies,  now  em- 
ployed in  an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent,  might  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  discontent  in  En- 
gland. In  the  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of  disunion  and 
treachery  begaii  to  appear.  Shaftesbury,  vrith  liis  pro- 
verbial sagacity,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was,  at  hand, 
and  that  all  things  were  tending  toward  a  crisis  resem- 
bling that  of  1640.  He  was  determined  that  such  a 
crisis  should  not  find  him  in  the  situation  of  Strafford. 
He  therefore  turned  suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaiiation  was  illegal. 
The  king,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and  by  his  chancellor, 
yielded,  canceled  the  Declaration,  and  solemnly  promised 
that  it  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
-  Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  '  The  Commons, 
not  content  with  having  forced  their  sovereign  to  annul 
the  Indulgence,  next  extorted  his  unwilling  consent  to  a 
celebrated  law,  which  continued  in  force  down  to  the  reign 
of  George  the  Fourth.  This  law,  knowji  as  the  Test 
Act,  provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  should  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  aiid  should 
publicly  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England,  The  preamble  expressed  hos- 
tility only  to  th6  papists,  but  the  enacting  clauses  were 
scarcely  more  unfavorable  to  the  papists  than  to  the  most 
rigid  class  of  Puritans:  The  Puritans,  however,  terrified 
at  the  evident  leaning  of  the  court  toward  popery,  and 
encouraged  by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Eoman  Catholics  should  have  been  effectually  dis- 
armed, relief  would  be  extended  to  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, made  little  opposition ;  nor  could  the  king,  who 
was, in  extreme  want  of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his 
aissent.  The  act  was  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  great 
place  of  lord  high  admiral. 
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Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  .declared  against  the 
Dutch  war ;  but,  when  the  king  had,  in  return  for  money 
cautiously  doled  out,  relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  do- 
iQestic  policy,  they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy. 
They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and  X^uder- 
dale  from  his  councils  forever,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  impeaching  Arlingiion.  In  a 
short  time  the  Cabal  wa%  no  more.  Clifford,  who,  alone  - 
of  the  five,  ha4  any  claim  to  be  regcurded  as  an  honest 
man,  refused  to  take  the  new  test,  laid  down  his  white 
staff,  and  retired  to  hi6  country  seat.  Arlington  quitted 
the  -post  of  secretary  of  state  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  em- 
ployment in  the  royal  household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham made  their  peace  with  the  Opposition,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  stormy  democracy  of  the  city. 
Lauderdale,  however,  still  continued  to  be  minister  for 
Scotch  affairs,  with  which  the  English  Parliament  could 
not  interfere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the  king  to  make  peaoe 
with  Holland,  and  expressly  declared  that  no  more  sup- 
plies should  be  granted  for  the  war,  unless  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  to 
a  more  convenient  season  all  thought  of  executing  the 
treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole  the  nation  by  pretending  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Temple,  who, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclu- 
sion among  his  books  and  flower-beds,  was  called  fortl^ 
from  his  bermitstge.  By  his^  instrmnentality,  a  separate 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  United  Provinces ;  and  he 
again  became  embassador  at  the  Hague,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  intrusted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Osbom,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who  had,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  shown  eminent  talents  fpr  business 
and  debate.  Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was 
soon  created  Earl  of  Danby.     He  was  not  a  man  whose 
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oharaoter,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard  of  morality,  would 
appear  to  merit  approbation.  He  was  greedy  of  wealth 
and  honors,  corrupt  himself,  and  a  borruptlBr  of  others. 
The  Cabal  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  bribing  Pw- 
liaments,  an  art  still  rude,  and  giving  little  promise  of 
the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  Was  brought  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  He  improved  greatly  on  the  plan  of  the  first 
inventors.  They  had  merely  purchased  orators ;  but  ev- 
ery man  who  had  a  vote  might  sell  himself  to  Danby» 
Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
negotiators  of  Dover.  •  He  was  not  without  the  feelings 
of  an^  Englishman  and  a  Protestant ;  nor  did  he,  in  his 
solicitude  for  hid  own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  in- 
twests  of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was  de- 
sirous, indeed,  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  exalt  it  were  widely  diiferent  from 
those  which  had  been  contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clif- 
ford. The  thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  principality^  never 
entered  into  his  mind.  His  plan  was  to  rally  round  the 
monarchy  those  classes  which  had  been,  the  firm  allies  of 
the  rnonarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  gener- 
ation, and  which  had  been  disgusted  by  the  recent  crimes 
and  errors  of  the  court.  With  the  help  of  the  old  Cav- 
alier interest,  of  the  nobles,  of  the  country  gentlemen,  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  universities,  it  might,  he  conceived, 
be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not,  indeed,  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign, but  a  sovereign  scarcely  less  powerful  than  Eliza- 
beth had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed  the  design 
of  securing  to  the  Cavalier  party  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  political  power,  both  executive  and  legislative^  In 
the  year  1675,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Lords, 
which  provided  that  ho  person  should  hold  any  office,  or 
should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  first  de- 
claring 6n  oath  tiiat  he  considered  resistance  to  the  kingly 
power  as  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never 
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endeaYor  to  alter  the  government  either  in  Church  or  State. 
Dtiring  several  weeks,  the  debates,  divisions,  and  protests 
caused  by  this  proposition  k^t  the  country  in  a  state  of 
.  excitement.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  head* 
ed  by  two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  was  beyond  all  precedent  vehement  and  per- 
tinacious, and  at  length  proved  successful.  The  bill  was 
not  indeed  rejected,  but  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at 
length  suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was.  !Danby''s  scheme  of 
domestic  policy.  His  opinions  touching  foreign'policy  did 
him  more'  honor.  They  were,  in  truth,  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of  tte 
couiitry  party.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  degraded  sit- 
uation to  which  England  was  reduced,  and  vehemently 
declared  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French 
into  a  proper  respect  for  her.  So  littie  did  he  disguise  his 
feelings,  that,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most  illus- 
trious dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled, he  not  very  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  wljo  were  against  a  war  with  France.  He 
would,  indeed,  most  gladly  have  seen  his  country  united 
with  the  powers  which  were  then  combined  against  Louis, 
and  was  for  that  end  b6nt  on  placing  Temple,  the  author 
of'^the  Triple  Alliance,  at  the  head  of  the  department  which 
directed  foreign  affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime  min- 
ister was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential  letters  he  com- 
plained that  the  infatuation  of  his  master  prevented  En- 
gland from  taking  her  proper  place  among  European  na- 
tions. Charles  was  insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold ; 
he  bad  by  no  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he  might, 
at  some  future  day,  be  able  to  establish  absolute  mon- 
archy by  the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and  for  both  rea- 
sons he  wished  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Thus  the  sovereign  leaned  toward  one  system  of  for- 
eign politics,  and  the 'minister  toward  a  system  diamet- 
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rioally  opposite.  Neither  the  soyereign.  nor  the  miiiistW)! 
indeed,  was  of  a  temper  to  pursue  any  object  with,  unde- 
viating  constancy,  Eadi  occasionally  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  other,  and  their  jarring  inclinations^  and 
piutual  concessions  gave  to  the  whole  administration  a 
.strangely  capricious  character.  Charles  sometimes,  from 
levity  and  indolence,  suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  wl^ch 
Louis  resented  as  mortal  injuries!  Danby,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  g^eat  place,  Sometimes 
stooped  to  compliances  which  caused  him  bitter  pain  and 
shame.  The  king  was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  presump- 
tive heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William  of  Orange, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the  hereditary  champion 
of  the  Reformation ;  nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossery,  son 
of  Ormond,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  with  some  Brit- 
ish troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war, 
signally  vindicated  the  national  reputation  for  stubborn 
courage.  The  treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  induced, 
not  only  to  connive  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  trans- 
actions which  took  place  between  his  master  and  the  court 
of  Versailles,  but  to  become — ^unwillingly,  indeed,  and  un- 
graciously— an  agent  in  those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  party  was  driven  by  two  strong 
feelings  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  popular  leaders 
were  afraid  of  the  greatness  of  Louis,  who  was  not  only 
making  head  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Continent- 
al alliance,  but  was  even  gaining  ground.  Yet  they 
were  afraid  to  intrust  their  own  king  with  the  means  of 
curbing  France,  lest  those  means  should  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  England.  The  conflict  between 
these  apprehensions,  both  of  which  were  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, made  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  seem  as  ec^ntric 
and  fickle  as  that  of  the  court.  The  Commons  called  for 
a  war  with  France,  till  the  king,  pressed  by  Danby  to 
comply  with  their  wish,  seemed  disposed  to  yield,  and 
began  to  raise  an  army ;  but  as  sok)n  as  they  saw  that 
the  recruiting  had  commenced,  their  dread  of  Louis  gave 
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{daoe  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  to  fear  that  the 
new  levies,  might  be  employed  on  a  service  in  whioh 
Charles  took  much  more  interest  than  in  the  defense  of 
Flanders.  They  theref<Mre  refosed  supplies,  a^d  clamored 
fbr  disbanding  as  loudly  as  tiiey  I)iad  just  before  clamored 
for  arming.  Those  historians  who  ^aVe  severely  repre- 
hended this  inconsistency  do  not  appear  to  have  made  suf- 
ficient allowance  for  the  embarsassing  situation  of  subjects 
who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  prince  is  ccmspiring 
with  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their  liberties. 
To  refuse  him  military  resources  is  to  leave  the  state  de- 
fenseless ;  yet  to  give  him  military  resources  may  be  only 
to  arm  him  against,  the  state.  Under  such  circumstances, 
vacillation  can  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dishonesty 
or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented  by  the 
French  king.  He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by 
promising' to  support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament. 
He  now,  alarmed  at  finding  that  the  patriotic  councils 
of  Danby  seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet,  began  to 
inflame  the  Parliament  against  the  throne.  Between 
Louis  and  the  cdunla'y  party  there  was  one  thing,  and  one 
only,  in  C(»nmon,  profound  distrust  of  Charles.  Could 
the  country  party  have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 
meant  only  to  make  war  on  France,  they  would  have 
been  eager  to  support  him.  Could  Louis  have  been- cer- 
tain that  the  new  levies  were  intended  only  to  make  war 
on  the  Constitution  of  England,  he  would  have  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness^'and  faith- 
lessness of  Charles  were  such  that  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  English  opposition,  agreeing  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  disbelievi^  his  protestations,  and  were 
equally  desirous  to  keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army. 
Communications  were  opened  between  BariUon,  the  em- 
bassador of  Louis,  and  those  English  politicians  who  bad 
always  professed,  and  who,  indeed,  sincerely  felt,  the 
greatest  dread  and  ^like  of  the  French  ascendency.  The 
most  upright  member  of  the  country  party,  William  Lord 
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Russell,  son  of  the  Earl, of  Bedford,  did  not  scnij^e  to 
concert  with  a  forei^  jniission  schemes  for  embarrassing 
his  own  sovereign.  This  was  the  whole  extent  ^f  Rus- 
sell's offense.  His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised 
him  above  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind ;  but^there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  some  >  of  his  associates 
were  less  scrupulous.  It  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to 
them  th§  exitreme  .wickedness  of  taking  bribes  to  injure 
their  country*  On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  serve 
he^ ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  m&an 
and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for 
serving  her.  Among  thosa  who  can  not  be  acquitted  of 
this  degrading  charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con^ 
sidered  as  the  personification  of  public  spirit,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  faults,  has  a 
just  claim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the 
li^t  of  the  pensioners^  of  France ;  yet  it  Is  some  consola- 
tion fo  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a. public  man  would  be 
thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  of  shaipfie  who  should 
not  spurn  from  him  a  temptation  which  conquered:  the 
virtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  ejSfect  of  these  intrigues  was,  that  England,  though 
she  occasionally  took  a  menacing  attitude,  remained  in- 
active till  the  Continental  war,  having  lasted  nearly  seven 
years,  was  terminated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  The  tJnited  Provinces,  which  in  1672  had  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  obtained  honorable 
and  advantageous  terms.  This  narrow  escape  was  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  young 
stadtholder.  His  fame  was  great  throughout  Europe, 
and  especially  among  the  English,  who  regarded*  him  as 
one  of  their  owii  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the  hus- 
baiid  pf  their  future  queen.  France  retained  many  im- 
portant towns  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Franche  Comt6,  Almost  the  whole  loss  was 
borne  by  the  decaying  monarchy  of  Spain. 

A  few  months  after  the  termination  of  iiostilities  on 
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the  Continent  oame  a  great  orisis  in  English  politics. 
Toward  such  a  crisis  things  had  been  tending  during 
eighteen  years.  The  v^ole  stock  of  popularity,  great  as 
it  was,  with  which  tha  king  had  commenced  his  adrain- 
'istration,  had  long  beeti  expended.  To  loyal  enthusiasm 
had  succeeded  prpfound  disaffection.  The  public  mind 
had  now  measured  back  agaiix  t\xe  space  over  which  it  had 
passed  between  16.40  and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  when  the  Long  Parliament  met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded  of  many 
-feelings.  One  of  these  was  wounded  national  prid^. 
That  generation  ^had  seen  England,  during  a  few  years, 
allied  on  equal  terms  with  Prance,  victorious  over  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror  of 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  Her  resour- 
ces had  not  diminished ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  she  would  have  been  at  least  as  highly  considered  in 
Europe  under  a  legitimate  king,  strong  in  the  affecticm 
and  willing  obedience  of  his  .subjects,  as  she  had  been 
under  a  usurper- whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  -Were 
required  to  keep  down^  a  mutinous  people ;  yet  she  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  and  meanness  of,  her 
rulers,  sunk  so  low  that  any  German  or  Italian  princi- 
pality which  brought  £ve  thousand  men  into  th^  field 
was  a  more  important  member  of  the  con;imonwealth  of 
,  nations.  ^ 

With  the  bitter  sense  of  national  humiliation  was 
mingled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty.  Rumors,  indistinct  in- 
deed, but  perhaps  the  more  alarming  by  reason  of  their 
indistinctness,  imputed  to  the  court  a  deliberate'  design 
against  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  It 
had  even  been  whispered  that  this  design  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms.  The 
thought  of  such  intervention  made  the  blood,  even  of  the 
Cavaliers,  boil  in  their  veins.  Some,  who,  had  always 
professed  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  in  its  full  extent, 
were  now  heard  to  mutter  that  there  was  one  limitaticm 
to  that  dootirine,     U  a  foreign  force  were  brought  over 
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io  coerod  the  nation,  they  would  not  anjswer  for  tiieiroivm 
patience.  . 

^  But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for  public  lib- 
erty had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind'  as 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Teligion.  That  hatred  had 
become  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and 
was  as  strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profttne  as  in  those 
who  were  Protestapts  from  conviction.  The  cruelties  of 
Mary's  reign — cruelties  which,  even  in  the  most  aociirate 
and  sober  narrative,  excite  just  detestation,  and  which 
were  neither  accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the  popular  . 
martyrdogies — the  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth,  and, 
above  all,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  a  deep  and  bitter  feeling,,  which  w^s  kept  up 
by  annual  commemorations,  prayers,  bonfires,  and  pro- 
cessions. It  should  be  added  that  those  classes  which 
were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attachment  to  the  throne, 
the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had  peculicur  reasons 
for  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome  with  aversion.  The 
clergy  trembled  for  their  benefices,  the  landed  gentry  for 
their  abbeys  and  great  tithes.  While  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  the  saints  was  still  recent,  hatred  of  popery  had 
in  some  degree  given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism ;  but, 
jduring  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Restoration,  the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated,  and  the 
hatred  of  popery  had  increased.  The  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover  were  accurately  known  to  very  few ;  but 
some  hints  .had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  a  great  blow  wad  about  to  be  aimed  at  the  Protest- 
ant religion.  The  king  was  suspected  by  many  of  a  lean- 
ing toward  Rome.  His  brother  and  heir  presumptive  was 
known  to  be  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  The  first  Duch- 
ess of  York  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  had  then, 
in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, taken  to  wife  the  Princess  Mary  of  Modena,  an- 
other R(»nan  Catholic.  If  there  should  be  sons  by  this 
marriage,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be 
bred  R(»nan  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of  prin- 
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068)  hostile  to  thii  established  &ith,  might  sit  on  the  En- 
glish throne.  The  Constitution  had  recently  been  vio- 
lated, fot  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholics 
from,  tiie  penal  laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of 
England  had,  during  many  years,  beeii  chiefly  governed, 
wtis  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  persecutor  of  the 
Reformed  x5hurohes.  Und^  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  common  p€k)ple  should  have  been  inclined 
to  apprehend  a  return  of  the  times  of  her  whom  "they  call- 
ed Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  «  temper  Ihat  the  small- 
est sp^k  might  raise  a  flame.  At  this  conjuncture,  i^re 
was  set  in  two  places  at  once,  to  the  vast  n^ass  of  com- 
bustible matter,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 

The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to  be  its  mor- 
tal enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin  him  by  making  him 
pass  for ,  its  friend.  Louis,*  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Ralph  Montague,  a  faithless  and  shamdess  man,  who 
had  resided  in  France  as  minister  from  England,  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Conmions  proofs  that  the*  treasurer  had 
been  concerned  in  an  application  ma4e  by  the  court  of 
Whitehall  to  the  court  of  Versailles  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  -discovery  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  treas- 
urer was,  in  truth,  exposed  to  the  vengeanc^- of  Parlia- 
ment, not  on  account  of  his  delinquencies,  but  on  account 
of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
a  criminal  transaction,  but  because  he  had  been  a  .most 
unwilling  andtmserviceable  accomplice.  But  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have,  in .  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
greatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his  cotemporaries  were  ig- 
norant. In  their  view  he  was  the  broker  who  had  sold 
England  to  France.  It  seemed^  clear  that  liis  greatness 
was  at  an  end,  ,and  doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be 


Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  discovery  slight 
when  compared  with  the  commotion  "^ich  arose  when  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  a  great  popish  plot  had  been  db- 
tected.     One  Titus  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  had,  by  bis  disorderly  Iif<^  and  hejkerodox  doc- 
trine, drawn  on  him  the  censure  of  his  spiritual  superiors, 
bad  been  compelled  to  quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since 
led  an  infamous  and  vagrant  life.  He  had  once  professed 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  bad  passed  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  English  colleges  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 
In  those  semin^aries  he  bad. heard  much  wild  talk  about 
the  best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the  true 
Church.  .  From  hints  thus  furnished  he  constructed  a 
hideous  romance,  resembling  rather  the  dream  of  a  sick 
man  than  any  transaction  which  ever  took  placa  in  the 
real  world.  The  pope,  he  said,  had  ixitrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  tiie  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  had,  by 
commissions  ui^der  the  great  seal  6f  their  society,  appoint- 
ed Catholic  clergymen,  npblethen,  and  gentlemen  to  all 
tiie  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  papists  had 
burned  down  London  once.  They  had  tried  to  burn  it 
down  a^in.  They  were  at, that  moment  planning  a 
scheme  for  setting  fire  to  aU  the  shipping  in  the  Thames. 
They  were  to  rise  at  a  signal  and  massacre  all  their  Prot- 
estant neighbors.  A  French  army  was  at  the  same  time 
to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  leading  statesmen  *  and  di- 
vines of  ij^ngland  were  to  be  murdered.  Three  or  four 
schemes  had  bee^n  formed  for  assassinating  the  king.  He 
was  to  bei  stabbed.  He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  hb  medi- 
cine. .  He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver  bullets.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that  these  lies  readily 
found  credit  with  the  vulgar ;  and  two  events  which  speed- 
ily took  place  led  even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that 
the  tale,  though  evidently  distorted  and  exaggerated,  might 
have- some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy  and  not  very  honest  Ro- 
man Catholic  intriguer,  had  been  among  the  persons  ac- 
cused. Search  was  made  for  his  papers.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  just  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them ;  >ut 
a  few  which  had  escaped  contained  some  passages  which, 
to  minds  strongly  prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Oates.     Those  passages  indeed,  when  candid- 
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ly  construed,  appear  to  express  Httle.  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  predilections  of  Charles, 
the  still  stronger  pi:edilections  of  James,  and  the  relations 
existing  between  the  French  and  English  courts,  might 
naturally  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  But  the  country 
was  not  thea  inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of  papists 
candidly ;  and  it  >was  urged,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  if  papers  which  had  been  passed  over  as  unimportant 
were  filled  with  matter  so  suspicious,  some  great  mystery 
of  iniquity  must  have  been  contained  in  those  documents 
which  had  been  caarefully  committed  to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Crodfireyy  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  taken 
the  depositions  of  Oates  against  Coleman,  had  disappeared. 
Search  was  made,  and  Godfrey's  corpse  was  found  in  a 
field  near  London.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  died  by  vio- 
lence. It  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  not  been  set  upon 
by  robbers.  Hi^  fate  is  to  this  day  a  secret;  Some  think 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand;  some,  that  he  w^as 
slain  by  a  private  enemy.  I'he  most  improbable  suppo- 
sition  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  party  hostile  to  the 
court,  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  story  of  the  plot.  The 
most  probable  supposition  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that 
some  hot-headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven  to  phrensy  by 
the  lies  of  Oates  and  by  the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and 
not  nicely  distinguishing  between  the  perjured  accuser 
^d  the  innocent  magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge  of  which 
the  history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too  many  ex- 
amples. If  this  were  so,  the  assass^l  mu3t  have  after- 
ward bitterly  execrated  his  own  wickedness  and  folly.  The 
capital  and  the  whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and 
fear.  The  penal  lawsi  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew.  Every  where 
justices  were  busied  in  searching  houses  and  seizing  pa- 
pers. All  the  jails  were  filled  with  papists.  London  had 
the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  train-bands 
were  under  arms  all  niglit.     Preparations  were  made  for 
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barricading  the  great  thoroughfare^.  Patiols  marched  Up 
and  down  the  street]^.  Cannon  were  planted  round  White- 
hall. Na  citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with  lead  to  bjain  the 
popish  assassins.  The  corpse  of  the  mur^^^  ^magistrate 
was  exhibited  during  several  days  to  tiie  gaze  of  great 
taultitudes,  and  was  then  committed  to  the  grave  with 
stwmge  and  terrible  ceremonies^  which  in(iicate4  rather 
fear  and  the  tiiirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow  or  religiouB 
hope.  The  houses  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be  placed 
in  the  vaults  oyer  which  they  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them 
against  a. second  gunpowder, plot.  All  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece  with  ihis  demand.  Ever  since  the  reign 
of  Blizftbeth  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  exacted 
from  niembers  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  Some  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oath 
that  they  could  take  it  without  -scruple.  A  more  strin- 
gent test  was  now  added,  and  the  R<»nan  Catholic  lords 
were  for  the  first  time  excluded  from  their  seats  in  Par- 
liament. The  Duke  of  York  was  driven  from  the  Privy 
Council.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  ike 
queen.  The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  into  prison  for  having  countersigned  commissions  di- 
rected to  gentlemen  who  were  not  good  Protestants.  They 
inyjeached  the  lord  treasurer  of  high  treason ;  nay,  they 
so  far  forgot  the  doctrine  which,  while  the  memcMry  of  the 
civil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly  professed,  that 
they  even  attempted  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  militia 
out  of  the  king's  hands.  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen 
years  of  misgovernment  brought  the  most  loyal  Parlia- 
ment that  had  ever  met  in  England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  ttiat  extremity, 
the  king  should  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  people,  for 
the  people  'were  more  excited  than  their  representatives. 
The  Lower  House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a 
larger  number  of  Cavaliejs  than  were  likely  to  find  seats 
again.  But  it  was  thought  that  a  dissolution  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  the  lord  treasurer ;  a  prose- 
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cutioQ  which  might  probably  bring  to  light  all  the  guilty 
mysteries  of  the  French  alliance^  and  might  thus  cause  ex- 
treme personal  annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  Charles. 
Accordingly,  in  Janucury,  1679,  the  Parliament,  which 
had^been  in  eiUstence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  year 
1661,  was  dissolved,  and  writs  ^ere  issued  for  a  general 
election.  -  ' 

During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the  ^hola 
country  was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond  example.-  Un- 
precedented sums  were  expended.  New  tactics  were  em- 
ployed. It  was  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that 
time  as  something  extraordinary,  that  horses  were  hired 
at  a  great  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  electors.  The 
practice  of  splitting  freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  multiply- 
ing votes  dates  from  this  memorable  strug^e.  Dissent-* 
ing  preachers,  who  had  long  hidden  themselves  in  quiet 
nooks  from  persecution,  now  emerged  from  their  retreats, 
and  rode  from  village  to  village  for  the  pui^xxse  of  re- 
kindling the  zeal  of  thet  scattered  people  of  God.  The 
tide  ran  strong  against  the  government.  Most  of  th^ 
new  members  came  up  to  Westminster  in  a  mood  little 
differing  from  ihat  of  their  predecessors  wh6  had  sent 
Strafford  and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

'  Mean  while  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought  to^be,  in 
the  midst  of  political  commotions,  sure  places  of  refrige 
for  the  innocent  of  every  party,  were  disgraced  by  wilder 
passions  and  fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be  found 
even  on  the  hustings.  The  tale  of  Oates,  though  it  had 
sufficed  to  convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not,  until 
confirmed  by  other  evidence,  suffice  to  destroy  the  hum- 
blest, of  those  whom  he  had  accused;  for,  by  the  old  law 
of  England,  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
charge  of  treason.  But  the  success  of  the  first  impostor 
produced  its  natural  consequences.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
had  been  raised  from  penury  and  obscurity  to  opulence, 
to  power  which  made  him  the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles, 
and  to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all 
ttie  attractions  of  glory.     He  was  not  long  without  oo- 
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adjutors  and  rivals.  A  wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had 
earned  a  living  in  Scotland  by  going  disguised  tor  con- 
venticle^ and  then  informing  against  the  preachers,  led 
the  V7ay.»  Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  follow^ ;  and  soon, 
from  all  the  brothels,  gdmbling-houseSj.  and  sponging- 
hooses  of  London,  false  witnesses  poured  forth  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  came  with  a 
story  aboilt  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  were  to 
muster  in  the  disgtiise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and  to 
sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been  promised  can- 
onization and  five  hundred  pounds  to  murder  the  king. 
A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating-house  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  had  there  heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker 
vow,  in  the  hearing  x>t  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to  kill 
the  heretical  tyrant.  Gates,  that  he  might  Hot  be  eclips- 
ed by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a  large  supplement  ito  his 
original  narrative.  He  had  the  portentous  impudence  to 
affirm,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind 
a  door  which  was  ajar,  and  had  there  overheard  the  queen 
declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
assassination  of  her  husband.  The  vulgar  believed,  and 
the  highest  magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  such 
fictions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were 
corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The  leaders  of  the  country 
party  encouraged  the  prevailing  delusion.  The  most 
respectable  among  them,  indeed,  were  themselves  so  fiur 
deluded  as  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole  was  a  romance ; 
but  it  was  a  romance  which  served  th«r  -turn,  and  to 
their  seared  consciences  the  death  of  an*  innocent  man 
gave  no  more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  feelings  then  common  through- 
out the  nation,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  bench  to  in- 
dulge those  feelings  without  restraint.  The  multitude 
applauded  Gates  and  his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted 
the  witnesses  who  app^red  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and 
shouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  pro- 
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Qounced.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sufferers  appealed  to 
the  respectability  of  their  past  lives ;  for  the  public  mind 
was  possessed  with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot  against  a 
Protestant  government.  It  was  in  vain  that,  just  before 
the  cart  passed  from  under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  af- 
firmed their  innocence ;  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
a  good  papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  serviceable  to 
his  Church  as  not  only  excusable,  but  meritorious, 
-  While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the  forms  of 
justice,  tiie  new  Parliament  met ;  and  such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  the  predominant  party,  that  even  men  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  amid  revolutions — ^men  who  re- 
membered the  attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the 
five  members,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  king — stood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed.  He 
pleaded  the  royal  pardon ;  but  the  Commons  treated  the 
plea  with  cojitempt,  and  insisted  that  the  trial  shorM  pro- 
ceed. Danby,  however,  was  not  their  chief  object.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  securing 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  was  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had  insisted 
that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom  inflamed  the  populace 
to  madness,  should  retire  for  a  time  to  Brussels  ;  but  this 
concession  did  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  favorable 
effect.  The  Roundhead  party  was  now  decidedly  pre- 
ponderant. Toward  that  party  leaned  millions  who  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  leaned  toward  the  side  of 
prerogative.  Of  the  old  Cavaliers,  many  participate4  in 
the  prevailing  fear  of  popery,  and  many,  bitterly  resent- 
ing the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  for  whom  they  had  sac- 
rificed so  much,  looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as  he 
had  looked  on  theirs.  Even  tiie  Anglican  clergy,  morti- 
fied and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the  Duke  of  l^ork,  so 
far  countenanced  the  Opposition  as  to  join  cordially  in  the 
outcry  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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,  The  king,  in  this  extremity,  had  recourse  to  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men  of  that  age,  Temple 
had  preserved  the  fiEtirest  character.  The  Triple  Alliance 
had  been  his  work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  politics  of  the.  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  aditiinistra- 
tion  directed  affairs,  lived  in  strict  privacy.  He  had 
quitted  his  xetreat  at  the  call  of  Danby,  had  made  peace 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary  to 
her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  he  had  the  credit 
of  every  one  of  the  few  good  things  which  had  been  done 
by  the  government  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  nu- 
merous crimes  and  blunders  of  the  .last  eighteen  years, 
none  could  be  imputed  to  him.  His  private  Ufa,  though 
>not  austere,  was  decorous ;  his  manners  were  popular ; 
and  he  was  not  tp  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or  bj 
money.  Something,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  respectable  statesman.  The  temperature  of 
his  pcttriotism  was  lukewarm.  He  prized  his  ease  and 
his  personal  dignity  too  much,  and  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility with  a  pusillanimous  fear.  Not,  indeed,  had  his 
habits  fitted  kim  to  bear  a  patt  in  the  conflicts  of  our  do- 
mestic factions.  He  had  reached  his  fiftieth  yectr  with- 
out having  sat  in.  the  English  Parliament ;  and  his  offi- 
cial experience  had  been  almost  entirely  acquired  at  for- 
eign courts.  He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
diplomatists  in  Europe  ;  but  the  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  different  from  those 
which  qualify  a  politician  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
in  agitated  times. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  considerable  in- 
genuity. ,  Though  not  a  profound  philosopher,  he  had 
thought  more  than  most  busy  men  of  the  world  on  the 
general  principles  of  government,  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  travel.  He 
seems  to  have  discerned  more  clearly  thaii  most  of  his  co- 
temporaries  one  cause-of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  gov- 
ernn^ent  was  beset.     The  character  of  the  English  polity 
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was  gradually  ohapgin^.     The  Parliament  was  slowly, 
/  but  constantly,  gaining  ground  on  the  prerogative.     The 
t;  line  between' the  legislative  and  executive  powers  was  in 
I  theory  as  strongly  marked  as  ever,  bijit  in  pra6tioe  was 
I  daily  becoming  fciinter  and  fainter.     The  theory  of  th^ 
I  Constitution  was,  that  the  king  might  name  his  own  min- 
isters ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  driven  Ckrendon, 
the  Cabal,  and  Danby  successively  Stom  the  direoticMoi  of 
afGurs.     The  theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the 
,    king  alone  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war ;  but 
*   the  House  of  Commons  had  forced  l^im  to  make  peace  with 
Holland,  and  had  all  but  forced  him.  to  make  war  with 
.  France.     The  theory  of  th^  Constitution  was,  that  the 
king  wafi  the  sole  jjudge  of  the  cases  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  pardon  offenders;  yet  he  was  so  much  in 
dread  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  at  that'momentt 
he  could  not  venture  to  rescue  firom  the  gallows  men  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent  victims  of  perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to  secure  to  the 
IftCgislature  its  undoubted,  constitutional  powers,  and  yet 
to  prevent  it^  if  possible,  firom  encroaching  further  on  the 
province  of  the  executive  administration.  With  this,  view, 
he  determined  to  interpose  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
Parliament  a  body  which  might, break  the  shock  of  their 
collision.  There  was  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honorable, 
and  recognized  by  the  law,  which,  he  thought,  might  be 
80  remodeled  as  to  serve  this  purpose.  He  determined  to 
give  to  the  Privy  Council  a  new  character  and  office  in 
the  govenunent.  l^he  number  of  counselors  he  fixed  at 
thirty.  Fifteen  of  them  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers 
of  state,  of  law,  and  of  religion.  The  other  fifteen  were 
to  be  unplaced  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample  fortune 
and  high  character.  There  was  to  be  no  iilterior  cabinet. 
All  the  thirty  were  to  be  intrusted  with  every  political 
secret,  and  summoned  to  every  meeting ;  and  the  king 
was  to  declare  that  be  would,  on  every  occasion,  be  guid- 
ed by  their  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this  contriv- 
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ance^  he  oould  at  onoe  seenre  the  nation  againdt  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  against  the  encroach** 
ments  of  the  Parliament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly 
improtfaUe  that  schemes  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the 
Cabal  would  be  even  propounded  for  discussion  in  an  as- 
sembly consisting  pf  thir^  eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  borind  by  no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  ihight  be  hoped  that  the  Commons,  content 
with  the  guarantee  against  misgovemment  which  such  a 
council  furnished,  would  confine  themselves  more  than 
they  had  of  late  done  to  iheir  strictly  legislative  func- 
tions, and  would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 

.  This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  unworthy  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  was  in  principle  vicious.  The 
new  board  was  half  a  cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and, 
like  almost  every  other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical 
or  political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two  purposes  alto- 
gether different,  failed  of  accomplishing  either*  It  was 
too  large  and  too  divided  to  be  a  good  administrative  body. 
It  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good 
checking  body.  It  contained  just  enough  of  popular  in- 
gredients to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state,  unfit  for  the 
k^ping  of  secrets,  for  the  conducting  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions, andrfor  the  administration  of  war  ;  yet  were  these 
popular  ingredients  by  no  meains  sufficient  to  secure  ihe 
nation  against  misgovemment  The  plan,  therefore,  even 
if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could  scarcely  have  succeeded; 
and  it  was  not  fairly  tried.  The  king  was  fickle  and  per- 
fidious ;  the  Parliament  was  excited  and  unreasonable ; 
and  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  was  made, 
thou^  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age  ^afforded,  were 
still  bad.  ^ 

The  commencement  of  the^  new  system  was,  however, 
hailed  with  general  delight,  for  the  people  were  in  a  tem- 
per to  think  any  change  an  improvement.  They  were 
also  pleased  by  some  of  the  new  nominations.  Shaftes- 
bury, now  their  favorite,  was  appointed  Lord  President. 
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Roseau  and  some  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
country  party  were  sworn  of  the  council.  But  in  a  few 
days  all  was  again  in  confusion:  The  inconveniences  of 
having  so  numerous  a  cabinet  were  such  that  Temple 
himself  consented  to  infringe^  one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
which  he: had  laid  down,  and  to  become  one  of  a  small 
knot  which  really  directed  ev6ry  thingl  With  him  were 
joined  three  other  piinisters,  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex, 
George  Savile,  viscount  Halifax,  and  Robert  Spencer,  eetrl 
of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  first  Comims^ner  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is '  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
solid  though  not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  melan- 
choly character;  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
country  party,  and  that  he  was  at  this  time  honestly  de- 
sirous to  effect,  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  stat^,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  that  party  and  the  throne.      ' 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Halifax  wieis,  in  ge- 
nius, the  first.  His  intellect  was  fertile,  subtle,  and  ca* 
pacious.  His  polished,  luminous,  and  animated  eloquence, 
set  off  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  voioe,  was  the  delight  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed  with 
thought,  fancy,  and  wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve 
to  be  studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him 
to  a:  place  among  English  classics.  To  the  weight  de- 
rived fifom  talents  so  great  and  various,  he  imited  all  the 
influence  which  belong^  to  rank  and  ample  possessions. 
Yet  he  was  less  successful  in  politics  .than  many  who  en- 
joyed smaller  advantages.  Indeed,  those  intellectual  pe- 
ctdiarities  which  make  his  writings  valuable,  freqtTently 
impeded:  him  in  the  contests  of,  active  life  ;  for  he  always 
saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a  part  i^  tl^em, 
but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  they  appear  to  the  philosophiq  historian.  With 
such  a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not- long  continue  to  act 
cordially  with, any  body  of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  aU 
the  exaggerations  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the .  state^ 
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^  moved  his  scorn.  He  despised  the  meian  arts  and  unrea- 
(^^  \.  sonable  clamors  of  demskgogues.  He  despised  still  more 
the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  pbedienoe. 
He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Churchman 
and  at  the  bigotry  of  the*  Puritan.  He  was  equally  unr 
able  to  comfNTehend  h^w  any  man  should  object  to  saiats' 
days  and  sUrplices,  and  how  any  man  .should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objectiDg  to  thenfi.  In,  temper  he  was 
what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  Coi^servative.  In  theory 
he  was  a  Republican.  Even  when  his  drea4  of  anarchy 
and  his  disdain  for  vulgar  delusions,  led  him  to  side  for  a 
time  with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  powpr,  h^s  inteUeot 
was  always  ^ith  L6cke  and  Milton.  Inde^,  bis  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  Ml^re  sometimes  «uch-as  would 
have  better  ))ecome  a  mem})e>  of  the  Calf's  Head  Club 
V""*  thao,  a. privy  counselor  of. the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he 
was  so  far  fropi  being  a  zealot  that  he  wcls  called  by  the 
uncharitable  an  atheist;  but'^his  imputfftidn  he  vehe- 
mently repelled ;  and  in  truth,  though  i^  ^i|etinies^ve 
scandal  by  the  w^  In  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers 
both  of  argumentatiqn  and  o^ridiciilpaoq,  serioijs  subjects) 
he  seemsi  to  have  t)een  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  re- 
ligious impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two 
great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trinimers.  Instead 
of  quarreling  with  thjs  nickname,  he  lissumed  it  ^is  a  title 
of  honor,,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity 
of^the  affiliation.  Every  thing  good,  he  said,  trims  be- 
tween extremes.  The  temperate  zone  trims  between  the 
dimate  in  which  men  are  roasted  and  the  climate  in  which 
'  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church  trims  between  the 
Anabaptist  madness  and  the  papist  lethargy.  The  En- 
glish Constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotiffln  and 
Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just  temper  be- 
\^  tween  propensities,  any  one  of  which,  if  indulged  to  ex- 
cess, becomes  vice ;  nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme 
Being  himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  attri- 
butes, none  of  which  could  preponderate  without  disturb- 
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ing  the  whole  morat  and  physical  order  of  the  world.'MF 
JThus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle^  He  was  also 
a  triplmer  by  the  oonstitutipn  both  of 'his  head  and  of  his 
heart.  His  miderstanding  was  keen,  skeptical,'  inexhaust- 
ibly fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections ;  his  taste  re- 
.  fined ;  tps  sense  of  the  ludicrous  exquisite ;  his  temper 
placid  and  forgiving,  but  fieistidious,  and  by  no  means 
prone  either  to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastio  admiratidn. 
Such  aihan  could  not  l6ng  be  constant  to  any  band  of  ^•'^ 
political  allies.  He  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  ^^^ 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  renegades ;'  for  though,  like  them, 
he  passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  fly  firom  extireme  to  extreme,  and 
who  regard  the  party  which  they  have  deserted  with  an 
animosity  far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His 
jrface  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  community, 
and  he  nevei^  wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier  of  either. 
The  party  to  which  he  at  any  moment  belonged  was  the 
party  which,  at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it 
was  the  party  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had  the  near- 
est view.  He  was,  therefore,  always  severe  upon  his  vio- 
lent associates,  and  was  always  in  ^iwidly  relations  with  '^^-^ 
his  moderate  opponents.  Every  faction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  trium{A,  incurred  his  censure,  and 
every  faction,  \9li^n  vanquished  and  persecuted,  found  in 
him  a  protector.  To  his  lasting  honor  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  he  attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate 
has  left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  tiie  Whig  and  on  the 
Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  opposition,  and 
had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure,  which 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
council  of  the  thirty  without  much  difficulty  and  long  al- 
tercation.    As  soon,  however,  as  he  had' obtained  a  foot- 

*  It  wHl  be  teen  that  I  believe  Hali&x  to  hare  been  the  anithor,  or  at  leait 
ODe  of  the  authors,  of  the  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer/'  which,  for  a  time,  went 
"dnder  the  name  of  his  kinBman,  Sir  William  Coventry. 
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^isLg  at  court,  the  charms  of  his  maimer  and  of  his  conver-^ 
sation  made  him  a  favorite.  He  was  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  violence  pf  tiie  public  discontent.  He  thought 
that  liberty  was  for  the  present  safe^jand  that  order. and 
legitimate  authority  were  in  danger.  He,  therefore,  as 
was  his  feushion,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker  side.     Per- 

,haps  his  conversion  was  not  wholly  disinterested;  for 
study  and'  reflection,  though  they  had  emancipated  him 
from  many  vulgar  prejudices,  had  left  iiim  a  slave  to  vul- 
gar desires.  Money  he  did  not  want,  and  there  is  no  ev- 
idence that  he  .ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which,  in 
that  age,  even  severe  censors  considered  as  dishonorable ; 
but.  rank  and  power  had  strong  attractions  for  him.  He 
pretended,  indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great  of- 
fices as  baits  which  could  allure  none  but  fools,  that  he 
hated  business,  pomp,  and  pageantry,,  and  that  his  dear- 
est wish  was  to  escape  from  the  •  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall  to  the  quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  aii- 
cient  haU  at  Ruiford ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little  at 
variance '  with  his  professions.  In  truth,  he  wished  to 
command  the  respect  at  once  of  cpurtiers  and  of  philoso- 
phers, to  be  admired  for  attaining  high  dignities,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  time  admired  for  despising  them. 

.Sunderland  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  man  the 
political  immorality  of  his  age  was  personified  in  the  most 
lively  manner.  Nature  had  given  him  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  restless  and  mischievous  temper,  a  cold  heart, 
and  an  abject  spirit.  His  mind  had  undergone  a  training 
by  which  all  his  vices  had  been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest 

'  maturity.  At  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  had  pass- 
ed severed  years  in  diplotnatic  posts  abroad,  and  had  been, 
during  some  time,  minister  in  France.  Every  calling 
has  its  peculiar  temptations.  There  is  no  injustice  in 
saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a  class,  have  always  been 
more  distinguishcdby  their  address,  by  the  art  with  which 
they  win  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  catch  the  tone  of 
every  society  into  which  they  are  admitted,  than  by  gen- 
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erous  enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude ;  and  the  relations 
between  Charles  and  Louis  were  such  that  no  Englisb 
nobleman  could  long  reside  in  France  as  envoy,  and  re- 
tain any  patriotic  or  honorable  sentiment,  Sunderland  A 
came. forth  .firom  the  bad  school  in  which  he  liad  been 
brought  up,  cunning,  supple,  dbameless,  free  from  all  prej- 
udices, and  destitute  of  all  principles.  He  wcls,  by  he- 
r^tary  connection,  a  Cavalier ;  but  with  the  Cavaliers  , , 
he  had  nothing  in  common.  They  were  zealous  for  mon- 
archy, and  condemned  in  theory  all  resistance  ;  yet  they 
had  sturdy  English  hearts,  which  would  never  have  en- 
dured real  despotism.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  lan- 
guid, speculative  liking  for  Republican  institutions,  which 
was  compatible  with  perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Like  many 
other  accomplished  flatterers  and  negotiators,  he  was  far 
more  s^killfol  in  the  art  of  reading  the  characters  and  pyrac- 
ticing  on  the  weaknesses  of  individuals,  than  in  the  art  of 
discerning  the  feelings  of  great  masses  and  of  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  great  revolutions.  He  was  adroit  in  in- 
trigue ;  and  it  was  difficult  even  for  shrewd  and  experi- 
enced men,  who  had  been  amply  forewarned  of  his  perfidy, 
to  withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse 
credit  to  his  profession$.  of  attachment ;  but  he  was  so  in- 
tent on  observing  and  courting  particular  persons,  that  he 
forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation.  He  therefore 
miscalculated  grossly  with  respect  to  all  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  of  his  time.  Every  important  movement  ^ 
and  rebound  of  the  public  mind  took  him  by  surprise ;  and 
the  world,  unable  to  understand  how  so  clever  a  man  could 
be  blind  to  what  was  clearly  discerned  by  the  politicians  of  J 
the  coffee-houses,  sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what 
were,  in  truth,  mere  blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his  eminent  abil- 
ities! displayed  themselves.     In  the  royal  closet  or  in  a   , 
very  small  circle  he  exercised  great  influence,  but  at  the 
council  board  he  was  taciturn,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
he  never  opened  his  lips^  .    ^ 
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The  four  confidential  advisets  of  the(  crown  soon  found 
that  their  position  was  embarrassing  and  invidious.  The 
other  members  of  the  council  murmured  at  a  distinction 
inconsistent  with  the  king's  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook  themselves 
to  strenuous  opposition  in  Parliam^it;  The.  agitation, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that 
^Charles  offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any  security  for 
the  Protestant  religion  which  they  could  devise,  provided 
only  that  they  would  not  touch  the^  order  of  succession. 
They  would  heat  of  no  compromise.  They  would  hi^ve 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Exclusion  BilL 
The  king,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  publicly 
promised  to  take  no  step  without  the  advice  of  his  new 
council,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  witiiout  men- 
tioning His  intention  in  council,  and  prorogued  the  Par-r 
liament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May^ 
1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  history,  for  on  that  day  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent.  From  the 
time  of  the  Oreat  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respect- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had  been  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present,  but  it  had  been  inefficacious  for 
want  of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure.  What  was 
needed  was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and  searching 
remedy ;  and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  sup- 
plied. The  king  would  gladly  have  refused  his  consent 
to  that  ineasure,  but  he  was  about  to  appeal  firom  his 
Parliament  to  his  people  on  the  question  of  the  succession, 
and  he  could  not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  re- 
ject a  bill  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  pq>ular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  England  became  lor  a 
diort  time  free.  In  old  times  printers  had  been  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in 
spite  of  tiie  philosophical  and  eloquent  expostulation  of 
MilW,  established  and  maintained  a  censorship.     Soon 
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after  the  Restoi'ation,  an  act  had  been  passed  whioh  pro- 
hibited the  printing  of  tinlioensed  books ;  and  it  had  been 
provided  that  l^bis  aet  should  continue  in  foroe  till  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament.  ^  That 
moment  had  now  arrived ;  aad  the  king^  in  the  very  act 
of  dismissing  the  houses/  emancipated  the  pres%         , 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  came  a  dissolution  and 
another  general  election.  The  zeal  and  strength  of  the 
Opposition  were  at  the^  height.  The  cry  for  the  iSxclu- 
sion  Bill  was  louder  than  ever ;  and  with  tiiis  cry  was 
mingled  another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  which  was  heard  with  regret  and  alarm  by  all 
judicious  firiends,  of  freedom.  Not  .only  the  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  an  avowed  papist,  but  those  of  his  two 
daughters,  sincere  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  assailed 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  eldest  natural  son  of 
the  king  had  been  bom  in  wedlock,  and  was  lawful  heir 
to  the  croi?<m. 

Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent,  had  fallen 
in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Wedters,  a  Welsh  girl  of  great 
beauty,  but  of  weak  understanding  and  dissolute  man- 
ners. She  became  his  mistress,  and  presented  liim  with 
a  son.  A  suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his  doubts ;. 
for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and  was  not  supposed 
to  be  cruel  to  any.  Charles,  however,  readily  tool^  her 
word,  and  poured  fortii  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy 
was  then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as  seemed 
hardly  to  belong  to  that  easy,  but  cool  and  careless  nature. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  young. favorite,  who  had 
learned  in  France  the  exerpises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a>  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appearance  at  Whitehall. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  attended  by  pages,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  several  distinctions  which  had  till  then 
been  confined  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  He  was  mar- 
ried, while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott,  heiress-  of 
the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  Hetodc  her  name,  and  re- 
ceived with  her  hand  poi^ssion  of  h^  ample  domains. 
The  estate  which  he  acquired  by  this  match  was  pcqfm* 
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larly  ostimatod  at  npt  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  ^Titles,  and  favpips  n^re  substantial  than  titles, 
were  lavished  on  him^  He  was  made  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  England,  Duke  of  Buocleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Kjiight  of 
the  Qarter,  Me^tef  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  yniversity  of  Cambridge,  Nor  did 
he  appear  to  the  publio  unwotthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  engaging,  his 
temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite  and  affable.  Though  a 
libertiile,  he  Won  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  he 
was  known  to  have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  attac)L  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained  the  fprgiveness  of 
the  covintry  party.  Even  austere  moralists  owned  that, 
in  such  a  court,  strict  conjugal  fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  one  who,  while  a  phild,  had  been  married 
to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were  willing  to  excuse  a 
headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with  immoderate  vengeance  an 
insult  offered  to  his  father ;  and  soonthe  stain  left  by  loose 
amours  and  midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by  honorable  ex* 
pfeits.  Wh6n  Charles  and  Louis  united  their  forces  against 
Holland,  Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries 
who  were  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  approved  himself  a  gal« 
lant  soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.  On  his  return 
be  found  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Nothing  was  withheld  firom  him  but  the  crown  ;  nor  did 
even  the  crown  seem  to  be  absolutely  beyond  his  reach. 
The  distinction  which  had  most  injudiciously  been  made 
between  him  and  the  highest  nobles  had  produced  evil 
consequences.  When  a  boy,  he  had  been  invited  to  put 
on  his  hat  in  the  presence  chamber,  while  Howards  and 
Seymours  stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  died,  he  had  mourned  for  thetaa  in  the  long  purple 
cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  except  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Prince  Rupert,  was  permitted  to  wear.  It  was  nat- 
^  oral  that  these  things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself 
as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Charles, 
even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  re- 
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gardless  of  his  dignity.  It  oould  hardly  be  thought^  in- 
credible that  he  should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the 
form  of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  fascinated  him, 
and  who  was  not  to  be  won  on  easier  terms.  While  Mon- 
mouth was  still  a  child,  and  while  the  l)uke  of  York  still 
passed  for  a  Protestant,  it  was  rumored  throughout  the 
country,  and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  that  the  king  had  made  Lucy  Walters  his 
wife,  and  that,  if  every  one  had  his  right,  her  son  would 
be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much  waa  said  of  a  certain  black 
box,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the 
contract  of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had  returned 
from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  high  character  for  valor 
and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  knpwn  to 
be  a  member  of  a  Church  detested  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  this  idle  story  became  important.  For  it 
there  was  not  ihe  slightest  evidence.  Against  it  there 
was  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king,  made  before  his 
council,  and  by  his  order  communicated  to  his  people  j  but 
the  multitude,  always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank 
in  eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the  black 
box.  Some  chiefe  of  the  Opposition  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion as  they  acted  with  respect  to  the  more  odious  fable 
of  Oatesj  and  countenanced  a  story  which  they  must  have 
despised.  The  interest  which  the  populace  took  in  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  British  throne,  was  kept  up  by 
every  artifice.  When  Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at 
midnight,  the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  magistrates 
to  proclaim  the  joyful  event  through  the  streets  of  the  city ; 
the  people  left  their  beds ;  bonfires  were  lighted-;  the  win- 
dows were  illuminated  ;  the  churches  were  opened ;  and  a' 
merry  peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When  te  traveled, 
he  was  every  ^here  received  with  not.  less  pomp,  and  with 
far  more  enthusiasm,  than  had  been  displayed  when  kings 
had  made  progresses  through  the  realm.  .  He  was  escorted 
from '  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  cavalcades  of  armed 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.     Cities  poured  forth  their  whole 
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population  to  reoeive  him.  EleotoraJihronged  round  him, 
to  assure  him  that  their  votes  were  at  his  dispotol.  To 
such  a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that  be  not 
only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and 
the  lilies  of  France  without  the  baton  sinistef  under  i^ioh, 
according  to. the  laws  of  heraldry/  they  were  debruised  iXji 
tok^n  of  his  illegitiitiate  birth,  but  ventured  to  touch  for 
the  king's  evil.  At  the  same  time,  he  neglected  no  art 
of  condescension  by  which  the  love  of  the  multitude  could 
be  conciliated.  He  stood  godfather  to  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  mingled  in  every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played 
^t  quarter-staff,  and  won  foot-races  in  hiB  boots  againdt 
fleet  runnel^  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of  the  great* 
est  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the'chiefe  of  the  Protest- 
ant party  should  have  committed  ttie  same  error,  and 
should  by  that  error  have  greatly  endangered  their  coun- 
try and  tiieir  religion.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
they  set  up  the  Lady  Jane,  without  any  show  of  birth- 
right, in  opposition,  not  only  to  their  enemy  Mary,  but 
also  to  £:iizabeth,  the  true  hope  of  England  and  of  the 
Reformation.  Thus  the  most  respectable  Protestants, 
with  Elizabeth  at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  papists.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
,  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part  of  the  Opposition, 
by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a  claimant  of  the  crown,  at^ 
tacked  the  rights,  not  only  of  James,  whom  they  justly 
regarded,  as  an  implacable  enemy  of  their  faith  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  were  Eminently  marked  out,  both  by  situation  and 
by  personal  qualities,  as  the  defenders  of  all  free  govern- . 
ments  and  of  all  Reformed  churches. 

In  a  few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  became  mani- 
fest. At  present  the  popularity  of  Monmouth  constituted 
a  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  The  elec- 
tions went  against  the  court ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  houses  drew  near ;  and  it  W£^  necessary  that 
the  king  should  determine  on  some   line  of  conducts 
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Those  who  advised  him  disoemed-  the  first  faint  signs  of 
a  change  of  pubtio  feeling,  and  hoped  that,  by  mer.ely 
postponing  the  oonflict,  he  Would  .be  able  to  seoure  the 
victory.  He  therefore,  without  even  asking  the.  advice 
of  the  council  of  the.  thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue  the  ^ew 
PeLrliakneiit  before  it  entered  on  business^  At.  the  same 
time,  the  Duke  of  York^  wh6  ha4  returned  from  Brussels, 
Was  ordered  to'  retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avowedly  aban- 
doned and  very  soon  forgotten.  The  Privy  Council  again 
became  what  it  had  been.  Shaftesbury  and  those  who 
\i^ere  connected  with  him  in  politics  resigned  th^ir  seats. 
Temple  himself,  ^  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  re- 
tired to  his  gairden  and  his  library.  Essex  quitted  the 
board  of  T/easury,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  but  Halifax,  disgusted  aod  alarmed  by  tiie  violence 
of  his  old  associates,  and  Sunderland,  who  never  quitted 
place  while  he  could  hold  it,  ifemained  in  the  kixig's  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took  place  at 
this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to 
a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Two  statesmen,  who  subsequent- 
ly rose  to  the  highest  eminence  which  a  British  subject 
can  rea<^,  soon  began  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  pub- 
lic attention.  These  were  Lawrence  Hyde  and  Sidney 
Godolphin. 

Lawreiice  Hyde  Was  the  second  son  of  the -Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the  first  Duchess  of  York. 
He  had  excellent  parts,  which  had  been  improved  by  par- 
liamentary and  diplomatic  experience  ;  but  the  infirmities 
of  his  temper  detracted  much  from  the  effective  strength 
of  his  abilities.  Negotiator  and  c6urtier  as  he  was,  he 
never  learned  the  ajrt  of  governing  or  of  concealing  his 
emotions.  When  prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boast- 
ful ;  when  he  sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised  mortifi- 
cation doubled  the  triun^)h  of  his  enemies ;  very  slight 
provocations  sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger;  and  when  he 
was  angry,  he  said  bitter  things  which  he  forgot  as  soon 
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as  he  was  pacified,  but  whicK  others  reipembered  many 
years.  His  quickness  and  penetration  would  have  made 
him  a  consummate  man  of  business  but  for  his  self-suf- 
ficiency and  impatience.  His  writings  prdve  that  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator,  but  his  irritability  pre- 
vented him  firom  doing  himself  justice  in  debate ;  fear  noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion ;  and,  firom 
the  moment  when  he  went  into  a  passion,  he  Mras  at  the 
mercy  of  opponents,  far  mferibr  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that  genera- 
tion, he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man,  a  Cavalier  of  the  old  school,  a  zedious  champion  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans 
and  Npnconformists.  He  had,  consequently,  a  great 
body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy  especially  looked 
on  him  as  their  own  man,  and  extended  to  his  foibles  an 
indulgence  of  which,  to  say  the  trujh,  he  stood  in  some 
need ;  for  he  drank  deep ;  and  when  he  was  in  a  rajge— 
and  he  very  often  was  in  a  rage^ — he  swore  like  a  porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  not  then  the  importance- and  dignity  which  now  be- 
long to  it.  When  there  was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great 
officer  was  generally  prime  minister ; ;  but  when  the  white 
staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  commissioner  did  not 
rank  so  high  as  a  secretary  of  state.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Walpole  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  W8ts 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  executive  government. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  and^iad 
early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  self-possession  of 
a  veteran  courtiey.  He  was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and 
profdundly  versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
^was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character  which 
could  prevent  faim  firom  serving  any  governnient.  "  Sid- 
ney Godolphin,^'  s^id  Charles,  "  is  never  in  the  way,  and 
Aever  out  of  the  way."  This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to 
explain  Godolphin's  extraordinary  success  in  life. 
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He  acted  at  different  times  with  l)oth  the  great  politi- 
cal parties,  but  he  never  shared  in  the  passions  of  either. 
Like  most  men  of  cautious  tempers  and  prosperous  for- 
tunes, he  had  a  strong  dispo^tion  to  support  whatever 
existed.  He  di^iked  revoliitions ;  and,  for  the  same  reason 
for  which  he  disliked  revolutions,  he  disliked  counter-rev- 
olutions. His  deportment  was  remarkably  grave  and  re- 
served, but  his  personal'  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous ; 
and  most  of  the  time  which  he  could  savd  from  public 
business  was  spent  in  racing,  card-playing,  and  cock-'fight- 
ing.  He  how  sat  below  Rochester  at  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, and  distinguished  himself  tiiere  by  assiduity  and  in- 
telligence^ 

.  Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suffered  to  meet  for 
dispatch  of  business,  a  whole  year  elapsed ;  an  eventful 
year,  which  has  left  lasting  traces  in  our  manners  and 
language.  Never  before  had  political  controversy  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  freedom ;  never  before  had  polit- 
ical clubs  existed  with  so  elaborate  an  organization  or  so 
formidable  an  influence.  The  one  questibn  of  the  exclu- 
sion occupied  the  public  mind.  All  the  presses  and  pul- 
pits of  the  realm  took  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one  side 
it  was  maintained  that  the  Constitution  and  religion  of 
the  state  would  never  be  secure  under  a  popish  king ;  on 
the  other,  that  the  right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in 
his  turn  was  derived  from  God,  and  could  not  be  annull- 
ed, even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in 
agitation.  The  civilities  and  hospitalities  of  neighborhood 
were  interrupted.  The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were  divided  into 
angry  parties;  and  the  Duke  pf  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  had  zealou:s  adherents  on  all  the  forms  of 
Westminster  and  Eton.  The  theaters  shook  with  the 
roar  of  the  contending  factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  the  zealous  Protestants.  Pensioned 
poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epilogues  with  eulogies  on 
the  king  and  the  duke.     The  malcontents  besieged  the 
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throne  with  petitions,  demanding  iihat  Parliament  naight 
be  forthwith  oonvened.  The  Loyalists  sent  up  addresses, 
expressing  the  utmost  abhorrenee  of  all  who  presumed  to 
dictate  to  the  sovereign.  The  citizens  of  London  assem- 
bled by  te^  of  thousands  to  bum  the  pope  in  effigy.  The 
government  posted  cavalry  at  Teipple  Bar,  and  placed  ord- 
nance roun4.  Whitehall.  In  that  year  our  tongue  was 
enriched  with  two  words,  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable 
memorials  of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.^  Oppo- 
nents of  the  court  were  called  Birminghams,  petitioners, 
and  exdusionists.  Ttjose  who  took  the  king's  side  were 
Anti-Birminghams,  abborrers,  and  tantivies.  These  ap- 
pellations soon  became  obsolete ;  but  at  this  time  were 
first  heard  two  nicknames,  which,  though  originally  given 
in  insult,  were  soon  a^isumed  with  pride,  which  are  still 
in  daily  use,  which  have  spread  as  widqly  as  the  English 
race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  cue  of  these  nick- 
niimes  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin.  Both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovernment  had  called  into 
existence  -  bai]|ds  of  desperate  men,  whose  ferocity  was 
heightened  by  religious  .enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  some 
of  the.  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  m^d  by  oppression, 
had  lately  murdeted  the  primate,  had  taken  arms  against 
the  government,  had  obtained  some  advantages  against 
the  king's  forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  bead  of  some  troops  from  England,  had 
routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These  zealots  were 
most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the  western  low- 
lands, who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  ap- 
pellation of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zeal- 
ots of  Scotland,  and  was  trcmsferred  to  those  English 
politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court, 
and  to  treat  Protestant  Nonconformists  with  indulgence. 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge 
to  pbpish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  after- 
ward Imown  as  Whiteboys,     These  men  were  then  called 

*  NorthV  Examen,  231,  574. 
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Torieal  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore  given  to  En- 
glishmen who  refused  to'ooneur  in  exoluding  a  RomiEUi 
Cathoiio  prince  from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have  been  sufB- 
ciently  violent  if  it  had, been  left  to  it:&elf;  but  it  was- 
studiously  exasperated  by  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Louis  still  continued  to  bribe  and  flatter  both  court  and 
Opposition.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm;  he  exhort- 
ed James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  ^  Scotland ;  he  exhorted 
the  Whigs  not  to  flinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  protection  of  France.  . 

Through  all  this  agitation,  a.  discerning  eye  might  have 
perceived  that  tlje  public  opinion  was  gradually  changing. 
The  pers(6C!ution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  went  on,  but  con- 
victions were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new  brood 
of  false  witnesses,  among, whom  a  villain  named  Danger- 
field  was  the  mo^t  conspicuoils,  infested  the  courts ;  but 
the  stories  of  these  men,  thoiigh  better  constr]ieted  than 
that  of  Oates,  found  less  credit.  .  Juries  Were  no  longer 
so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic  which  had  followed 
the  murder  of  Godfrey  ;  and  judges  who,  whije  the  pop-, 
ular  .phrensy  was  at  the  height,  had  been  its  most  obse- 
quious instruments,  now  ventured  to  express  some  part'of 
what  they  had  from  the  first  thought. 

At  length,  in  October,  1680,  the  Parliament  met. 
The  Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in  the  Commons  that 
the  Exclusion  Bill  went  through  all  its  stages  there  with- 
out diflSculty.  The  king  scarcely  knew  on  what  mem- 
bers of  his  own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had  been 
true  to  his  Tory  opinions,  and  had  steadily  supported  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy ;  but  Godolphin,  anxious 
for  quiet,  and  believing  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only 
by  concession,  wished  the  bill  to  pass.  Sunderland,  ever 
fiedse  and  ever  short-sighted,  unable  to  discern  the  signs 
of  approaching  reaction,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
party  which  he  believed  to  be  irresistible,  determined  to 
vote  against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  im- 
plored her  royal  lover  not  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction 
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If  there  werp  any  point  on  whioh  be  htul  a  s(sruple  of  oon- 
scienoe  or  of  honor,  it  was  the  question  of  the  suooessioa; 
but  during  some  days  it  ^emed  that^he  would  submit. 
He  wavered,  asked  what  sum  th6  Commcms  WQuld  give 
him  if  Ue  yielded,  and  suffered  a  negotiation  to  be  opened 
witii  the  leading  Whigs ;  but  a  deep  mutual  dist^ruat, 
which  had  been  many  y^rs  growing,  and  whioh  bad  been 
carefully  nursed  by  the  arts  of  Franoe,  made  a  treaty  im- 

^  possible.  Neither  side  would  place  eonfidenoe  in  the  other. 
The  whole  nation  now  looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was  large. 
The  king  himitolf  was  present.  The  debate  was  long, 
earnest,  and  occasionally  furious.     Some  hands  were  laid 

'  on  ihe  pommels  of  swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the 
reccAlection  of  the  dtormy  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Richard  thc'  Second.  Shaftesbury  and  Essex  were 
joined  by  the  treacherous  Sunderland ;  but  the  genius  of 
Halifax  bore  down  all  opposition.  Deserted  by  his  most 
important  colleagues,  and  opposeld  to  a  crowd  of  able  an- 
tagonists, he- defended  the  caude  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
a  succession  of  speeches,  which,  many  years  later,  were 
remembered  as  master-pieces  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of 
eloquence.  It  is  sel<k)m  that  oratory  changes  votes;  yet 
the  attestation  of  cotemporar^es  leaves  no  doubt  that,  on 
this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Hal- 
ifax. The  bishops,^  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
a  great  majority.* 

*  A  peer  who  was  present  has  described  the  effect  of  Hali&x's  oratory  in 
words  which  I  will  quote,  becatise,  though  they  have  been  long  in  print, 
they  are  probably  known  to  few  even  of  the  most  cnrioos  and  diligent  read- 
ers of  history. 

^  Of  powetfiil  eloqaence  and  great  parts  were  the^bake^i  enemies  who  did 
assert  the  bill;  but  a  noble  lord  appeared  against  it,  who,  that  day,  in  all 
the  force  of  ^eech,  in  reason,  in  arguments  of  what  should  concern  the  pub- 
lic or  the  private  interests  of  men,  in  honor,  in  conscience,  in  estate,  did  out- 
do himself  and  erery  other  man ;  and,  in  fine,  his  conduct  and  his  parts  were 
both  Yictorious,  and  by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party  were  orer- 
thrown." 
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The  party  whioh  preponderated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found  some  con- 
solation in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  Cathplios.  Wil- 
liam Howard,  viscount  Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  had  been  accused  of  a  share  in  the  plot,  was  brought 
before  the  bar  of  his  peers,  and  on  the  testimony  of  Oates 
and  of  two  other  false  witiiesses,  Dugdale  and  TujrberviUe, 
wad  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death.  But 
the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  ejt^ecution  ou^t  to  have 
given  a  useful  warning  to  the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and 
respectable  minority  of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced 
the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  received,  the  dying  declarations  of  Oates's 
victims  with  n^ookery  and  execrations,  now  loudly  ex«* 
pressed  a  belief  that  Stafibrd  was  a  murdered  man.  Whea 
he  with  his  last  breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry 
was,  "Grod  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  believe  you,  my 
lord."  A  judicious  observer  might  easily  have  predicted 
that  the  blood  liien  shed  would  shortly  have  Wood. 

The  king  determined  to  try  once  more  the  experiment 
of  a  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament  was  sutnmoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford  in  March,  1681.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Plemtagenets  the  houses  had  constantly  sat  at  Westmin- 
ster, except  when  the  plague  waa  raging  in  the  capital ; 
but^so  extraordinary  a  conjuncture  seemed  to  require  ex- 
traordinary precautions.  If  the  Parliament  were  held  in 
its  usual  place  of  .ass^ubling,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  declare  itself  permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London.  The  train-bands 
might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they  had  risen  forty 
years  before  to  defend  Pym  and  Hampden.  The  guards 
might  be  overpowered,  the  palace  forced,  the  king  a  pris- 

Thb  passage  is  taken-  firom  a  memoir  of  Hemy,  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  a 
Tohime  entitled  **  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Halstead/'  fbl.,  16S5.  The 
name  of  Halstead  is  fictitious.  The  real  authori  were  the  Earl  of  Peterbor- 
ough himself  and  his  chaplain.  The  book  is  extremely  rare.  Only  twenty- 
four  copies  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  MuseuiA.  Of 
these  two.  one  belonged  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille. 
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oner  in  the  bands  of  his  mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford 
there  was  n6  such  danger.  The  University  was  devoted 
to  the  crown,  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  were 
generally  Tories.  Here,  therefore,  the  Opposition  had 
more  reason  than  the  king  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The  Whigs  still 
composed  a  nttgority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it 
was  plain  that  the  Tory  spirit  was  fast  rising  throughout 
thfe  country.  It  should  seem  that  the  sagaqious  and  ver- 
satile Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  coming 
change,  and  to  have  consented  to  the  compromise  which 
the  court  offered ;  but  he  appears  to  have  utterly  forgot- 
ten his  old  tactics.  *  Instead  of  making  dispositions  which, 
in  the  worst  event,  worJd  have  secured  his  retreat,  he 
took  up  a  position  in  which  it  wets  necessary  that  he  should 
either  conquer  ^r  perishi  Perhaps  his  head,  strong  as  it 
was,  had  'been  turned  by  popularity,  by  success,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  conflict.  Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his 
party  till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hur- 
ried on  headlong  by -those  i^v^hom  he  seemed  to  guide. 

The  eventful  day  arriVed.  The  meeting  at  Oxford  re- 
sembled rather  that  of  a  Polish  Di^t  than  that  of  an  En- 
glish Parliament.  ^  The  Whig  members  were  escorted  by 
great  numbers  of  their  armed  and  mounted  tenajits  and 
serving-men,  who  exqhanged  looks  of  defiance  with  the 
royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation  might,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  produced  a  civil  war ;  but  nei- 
ther side  dared  to  strike  the  first  blow.  The  king  again 
offered  to  consent  to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill : 
the  Commons  were  determined  to  accept  nothing  but  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  In  a  few  days  the  Parliament  was  again 
dissolved. 

The  king  had  triumphed.  The  reaction,  which  had  be- 
gun some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  houses  at  Ox- 
ford, now  went  rapidly  on.  The  nation,  indeed,  ^as  still 
hostile  to  popery ;  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole 
history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that  their  Protestant  zeal 
had  hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime,  and  could  scarcely 
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believe  ttrat  they  had  been  mduoed  by  nursery  tales  to 
clamor  for  the  blood  of  fellow-subjeots  and  fellow-Chris- 
tians. The  most  loyal,  indeed,  could  not  deny  that  thd 
administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly  blamable ; 
but  men  who  had  not  the  full  information  which  we  pos- 
sess touching  his  dealings  with  France,  and  who  were 
disgusted  by  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the 
large  cohcessions  which,' during  the  last  few  years,  he  had 
made  to  his  Parliaments,  and  the  still  larger  concessions 
which  he  had  declared  himself  willing  to  make.  He  had 
consented  to  the  law<»  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
fix)m  the  House  of  Lords, .from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  all  civil  and  military  oflSces.  He  had  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  If  securities  yet  stronger  had  not 
been  provided  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Chai:les,  who 
had  invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such  securities,  but 
with  those  Whigs  who  had  refused  to  hear  of  any  substi- 
tute for  the  Exclusion  Bill.  One  thing  only  had  the  king 
denied  to  his  people.  He  had  refused  to  take  away  his 
brother's  birthright.  And  was  there  not  good  reaspn  to 
believe  that  this  refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feel- 
ings ?  What  selfish  motive  could  faction  itself  impute  to 
the  royal  mind  ?  The  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  king's  prerogatives,  or  diminish  his  income.  In- 
deed, by  passing  it,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  an  am- 
ple addition  to  his  own  revenue.  And  what^as  it  to  him 
who  ruled  after  him?  Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilec- 
tions, they  were  known  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  most  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  king's  conduct,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be,  that,  careless  as  was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  were 
his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from  a  s^nse 
of  duty  and  honor.  And,  if  so,  would  the  nation  compel 
him  to  do  what  he  thought  criminal  And  disgraceful?  To 
apply,  even  by  strictly  constitutional  means,  a  violent 
pressure  to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous  Royalists 
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urigerierbus  and  trndpitifal.  But  strictly  constitutional 
means  were  not  the  only  means  which  the  Whigs  were 
disposed  to  employ.  -  Signs  were  already  discernible  which 
portended  the  approach  of  civil  war.  Men  who  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  Commonwealth  had  acquired 
>  an  odious  notoriety,  had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in* 
which,  after  the  Restoration,  they  had  hidden  thehiselves 
from  the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and  busy 
faces  every  where,  and  appeared  to  anticipate  a  second 
reign  of  the  saints.  Another  Nasdby,  JEinother  High  Court 
of  Justice,  another  Commonwealth,  another  usurper  on 
the  throne^  the  Jjords  again  ejected  from  their  hall  by  vio- 
lence, the  imiversities  again  rpurged,  the  Church  again 
robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans  again  dominant — ^to 
such  results  did  th6  desperate  policy  of  the ,  Opposition 
seem  to  tend/ 

Animated  by  subh  feelings,  the  majority  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  hastened  to  i^Uy  roiind  the  throne.  The 
situation  of  the  king  bore,  at  this  timd,  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the 
grand  remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reaction  of 
1641  had  not  been  suffered  to  riin  its  course.  Charles  the 
First,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  people,  long  estranged, 
were  returning  to  him  with  heai'ts  disposed  to  reconcilia- 
tion, had,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  th6  realm,  forfeited  their  confidence  forever.  Had 
Charles  the  Second  taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrest- 
ed the  Whig  leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  im- 
peached them  of  high  treason  before  a  tribunal  which  had 
no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  speedily  have  regained  the  ascendency  which 
they  had  lost.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced, 
at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  for  his  ends,  was 
singularly  judicious.  He  determined  to  conform  to  the 
law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  vigorous  and  unsparing  - 
use  of  the  law  against  his  adversaries.  He  was  not  bound 
to  convoke  a  Parliament  till  three  years  should  have  elaps- 
ed.    He  was  not  much  distressed  for  money.     The  prod- 
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uoe  of  the  taxes  which  had  beea  settled  on  him  for  life 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  He  cquld  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up  the 
costly  alittl  useless  settlement  of  Tangier  ;  and  he  might 
hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from  France.  He  had,  therefore, 
ample  time  and  meana  for  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Op- 
position under  tho,  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The  judges 
were  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the  juries  were  nomina- 
ted by  the  sheriffe ;  and,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  En- 
gland, the  sheriflfe  were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses, 
of  the  same  class  with  tho^e  who  had  recently  sworn  away 
the  live^  of  papists,  were  ready  tp  swear  away  the  lives 
of  Whigs. 

Tbe  first  victim  Was  College,  a  noisy  and  violent  dem- 
agogue of  mean  birth  and  educatioi^.  He  wi^  by  trade  a 
joiner,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Protest- 
ant flaiL^  He  had  be^n  at  Oxford  when  theParliament 
sat  there,  and  was  accused  of  having  planned  a  rising  and 
an  attack  on  the  king's  guards.  Evidence  was  given 
against  him  by  Dugdale  and  Turberville,  ^he  same  infa- 
mous men  who  had,  a  few  months  earlier,  borne  false  wit- 
ness against  Stafford.  In  the  sight  of  a  jury  of  country 
squires  no  exclusionist  was  likely  to  find  favor.  College 
waa  oonvicted.  l*he  verdict  was  received  by  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  court-house  of  Oxford  with  a  roar  of  ex- 
ultation, as  barbarous  as  that  which  he  and  his^friends 
had  been  in  the  hafeit  of  raising  \vhen  innocent  papists 
were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution  was  the  fee- 
ginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre,  not  less  atrocious  than 
that  in  which  he  had  himself  borne  a  share. 

The  goverimient,  emboldened  J)y  this  first  victory,  now 
aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a  very  different  class.  It 
was  resolved  that  Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial 
for  his  life.  Evidence  was  collected  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  support  a  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  facts  which 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  the  capons  work  entitled  "  Ragguaglio  della  so- 
lenne  Comparsa  fatta  in  Roma  gli  otto  di  Gennaio,  1687,  dall'  iUnstrisaimo  et 
ezoellentisfimo  signer  Conte  di  Oa^tehnaine.'' 
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.  it  was  necessary  to  prove  were  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mittecl  in  London;  The  sheriffs  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named  a  Whig  grand 
jury,  which  threw  out  the  bill.  This  defeat^  far  from  dis- 
co^raging  those  Who  advised  the  king,  suggested  to  them 
a  iew  and  daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  otthe  cap- 
ital wajs  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  annulled.  It 
was  pretended,  therefore,  that  the  city  of  London  had  by 
some  irregularities  forfeited  its  municipal  privileges ;  and 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  corporation  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same  time,  those  laws 
which  had,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  been  enacted  against 
'  Nonconformists,  and  which  had  remained  dormant  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over  the 
kingdom  -v^ith  extreme  rigor. 

Yet  the  sjnrit  of  the.  Whigs  was  not  subdued.  Though 
in  evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  numerous  and  powerftd 
party ;  and,  as  they  mustered  strong  in  the  large  towns, 
and  especially  in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show 
more  than  proportioned.tp  their  real  force.  Animated  by 
the  recollection  of  past  triumphs,  and  by  fhe  sense  of  pres- 
ent oppression,  they  overrated  both  their  strength  and  their 
wrongs.  It  wias  not  in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and  overwhelmitig  case  which  can  alone  justify  so  violent  a 
remedy  as  resistance  to  an  established  government  What- 
ever they  might  suspect,  they  could  not  prove  that  their 
sovereign  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  against 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England.  What  was  appar 
ent  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
If  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  been  thro>vn  out,  it  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Lord§  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval 
with  the  Constitution.  If  the  king  had  dissolved  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  virtue  of  a  prerogative 
yrhich  had  never  been  questioned.  If  the  court  had,  since 
the  dissolution,  taken  some  harsh  measures,  still  those 
measures  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  with  the  recent  practice  of  the  malcontents  them- 
selves.    If  the  king  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he  had 
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prosecuted  them  aooording  to  the  proper  forms  and  before 
the  proper  tribunals.  The  evidence  now  produced  for  the 
crown  was  at  least  as  Worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence.  on» 
which  the. noblest  blood  of  England  had  lately  been  shed  - 
by  the  Opposition.  The  treatment  which  an  accused 
Whig  had,  now  to  expect  from  judges,  advocates,, sheriffe, 
juries,  and  spectators,  was  no  worse  than  the  treatment 
which  had  lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs  good  enough 
for  an  accused  papist.  If  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don were  attacked,  they  were  attacked?  uot  bjr  military  vi- 
olence or  by  any  disputable  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminstej  }Iall.  No 
law  was  suspended.  No  tax  was  imposedTjy  royal*  author- 
ity. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  respected.  Even  the 
Test  Act  was  enforced.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  could 
not  bring  home  to  the  king  that  species  of  misg6vernment 
which  alone  could  justify  insurrection;  and,  even  had  his 
misgovernment  been  more  flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrec- 
tion would  still  have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  situation  of  the  Whigs 
in  1682  differed  widely  from^^that  of  thd  Roundheads  forty 
years  before.  Those  who  took  up  arms  against  Charles 
the  First  acted  under  the  authority  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which  could  not,  without 
its  own  consent,  be  legally  dissolved.  The  opponents  of 
CharleiJ'the  Second  were  private  men.  Almost  all  the 
military  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted  Charles  the  First.  AH 
the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  at 
the  disposal  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  bee^  supported  by  at  least  half  the  nation  against 
Charles  the  First.  But  those  who  were  disposed  to  levy 
war  against  Charles  the  Second  were  certainly  a  minority.' 
It  could  not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  that,  if  they 
attempted  a  rising,  they  would  fail.  Still  less  could  it  be 
doubted  that  their  failure  would  aggravate  every  evil  of 
which  they  complained.  The  true  policy  of  the  Whigs 
was  to  submit  with  patience  to  culversity  which  was  the 
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joatoral  Qoni^quenOB  and  the  just  paniehinunt  of  tfaeir  er*- 
rors ;  to  wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of  public  feeling  which 
must  inevitably  come ;  to  bb^rve  the  law,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence. 
Unhappily,  they  took  a  very  different  course.  Unscrupu- 
lous^ and  hot-headed  chiefe  of  the  party  formed  and  discuss- 
ed schemes  of  resistance,  and  were  heard,  if  not  with  ap- 
probation, yet  with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by  much 
better,  men  than  themselves.  It  was  proposed  that  tiie^e 
should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  in  London,  in  Chesh- 
ire, at  Bristol,  and  at  Newcastle.  Communications  were 
opened  with  thd  discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
who  were  suiferi4g  under  a  tyranny  such  as  England,  in 
the  worst  times,  had  never  known.  While  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  thus  revolved  pkns  of  open  rebellion,  but 
were  still  restrained  by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any 
decisive  step,  a  design  of  a  Very  diflSsrent  kind  was  medi- 
tated by  some  of  thteir  accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits,  un* 
restrained  by  principle,  or  maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seem-v 
ed  that  to  waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother  was 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating  the  Protestant 
-religion  and  the  liberties  of  England.  A  place  and  time 
were  named ;  and  the  details  of  the  butchery  were  frequent- 
ly discussed,  if.n^  definitively  arranged.  This  scheme 
was  known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with  Special 
care  from  the  upright  sind  humane  Russell,  and  from  Mon- 
mouth, who,^  though  not  a  matt  of  delicate  conscience,* 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within  the  other.  The 
object  of  the  grieat  Whig  plot  was  to  raise  the  nation  in 
arms  eigainst  the  government.  The  lesser  plot,  commonly 
called  the  Rye  House  Plot,  in  which  only  a  few  desperate 
men  were  concerned,  had  for  its^  object  the  assassination 
of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Cowardly  traitors 
hastened  to  save  thjomselves  by  divi4ging  all,  and  mote 
than  all,  that  had  passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party. 
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That  only  a  small  minority  of  tho^  who  meditated  resist- 
ance had  admitted  into  their 'minds  the*  thought  of  assas* 
,sination,  is  fully  established ;  bulf,  as  thd  two  conspiracies 
ran  into  each  other,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  government 
to  confound  them  together.  .  The  just  indignation  excited 
by  the  Kye  House  Plot  was  extended  for  a  time  to  the. 
whole  Whig  body.  The  king  was  noW  at  liberty  to  ex- 
act full  vengeance  for  years  of  restraint  and  humiliation. 
Shaftesbury,  indeed,  had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  man- 
ifold perfidy  had  well  deservied.  He  had  seen  that  the 
ruin  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vlEiin  endeavored  to 
make  his  peape  with  the  royal  brothers,  had  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  had  died  there,  under  the  generous  protection  of 
a  government  which  he  had  cruelly  wronged.  Monmouth 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet  and  found  mercy,  but 
soon  gave  new'^oflfense,  arid  thought  it  prudent  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile.  Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower.  Russell^,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offend  falling  within  the  xiefinition  of  high  treason,  and 
Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal  evidence  could  be  produced, 
were  beheaded  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice.  Russell 
died  with'  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian;  Sidney,  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  -  Some  active  politicians  of  meaner 
rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Many  quitted  the  country. 
Numerous  prosecutions  for  mispris[ion  of  treason,  for  libel, 
and  for  conspiracy,  ^ere  instituted.  Convictions  were  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous 
puni^ments  were  inflicted  by  courtly  judges.  With  these 
criminal  proceedings  were  joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely, 
less  formidable.  Actions  were  brought  against  persons 
who  had  defamed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  damages  tanta- 
mount to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  ^y^ere  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiff,  and  without  difficulty  obtained. 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the  orpwn.  Flush- 
ed with  this  great  victory,  the  government  proceeded  to 
attack  the  constitutions  of  other  corporations  which  were 
governed  by  Whig  officers,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  returning  .Whig  memhers  to  Ei^^liament  Bor- 
ough after  borough  was  compelled  to  surrender  its  privi- 
leges, and  new  cfa^rterjs  were  granted  which  gave  the  as- 
cendency every  where  to,  the  Tories.  " 

These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet  the 
semblance  of  legality.  They  wei^e  alsp  accompanied  by 
an  act  intending  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  with  which  many 
loyal  men  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  a  popish  sov- 
ereign. The  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  the  Duke' 
of  York  by  his  first  wife,  was  married  to  George,  a  prince 
of  the  orthodox  house  of  Denmark..  The  Tory  gentry 
and  clergy  might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  effectudly  secured  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  order  of  succession.  The  king  and  his  heir 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age.  Both  were  approaching 
the  deoline  of  life.  The  king's  health  was  good.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  James/  if  he  ever  came  to  the 
throne,  would  have  but  a  short  reign.  Beyond 4iis  reign 
there  was  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  lonjg  series  of  Prot- 
estant sovereigns.    . 

The  liberty  of  imlicensed  printing  was  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  vanquished  party,  for  the  temper  of  judges  and 
juries  was  such  that  no  writer  whom  the  government 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The 
dread  of  punishment,  therefore,  did  all  that  a  censorship 
could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits  resounded  with 
harangues. against  the  sin  of  rebellion.  The  treatises  in 
which  Filmer  maintained  that  hereditary  despotism  was 
the  form  of  government  ordained  by  God,  and  that  limit- 
ed monarchy  was  a  pernicious  absurdity,  had  recently 
appeared,  and  had  been  favorably  received  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Tory  party.  The  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  put  to  death,  adopted 
by  a  solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and  ordered 
the  political  >vrorks  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  to 
be  publicly  burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  king  at  length  ventured  to  over- 
step the  bounds  which  he  had  during  some  years,  observ- 
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ed,  and  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law 
was,  that  hot  more  than  three  years  should  pass  between 
the  dissolving  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking  of  an- 
other ;  but,  when  three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Oxford,  no  writs 
were  issued  for  an  election.  This  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  king 
had  little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new  House  of 
Conunons.  The  counties  were  genercJly  on  his  side; 
and  many  boroughs  in  which  the  Whigs  Jiad  lately  held 
sway  had  been  so  remodeled  that  they  Were  certain  to  re- 
turn none  but  ^urtiers. 

Tn  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  violated  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Duke  of  York.  That  prince  was,  partly  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  stern- 
ness and  harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  k^ep  him  out  of  sight  while  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  lest  his  j^ubfio  ap- 
pearance should  give  an  advantage  to  the  party  which 
was  struggling  to  deprive  him  of  bis  birthright.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  govern  Scotland,  where  the  savage 
old  tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking  into  the  grave.  Even 
Lauderdale  was  now  outdone.  The  administration  of 
James  was  marked  by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous  punish- 
ments, and  by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  of  which  even 
that  age  furnished  no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy  Coun- 
cil had  power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  the  question ;  but 
the  sight  was  so  dreadful,  that,  as  soon  as  the  boots  ap- 
peared, even  the  most  servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers 
hastened  out  of  the  chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to 
make  an  order  that  the  members  should  keep  their  seats 
on  such  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of 
the  worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contemplate 
without  pity  and  horror.  He  not  only  came  to  connqii 
when  the  torture  was  to  be  inflicted,  but  watched  the 
agonies  of  the  sufferers  with  that  sort  of  interest  and  com- 
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plaoenoy  with  which  men  pbserve  a  carious  experiment 
in  soiejioe.  Thus  he  employed  himself  at  Edinburgh  til] 
the  event  of  the  conflict  between  the  court  6md  the  ^iVliigs 
was  no  Idngef  doubtful,  '  He  then  returned  to  EngjLan^ ; 
^  but  he  was  still  excluded  by  the  Test  Act  fron^  all  pub- 
lic employment ;  nor  did  the  king  at  firi^t  think  it  safe  to 
violate  a  statute  whicdi  the  great  majority  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects  regarded  ifts  one  of  the  chief  seciirities  of 
their  religion  and  of  their  civil  rights. ,  When,  however, 
it  appeared,  £rom  a  succession  of  trials,  that-ti^e  nation 
had  patience  to  endure  almost  any  thing  th|tt  the  govern- 
ment had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured  to  dispense 
with  ihe  law  in  his  brother's  favor.  The  duke  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  qounpil,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  na- 
val afTairs. 

These  breaches  of  the. Constitution  excited,  it  is  true, 
some  murmurs  among  the  moderate  Tories^and  were  not 
unanimously  approved  even  by  the  king's  ministers.  Hal- 
ifax in  particular,  now  a  marquess  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
hadj.ftom  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had  by  his 
help  gained  the  ascendant,  begun  to  turn  Whig.  As  soon 
as  the  Exolusion  Bill  had  been  thrown  ^out,  he  had  press- 
ed the  House  of  Lords  to  make  provision  against  the  dan- 
ger to  which,  in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties  ;and  religion 
of  the  nation  might  be  exposed.  He.  now  saw  with  alarm 
the  violence  of  that  reaction,  which  was,  in  no.  small  meas- 
ure, his.  own  work.  He^d  not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn 
which  he  felt  for  the  servile  doctrines  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  detested  the  French  alliance.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  long  intermission  pf  Parliaments.  He  re- 
gretted the  severity  with  which  the  vanquished  party  was 
treated.  He  who,  when  tjie  Whigs  were  predominant, 
had  ventured  to  pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ventured, 
when  they  were  vanquish^  ^nd  helpless,  to  intercede  for 
Bussell.  At  one  of  the  last  councils  which  Charles  he}d 
a  remarkable  scene  took  f^ace.  The  cjbarter  of  Mas^- 
chusetts  had  b^en  forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for 
the  future,  the  colony  should  be  governed.     The  general 
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opinion  of  the  board  was  that  the  whol^  pow^r,  legislative 
as  yrell  as  executive,  should  abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax 
took  the  opposite  side,  ^4  argued  with^  great  energy 
against  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  favor  pf  representative 
governnient.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  think  that  a  pop- 
ulation, sprung  from  the  English  stock,  and  animated  by 

^English  feelings,  would  long  beaf  to  be  deprived, of  En- 
glish institutions.  Life,  he  exclaimed,  would  not  be 
worth  having  in  a  country  where  liberty  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.  The.  Duke 
of  York  was  greatly  incensed  .by  tiiis  language^  and  rep- 

^resented  to  his  brotiier  the  danger  of  retaining  in,  office  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  no- 
tions of  Marvell  and  Sidney.  -     '     . 

Some  modem  writers  have  blamed  Halifax  for  continu- 
ing in  the  ministry  while  he  disapproved^  of  the  manner 
in^which  both  domestic  and  foreign  afiGiirs  were  conduct- 
ed. 'But  this  censure  is  unjvrst.  IndeeiJ,  it  is  4;o  be  re- 
marked, that  the  word  ministry, -in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it,  was  tiien  mJcnown.*^  The  thing  itself  did 
not  exist,,  for  it  belongs  to  an  age  in  which  parliamentary 
government  is  ftdly  established.  At  present  ttie  chief 
servants  of  the  crown  form  one  body.  They  are  under- 
stood to  be  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  each 
other,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main  priaoiples  on  which  the 
executive  administration  ought  to  be  conducted.  If  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  arises  among  them,  it  is  easily 
compromised ;  but  if  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on 
a  vital  point,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
his  office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for  steps  which  he 
has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colltBagues  from  taking.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  heads  of  the  various  branches, of 
the  administration  were  bouAd  together^  in  no  such  part- 
nership. Each  of  them  was  accountable  for  his  own 
acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own  official  seal, 
for  the  documents  which  he  signed,  for  the  counsel  which 
he  gave  to  the  king.     No  statesman  was  held  answerable 

*  Nordi's  Examen,  69. 
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for  what  he  bad  not  himself  dohe,  or  induced  others  to  do. 
If  he  took  cfiure  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was  wrong, 
and  if,  when  consulted,  he  recommended  what  Was  right, 
he  was  blameless.  It  would  have  been  thought  strange 
scrtzpulosity  in  him  to  quit  his  post  because  his  advipe  as 
to  matters  not  strictly  within  his  own  department  was  i^ot 
taken  by  his  master ;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  for' 
example,  because  the  finances  were  in  disorder,  or  the 
Board  of  Treasury  because  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  unusual  to  see  in  high  ofBiOe,^  at  the 
same  time,  'men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one  another 
as  widely  as  ever  Pulteney  differed  from  Walpole,  or  Fox 
from  Pitt.  '       ' 

The  moderate  and  constitiitionai  councils,  of  Halifax 
were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by  Francis  North,  Lprd 
Guildford,  who  had  lately  been  made  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  -  The  character  of  Gtiildford  has  been  drawn  at  full 
length  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a  most  intolerant 
Tory,  a  most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigilant 
observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances  which  throw 
light  on  the  dispo8ition^  of  men.  ;  It  is  remarkable  tiiat 
the  biographer,  though  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
.strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and  though  he  was  evidently 
anxious  to  produce  a  most  flattering  likeness,  was  yet  un- 
able to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  the  most 
ignoble  of  mankind;  yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford  was 
clear,  his  ihdustry  great,  his  proficiency  in  letters  and  soi- 
encc  respectable,  and  his  legal  learning  more  than  respect- 
able. His  faults  were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  mean- 
ness. He  was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  femde 
beauty,  nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine  ;  yet  neither  wine 
nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious  and  frugal  lib- 
ertine, even  in  his  earliest  youth,  into  one  fit  of  indiscreet 
generosity.  Though  of  noble  descent,  he  rose  in  his  pro- 
fession by  paying  ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possess- 
ed influence  in  the  courts.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and,  as  such,  was  party  to  some  cf 
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the  foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  iii  our  history.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  perceive,  from  the  first  that  Qates  and 
^  Bedloe  wer^  impos^tors ;  but  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try were  greatly  excited;  the  government  had  yielded  to 
the  pressure;  and  North  was  a. man  ^ot  to  risk  a  good 
place  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  in  secret  dra^^ing  up  a,  refutation  of  the 
.  whole  romance  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  declared  in  public 
that  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  in 
heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  browbeat,  from  the  seat 
of  judgment,  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
aiTaigned  before  him  for  their  lives.  He  bad  at  length 
reached  the  highest  post  ill  the  |aw ;  but  a  lawyer  who, 
after  many  years  devoted  to  professional  labor,  engages  in 
politics  for.  the  first  time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
seldom  distu^i^es  himself  as  a  statesman,  and  .Guild- 
ford  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  ;wa0,  in- 
deed, so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies^  that  he  never  attended 
the  meetings  of  his  colleagues  on  foreign  affairs.  Even 
on  questions  relating  to  his  own  profession,  his  opinion 
had  less  weight  at  the  council  board  than  that  of  any 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seaL  ^uch  as  his  influ- 
ence was,  however,  he  used  it,  bs  far  as  he  dared,  on  the 
side  of  the  laws. 

The-  chief  opponei^t  of  H«difax  was  Lawrence  Hyde> 
who  had  recently  been  created  Earl  of  Rochester.  Of  all 
Tories,  Rochester  was  the  most  iatolerant  and  uncompro- 
mising. The  moderate  members  of  his  party  complained 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  TreasiM^y,  while  he  was 
first  commissioner  there,  went  to  noisy  zealots,  whose 
only  claim  to  promotion  was  that  they  were  always  drink- 
ing confusion  to  Whiggery^  and  lighting  bonfires  to  burn 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duke  of  York,  pleased  with  a 
spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his  own,  supported  bis 
brother-in-law  passionately  and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  surmount  and 
supplant  each  other  kept  the  court  in  incessant  agitation. 
Halifax  pressed  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to 
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grant  a  general  amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of 
all  shaie  in  the  goveminent,  to  recall  MQnnK)uth  from 
banishment,  to  break  with  Lioats,  and  to  fomi  a  close 
union  with  Holland  on  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. The  Duke  of  York,  on  t;he  other  hand,  dreaded 
the  meetixig  of  a  Parliament,  regarded  the  vaimuished, 
Whigs  with  undiminished  hatred,  still  flattered  himself 
that  the  design  formed  nearly  fifteen  years  before  at  Dover 
might  be  accomplished,  daily  represented  to  his  brother 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  one  who  was  at  heart  a  Re- 
publican to  hold  the  privy  seal,  and  strongly  reoonmiended 
Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  lord  treasurer. 
.  While  the  two  factions  were  struggling,  Godolphin, 
oautiousj  silent,  and  laborious,  observed  a  neutrality  be- 
tween them.  Sunderland,  with  his  usual  restless  perfidy, 
intrigued  against  them  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of 
office  in  dii^ace  for  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  but  had. made  his  peace  by  employing  the  gpod 
offices  of  .the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  cringing  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  once  more  secretary  of  state. 
-  Nor  was  Louis  negligent  or  inactive.  Every  thing  at 
that  moment  favored  his  designs.  He  had  nothing  te  ap- 
prehend from  the  Grerman  empire,  which  was  then  con- 
tending against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could 
not,  unsupported,  venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was  there- 
fore: at  liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and  insolence  with- 
out restraint.  He  seized  Dixmude  and  Courtray.  He 
bombarded  Luxemburg.  He  exacted  from  the  republic  of 
Genoa  the  most  humiliating  submissions.  The  power  of 
France  at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  ever  be- 
fore or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten  centuries  which 
separated  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. It  was  not  ^asy  to  say  where  her  acquisitions 
would  stop,  if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.  The  first  object  of  tiie  court  of  Versailles 
was  therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  and 
the  reconciliation  of  English  parties.  For  this  end, 
bribes,  promises,  and  menaces  Were  unsparingly  employed. 
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Charles  was  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsidy, 
and  sometimes  firightened  by  being  told  that,  if  he  con- 
voked the  houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Do- 
ver should  be  published.  Several  privy  counselors  were 
bought ;  and  atteitipts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  had  been  found  incorruptible,  all  the  art 
and  influence  of  the  French  embassy  were  employed  to 
drive  him  from  office ;  but  his  polished  wit  and  his  various 
accomplishments  had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master, 
that  the  design  fjEiiled.^ 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on  the  defensive. 
He  openly  accused  Rochester  of  malversation.  An  in- 
quiry took  place.  It  iappeared  that  forty  thousieind  pounds 
had  been  lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, he  Was  not  only  forced  to  relinquish  his  hopes  of 
the  white  staff,  but  was  removed  from  the  direction  of  the 
finances  .to  the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative  and  impor- 
tant post  of  lord  president.  "I  have  seen  people  lacked 
down  stairs  before,"  said  Halifax,  "  but  my  Lord  Roches- 
ter is  the  first  person  that  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  st€urs." 
Godolphin,  now  a  peer,  became  first  ^commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  cpntihued.  The  event  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles ;  and  Charles  could 
not  come  to  a  decision.  In  his  perplexity,  he  promised 
every  thing  to  every  body.  He  would  stand  by  France ; 
he  would  break  with  France  ;  he  would  never  meet  an- 
other Parliament ;  he  would  order  writs  for  a  Parliament 

•  Lord  Prerton,  who  was  envoy  at  Parb,  wrote  thence  to  Halifiuc  as  fol- 
lows :  **  I  find  that  yoor  lordship  lies  still  under  the  same  misfortune  of  be- 
ing no  favorite  to  this  court;  and  Monsieur  Barillon  dare  not  do  yon  the 
honor  to  shine  upon  you,  since  his  master  frowneth.  They  know  very  well 
your  lordship's  qualifications,  which  make  them  fear,  and,  consequently,  hate 
you ;  and  be  assured,  my  lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  you  to  Buflbrd, 
it  shall  be  employed  for  that  end.  Two  things,  I  hear,  they  particdarly 
object  against  you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  being  incapable  of  being  corrupted. 
Against  these  two  things  I  know  they  have  cteclared."  The  date  of  the  let 
ter  is  October  5,  N.S.,  16S3. 

{ 
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to  be  issaed  without  dday.  He  assured  the  Duke  v{ 
York  that  Halifax  should  be  dismissed  from  officoi  and 
Halifax  that  the  duke  should  be  «eiit  to  Seotland.  In  pub* 
lie  he  affected  implacable  resentment  against  Monmouth^ 
and  in  private  conveyed  to  Monmouth  assurances  of  un» 
alterable  affection.  How  long,  if  the  king's  life  had  been 
protracted,  bis  hesitation  might  have  lasted,  and  what 
would  have  been  his^  resolve,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Early  in  the  year  1685,  while  hostile  parties  were  anx- 
iously awaiting  his  determination,  he  died,  and  a  new 
scene  opened.  In  a  few  months  the  excesses  of  the  gov- 
ernment obliterated  the  impression  which  had  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Tiolent  reaction  wMch  had  laid  the  Whig  party  prostrate 
was  foUowed  by  a  still  more  violent  reacticm  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  indicated  that 
the  great  conflict  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  was  about  to  be 
tnrought  to  a  final  issue. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


J.  INTEND,  in'  this  chapter,  to  give  a  description  of  the 
state  in  which  England  was  at  the  time  when  the  crown 
passed  from  Charles  th^  Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a 
description,  composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  mate- 
rials, must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  may, 
perhaps,  correct  some  false  notions  which  would  render 
the  subsequent  narrative  unintelligible  or  uninstructive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  that 
delusion  which  the  well-knoWn  names  of  families,  places, 
and  offices  naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a  very  different  coun- 
try from  that  in  which  we  live.  In  every  experimental 
science  there  is  a  tendency  toward  perfection.     In  every 
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fanmaa  being  there  is-  a  wish  td  ameliorate  hi»  own  con- 
dition. These  twa  pviadples  ha^e  often  euffioed,  even 
when  counteracted  by  great  public  calamities  and  by  bad 
institutions,  to  caarry  oivilizatiM  rapidly  fqrward^  No  or* 
dtnary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  midgovernment,  will  do  so 
mudi  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  prog- 
ress of  physic  knowledge  and  the  constant  effort  of  ev- 
ery man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a  nation  pros- 
perous^ It  has  often  been  found  that  profuse  expenditure, 
heavy  taxation,  absurd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt 
tribunab,  disastrous  wars,  seditions,  persecutidis,  c<mfla» 
grations,  inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  cap^ 
ital  so  fast  as  the  exeitiona  of  private  citizens  have  bees 
able  to  create  it.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our 
own  land,  the  national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six 
centuries,  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing ;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than  under  the  Picmtag- 
enets  ;  that  it  was  greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under 
the  Tudors ;  that^  in  spite  of  batties,  sieges,  and  confix* 
cations,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than 
ent  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met ;  that,  in  i^ite 
ef  maladministration,  of  extravagance,  of  pubhc  bank- 
ruptcy, of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful  wars,  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  of  the  fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  re»> 
toration.  This  progress,  having  continued  during  many 
ages,  became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  portentously  rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  dmr* 
ing  the  nineteenth,  with  accelerated  velocity.  Ia  conse- 
quence, partiy  of  oui  geographical  and  partiy  of  our  moral 
position,  we  have,  during  several  generations,  been  ex- 
empt from  evils  which  have  etsewher e  impeded  the  efforts 
ftod  destroyed  the  fruits  of  industry.  While  eVery  paii 
of  the  continent,  firom  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been  th« 
theater  of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no  heetite  ^itand- 
ard  has  been  seen  here  hot  as  a  tropby.  White  revoltt- 
tions  have  taken  place  all  around  us^  our  govemnwntlMis 
never  once  been  subverted  by  vblenoe*   During  a  hundred 
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year^  there  has  been  in  our  island  no  tunnilt  of  snffioiont 
importance  to  be  called  an  insurrectidn.  The  law  has 
never  been  borne  down  either  by. popular  fiiry  or  by  re- 
gal tyranny.  Public  credit  has  been  held  sacred.  The 
administration  of  justice  has  been  pure.  Even  in  times 
which  might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called  evil  times, 
we  have  enjoyed  what  almost  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  would  have  considered  as  an  ample  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom:  Every  man  has  felt  entire  confi- 
dence that  the  state  would  protect  him  in  the  possession 
of  what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligence  and  hoarded  by 
his  self-denial.  Under  the  benignant  influence  of  peace 
and  liberty,  science  has  flourished,  and  has  been  applied 
to  practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before  known.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  change  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  furnishes  no  parallel  has  taken  place  in 
our  country.  Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by  some 
magical  process,  set  before  pur  eyes,  we  should  not  know 
one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  building  in  ten  thou- 
sand. The  country  gentleman  would  not  recognize  his 
own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the  town  would  not  recog- 
nize his  own  street.  Every  thing  has  been  changed  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive  and  dura- 
ble works  of  human  art.  We  might  find  out  Snowdon 
and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar  Cliffe  and  Beachy  Head. 
We  might  find  out  here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or 
a  castle  which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses;  but,  with 
such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would  be  strange  to  us. 
Many  thousands  of  square  miles,  which  are  now  rich  com 
land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  green  hedge-rows,  and  - 
dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats,  would  ap- 
pear as  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens  abandoned  to 
VTild  ducks.  We  should  see  straggling  huts  built  of  wood 
and  covered  with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manufacturing 
towns  and  sea-ports  renowned  to  the  ferthest  ends  of  the 
world.  The  capital  itself  would  shrin'k  to  dimensions  not 
much  exceeding  those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.    Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the  garb 
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and  manners  of  ihe  people,  the  furniture  and  the  equipa- 
ges, the  interior  of  the  shops  and  dwellings.  Suoh  a  change 
in  the  state  of  a  nation  seems  to  be  at  leeust  as  well  enti- 
tled to  the  notice  of  a  historian  as  any  change  of  the  dy- 
nasty or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who  wishes  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  community  at  a 
given  time  must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many  persons  that 
community  then  consisted.  Unfortunately,  the  population 
of  England  in  1685  can  not  be  ascertained  with  perfect 
accuracy ;  for  no  great  state  had  then  adopted  the  wise 
course  of  periodically  numbering  the  people.  All  men 
were  left  to  conjecture  for  themselves ;  and,  as  they  gen- 
erally conjectured  >rithout  examining  facts,  and  under  the 
influeiice  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices,  their  guesses 
were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even  intelligent  Lpndon- 
ers  ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  containing  several  mill- 
ions of  souls.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that, 
during  the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Restoration,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  had  increased  by  two  millions.*  Even 
while  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  thQ  capitd  still  had  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.!  Some  persons,  disgusted  by 
these  exaggerations,  ran  violently  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Thus  Isaac  Vossius,  a  man  of  undoubted  parts 
and  learning,  strenuously  maintained  that  there  were  only 
two  millions  of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  taken  together.): 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means  of  correct- 
ing the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were  hurried 

*  Obtenratknif  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  hj  Captain  John  Grannt  (Sir 
William  Petty),  chap.  ix. 
t  **  She  doth  comprehend 

Fall  fifteen  hundred  thoosand  which  do  ^end 
Their  days  within."— (?rea/  Britain's  Beauty,  1671. 
X  Isaac  Vossios,  De  Magnitodine  Urhium  Sinaram,  1685.    Vossios,  as  wo 
learn  from  St.  Evremond,  talked  on  this  salgect  oftener  and  longer  than  6sb« 
ionable  circles  cared  to  listen. 
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by  national  vanity,  and  others  by  a  morbid  lova  of  para* 
dox.  There  are  extant  three  oomputatibns  whioh  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  peouliar  attention.  They  are  entirely  in* 
dependent  of  eaoh  other ;  they  proceed  on  different  prind* 
pl6s ;  and  yet  there  is  little  differenoe  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the  year  1696 
by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald,  a  political  arithme* 
tician  of  great  aoutenes^  and  judgment.  The  basis  of  his 
calculations  was  the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690 
by  the  officers  who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth 
money.  The  oonclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that ' 
the,  population  of  England  was  nearly  five  millions  and  a 
half.*  , 

About  the  same  time,  King  William  the  Third  wtis  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  the  religious 
sects  into  which  the  community  was  divided.  An  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from  all 
the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to  these  reports,  the 
number  of  his  English  subjects  must  have  been  about  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand.f 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an  actuary  of 
eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers  to 
all  the  tests  which  the  modem  improvements  in  statiBtical 
science  enabled  him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  population  of  En* 
gland  was  a  little  under  five  million  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.^ 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  concert  by  dif* 
feront  persons  from  different  sets  of  materials,  the  highest, 
which  is  that  of  King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which 

*  Kiog*!  Natural  and  Political  Obsenrations,  1696.  Tim  valuable  treatise, 
tvhi^h  oagfat  to  be  read  at  the  author  wrote  it,  and  not  ai  garbled  by  Dare- 
xuuit,  will  be  found  in  -some  editions  of  Chalmers's  Estimate. 

t  DaUympIe's  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  I.  The  practice  of  reckoning 
the  population  by  sects  was  long  fashionable.  Gulliver  says  of  the  King  of ' 
Brobdingnag,  "  He  laughed  at  my  odd  arithmetic,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  in  reckoning  the  nvmbers  of  our  people  by  a  oompntation  drawn  from  the 
•everal  sects  among  us  in  religion  and  polidoa.*' 

t  Pre&ce  to  the  Population  Returns  of  1831. 
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is  that  of  Finliuson,  by  one  twelfth.  We  may,  therefore^ 
with  confidence  pronounce  •that,  when  James  the  Second 
reigned,  England  contained  between  five  million  and  five 
million,  five  bnndied  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  very 
highest  .supposition,  she  then  had  less  than  one  third  of  her 
present  population,  and  less  than  three  times  4;he  poptda- 
tion  which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic  capital. 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  generally  much  greater  in  the  north- 
earn  than  in  the  southern  shires.  In  truth,  a  largid  part  of 
thQ  oountiry  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  thia  eighteenth  cen- 
tury^  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Physical  and  moral  causes 
had  concurred  to  prevent  civilization  from  epreading  to  that 
region.  The  air  was  inolementx_.the  soil  was  generally 
such  as  required  skillfuTand  industrious  cultivation ;  and 
there. could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract  which  was 
often  the  theater  of  war,  and  which,  even  when  there  was 
nominal  peace,  was  constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scot- 
tish marauders.  Before  the  union  of  the  two  British 
crowns,  and  long  after  that  tmion,  there  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  Middlesex  and  Northumberland  as  there 
now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  the  settlements  of  those 
squatters  who,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admin- 
ister a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the  dagger.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  traces  left  by  ages  of 
slai!(ghter  and  pillage  were  still  distinctly  perceptible,  many 
miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and 
in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people^  \  There  was  still  a 
large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose  calling  was  to  plunder 
dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of  Cattle.  It  was 
found  necessary,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  enact  laws 
of  great  severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages.  T^e 
magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defense  of 
property  and  order ;  and  provision  was  made  for  meeting 
the  expense  of  these  levies  by  local  taxation.*  The  par- 
ities were  required  to  keep  blood-hounds  for  the  purpose 

*  Statatos  14  Car.  II.,  c.  22 ;  18  &  19  Car.  IL,  o.  3 ;  29  &  30  Car^  IL,  c.  2. 
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of  hunting  the  freebooters.  .  Many  old  men  who,  were  liv- 
ing in  the  middle  pf  the  eighteenth  oentury  could  .well  re- 
member the^  time  when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  com- 
mon ;=^  yet,  eveo  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats  among  the 
hil|s  and  morasses,  for  the  geography  of  that  wild  coun- 
try was  very  imperfectly  known.  Even  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the  feUs  from  Bor- 
rowdale  to  Ravengli^  was  still  ^  secret  carefully  kept  by 
the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably,  in  their  youth, 
escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  that  road.f  The 
seats  of  the  gentry  and  the  larger  fiarm-houses  were  forti- 
fied. Oxen  were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing battlements  of  the  residence,  wh^h  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peel,  The  inmates  s\ept  with  arms  at  their 
sides.  Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness 
to  crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who  might  venture  to 
assail  the  litfle  garrispn.  No  traveler  ventured  into  that 
<K)untry  without  making  his  will.  The  juilges  on  circuit, 
with  the  whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and 
serving  men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Car- 
lisle, armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  under  the 
command  of  the  sheriffs.  .  It  was  necessary  to  carry  pro- 
visions ;  for  the  country  was  a  wilderness  which  afforded 
no  supplies.  The  spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine, 
Under  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten*  The  irregular 
vigor  with  which  criminal  justice  was  administered  shocked 
observers  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  morp  tranquil  dis- 
tricts. Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  convicted  house-breakers  and  cattle-stealers 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  court-martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and 
the  convicts  were  hurried  by  scores  to  the  gaUows-J 
Within  the  memory  of  some  who  are  still  Uving,  the  gqports- 
man  who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources  of 

*  Nicolson  and  Bourne,  Discotirse  on  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Bolder,  1777. 
t  Gray's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Lakes,  Oct.  3,  1769. 
X  North's  Life  of  6aildfi>rd.    Hatchinson's  History  of  Oomberland,  parish 
of  Brampton. 
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the  Tyne,' found  the  heaths  round  Keeklar  Castle  peopled 
by  a  raoe  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia, and  heard  with  surprise  the  half-naked  women  chant- 
ing a  wild  measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks 
danced  a  war-dance.'* 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established  on 
the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace  came  industry  and  all 
the  arts  ^f  life.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  that  the 
regions  north  of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  a  ¥^ 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the  gold'^mines 
of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
beds,  almost  every  manufacture  might  be  most  profitably 
carried  on.  A  constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll 
northward.  It  appeared  by  the  returns  of  1841  that  the  u^ 
ancient  arohiepiscopal  province  of  York  contained  two 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  Eilgland.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  that  province  was  believed  to  contain  only 
one  seventh  of  the  population.!  In  Lancashire  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitant  appears  to  have  increased  ninefold,  while 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  it  has  hardly 
doubled.^ 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence 
and  precision  than  of  the  population.  The  revenue  of  En- 
gland under  Charles  the  Second  was  small  when  com-* 
pared  with  the  resources  which  ^e  even  then  possessed, 
or  with  the  sums  which  were  raised  by  the  governments 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  It  was  little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  i  -  - 
was  hardly  one  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the  ^excdse^ 
which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  produced 

*  See  Sir  Walter  SooU's  Journal,  Oct  7, 1827,  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
t  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Part  11.,  Book  I*    The  retoms  of  the  hearth 

money  lead  to  nearly  the  nme  condasion.    The  hearths  in  the  province  of 

York  were  not  a  sixth  of  the  hearths  of  England. 
I  I  do  not,  of  coarse,  pretend  to  strict  accuracy  here;  hot  Lbelieve  that 

whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  last  returns  of  hearth  money 

in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  with  the  census  of  1841,  will  come  to  a  cou- 

elusion  not  very  different  from  mine. 
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five  bnndred  and  eigbty-five  tbonaand  poonds^  dear  of  aO 
deductions.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amonnted 
in  the  same  ye€ur  to  five  hundred  and  tiiicty  thousand 
pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie  r^ry  heaver  oa  tha 
nation.  Th^tejj^  on  chinineys,  though  less  productive^ 
-raised  bx  louder  murmurs.  The  discontent  excited  by 
direct  imposts  is,  indeed^  almost  cdways  out  of  propoortion 
to  the  quantity  of  money  which  tbey  bring  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was,  even  among^  di- 
rect imposts^  peculiarly  odious,  for  it  ooukt  be  kvied  only 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  the 
English  have  always^  been  impatient  to  a  degree  wbieh 
the  people  of  other^  countries  can  but  faintly  oonoeive^ 
The  poorer  householders  were  frequently  unable  to  pay 
their  hearth  money  to  the  day.  Wbea  this  happened^ 
their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy;  for  thor 
tax  was  fBurmed ;  and  a.  foLrmer  of  taxes  is,,  of  all  credit- 
ors, proverbiaUy  the  most  rapacbus.  The  oollectors  were 
loudly  accused  of  performing  their  unpopular  duty  vnth 
harshness  and  inscdence.  It  was  said  that,,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  children  began 
to  wail,  and  the  old  vro^en  ran  to  hide  their  earthen- ware. 
Nay,  the  singfe  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  beea 
carried  avray  and  sold  The  net  annual  receipt  from  this 
tax  vras  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.^ 

*  There  are,  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  some  ballads  of  t&at  age  on  the  chim- 
ney money.    I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two: 

'*  The  good  old  dames,  whenever  they  the  chimney  mmi  espied, 
Unto  their  nooks  they  haste  away»  their  poti  and  pipkins  hide. 
There  is  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  aeaich  the  natioa  throogh. 
But  if  yoa  talk  of  ehimney  men^  will  spare  a  corse  or  two.*' 
Again: 

"  L3ce  plimdering  sdldien  theyM  enter  tb*  dner» 
Audmakeadistresaon  the  goods  of  the  powv 
While  frighted  poor  children  distractedly  cried  ; 
This  nothing  abated  dieir  inaoleat  pri^J* 

n  the  British  Mnsenm  there  are  doggereT  verses  cmnpotedr  oir  tte  saoie 
•object  and  in  the  same  spirit: 

'•*  Or  if,  throogh  poverty,  it  be  not  paw, 
For  croelty  to  tear  away  the  single  bed^ 
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Wben  to  ibm  three  great  sources  of  inoome  whiofa  liaire 
beea  mentioned  we  add  the  royal  domains,  then  far  man 
extensive  than  at  present,  the  ^rst  fruits  and  tenths,  which 
bad  not  yet  been  sorrendered  to  the  Church,  the  duchies 
ef  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures  and  the  jBnes, 
we  shalTfihd  that  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  the  Post-office,  more  will  hereafter  be 
said.  The  profits  of  that  establishment  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king's  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  about  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  ye4r,  the  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal.  While  Danby  wto  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  their  div- 
idends, though  not  with  the  strict  punctuality  of  modem 
times;  but  those  who  had  suoceeded  him  at  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  less  expert,  or  less  solicitous  to  maintain 
public  fiEtith.  Since  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over 
the  Whigs,  not  a  feurthing  had  been  paid,  and  no  redress 
was  granted  to  the  sufferers  till  a  new  dynasty  had  estab- 
lished a  new  system.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  imagine  that  the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  island  by  William 
the  Third.  From  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  every  English  government  to 
contract  debts.  What  the  Revolution  introduced  was  the 
practice  of  honestly  paying  them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was  possible  to 
make  an  income  of  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  with  some  occasional  help  from  France,  support 

On  which  the  poor  man  rests  his  weary  bead, 

At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread."  / 

I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  occars,  of  acknowledging  most 

gratefully  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Matter  and  Vice-master 

of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  gave  me  access  to  the  valuable  collections 

of  Pepys. 

*  My  chief  anthorities  for  this  financial  statement  will  be  hund  in  the 
Oommoos*  Journal-*.  fA.mh  1  and  March  30.  IGS}. 
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the  necessary  charges*  of  the  government  and  the  waste- 
fill  expenditure  of  the  cbwct ;  for  that  load  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  great  continental  states 
was '  here  scarcely  felt.  In  France^  Germwiy,  aftd  the 
Netherlands,  armies,  suph  as  Henry  the  Fotirth  and  Philip 
the  Second  had  never  eipployed  in  time  of  war,  were  kept 
up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions  and  raveUns  were 
every  where  rising,  C(Histructed  on  principles  unknown  to 
Parm^  or  Spinola.  Stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
were  accumulated,  such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the 
preceding  generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker  of  prodi- 
gies, would  have  pronounced  fabulous.  No  man  could 
journey  many  leagues  in  those  countries  without  hearing 
the  drums  of  a  regimeAt  on  march,  or  being  challenged 
by  the  sentinels  on  the  draw-bridge  of  a  fortress.  In  our 
island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  and 
to  travel  far  without  being  once  reminded,  by  any  mar- 
tial sight  or  sound,  that  the  defense  of  nations  had  become 
a  science  and  a  calling.  The  majority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  uge  had  probably 
never  seen  a  company  of  regular  soldiers.  Of  the  cities 
which,  in  the  civil  war,  had  valiantly  repelled  hostile  ar- 
mies, scarce  one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 
Th^  gates  stood  open  night  and  day.  The  ditches  were 
dry.  'The  ramparts  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
or  were  repaired  only  that  the  townsfolk  might  have  a 
pleasant  walk  on  summer  evenings.  Of  the  old  baronial 
keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  cannon  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Thos0*which  remained  had  lost  their  martial  char- 
acter, and  were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp  and  pike.  The 
mounds  were  plapted  with  fragrant  shrubs,  through  which 
spiral  walks  ran  up  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mir- 
rors and  paintings.*  There  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the 
capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many  inland  hills,  tall  posts 

*  See,  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  mound  at  Marlboroagh,  in  Stukelej't 
Itinenumm  CuriosuixL 
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sarmounted  by  barrels.  Once  these  barrels  had  been  filled 
with  ptt6h.  liVatchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in  sea- 
sons of  danger ;  and,  within. a  few  hours  after  a  Spanish 
sail  had  been  disoovered  in  the  C^annel^  or  after  a  thou- 
sand Scottish  moss-troopers  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the 
signal  fires  were  blading  fifty  miles  off,  and  Whole  coun- 
ties were  rising  in  arms.  But  many  yecurs^  bad  now  elapsed 
since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted,  and  they  were  r6gard-> 
ed  rather  as  curious  relics  of  ancient  manners  than  as  parts 
of  a  machinery  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.* 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognized  was  th^  mi- 
litia. That  -force  had  b^n  remodeled  by  two  acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  >  Every  man 
who  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  derived  from 
land,  or  six  ihousand  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  bound 
to  provide,  equip,  and  pay,  at  bis  own'  charge,  one  horse-' 
rtan.  Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived 
from  land,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
charged,  in  like  manner,  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer. 
Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  so- 
ciety, for  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a  special 
namcy  but  which  an  Athenian  would  have  called  a  Synte- 
leia ;  and  each  society  was  required  to  fiirnish,  according 
to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier  or  a  foot  soldier.  The  whole 
number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus  maintained  was  pop- 
ularly estimated  at  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.f 

The  king  was,  by  the  ancieiMi  Constitution  of  the  realm, 
and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  the  sole  captain  general  of  this  large  > 
force.  The  lords  lieutenant  and  tiieir  deputies  held  the 
command  under  him,  and  appointed  meetings  for  drilling 
and  inspection.  The  time  occupied  by  such  meetings, 
however,  was  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days  in  one  year. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  to  inflict  slight 
penalties  for  breaches  of  discipline.     Of  the  ordinary  cost 

*  Chamberlayne'8  State  of  England,  1684. 

t  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  3;  15  Car.  It,  c.  4.    Chamberlayiie's  State  of  En 
gland,  1684. 
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no  part  was  paid  by  the  crown ;  but  when  the  train-baiKls 
were  called  out  against  an  enemyi  their  subsistence  be- 
came a  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  axA 
they  were  subject  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia  with  ne 
Iriendly  eye.  Men  who  had  traveled  much  on  the  Con- 
tinent, who  bad  marveled  at  the  stern  precision  with  which 
every  sentinel  mov^  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by 
Vauban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which,  poured 
along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to  chase  the  Ottoman  from 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who. had  been  dazzled  by  the 
well-ordered  pomp  of  the  household  troops  of  Louis,  sneer- 
ed much  at  the  way  In  which  the  peasants  of  Devonshire 
and  Yorkshire  marched  and  wheeled,  shouldered  muskets 
and  ported  pikes,  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  and  reli- 
gion oi  England  looked  with  aversion  on  a  force  wbich 
could  not,  without  extreme  risk,  be  employed  against 
those  liberties. and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportuni- 
ty of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.=^  Enlight- 
ened patriots,  when  they  contrasted  ^ese  rude  levies  with 
the  battalions  whioh„in  time  of  war,  a- few  hours  might 
bring  to  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to.  keep  up  a 
permanent  milijtary  establishment,  it  might  be  more  dian- 
gerous  still  to  stake  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
country  on  the  result  of  a  contest  between  plowmen  offi- 

'  Dryden^in  his  Cymon  and  Iphigeniaf  expressed,  with  his  nsaal  keenness 
and  energy,  the  sentiments  which  had  been  fiishionable  among  the  sycophants 
of  James  the  Second: 

*'*  The  conntry  rings  aronnd  with  lend  alarms, 

And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 

Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vest  expense. 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense. 

Stout  once  a  mouth  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 

And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  was  the  mom  wheq,  issuing  on  the  goard, 

Dmwn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day.** 
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oereci  by  justices  of  the  peace,  iind  veteran  warriors  led  by 
marshals  of  France.  In  Parliament,  however,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  express  such  opinions  with  some  reserve,  for  the 
niilitia  was  an  institution  eminently  popular.  Every  re- 
flection thrown  on  it  excited  the  indignation  of  both  the 
great  pfcirties  in  the  state,  and  especially  of  that  party 
which  was  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal  for  monarchy 
and  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The  array  of  the  counties 
was  commanded  almost  exclusively  by  Tory  noblemen 
and  ^entlenien.  They  were  proud  of  their  nulitary  rank, 
and  considered -an  insult  offered  to  the  service  to  which 
they  belonged  CIS  offered  to  themselves.  They  were  also 
perfectly  aware  that  whatever  was  said'  against  a  militia 
was  said  in  favor  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  name  of 
standing  army  was  hdteful  to  them.  One  such  army  had 
held  dominion  in  England,  and  under  that  dominion  the 
king  had  been  murdered,  the  nobility  degraded,  the  land- 
ed gentry  plundered,  the  Church  persecuted.  There  was 
scarce  a  rural  grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of  wrongs 
and  insults  suffered  by  himself  or  by  his  father  at  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  Cavalier  had  seen 
half  his  manor-house  blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of 
another  had  been  hewn  down.  A  third  could  never  go 
into  his  parish  church  without  being  reminded,  by  the  de- 
faced scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of  his  ancestry,  that 
Oliver's  red-coats  had  once  stabled  their  horses  there. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  very  Royalists  who  were 
most  ready  to  fight  for  the  king  themselves,  were  the  last 
persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask  for  the  means  of 
hiring  regular  troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months  after  his  restora- 
tion,  begun  to  form  a  small  standing  array.  He  felt  that, 
without  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the  train-bands 
and  beef-eaters,  his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be  se- 
cure, in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city  swarming  with  war- 
like Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  just  been  disbanded. 
He  therefore,  careless  and  profuse  as  he  was,  contrived  to 
spare  from  his  pleasures  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
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body  of  guards.  With  the  inorease  of  trade  and  of  pub- 
lio  wealth  his  revenues  increased,  and  he  was  thus  ena- 
bled, in  spite  of  the  ocoasional  murmurs  and  remonstranoea 
of  the  Commons,  to  make  gradual  additions  to  his  regu- 
lar  forces.  One  considerable  addition  was  made  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of,  hi?  reign.  The  costly,  use- 
less, and  pestilential  settlement  of  'Rangier  was  abandoned 
to  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  around  it,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of 
foot,  was  brought  to  England.  %   ' 

The  little  army  thus  formed  by  Chcurles  the  Second 
was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned  army  which 
has,  in  the  present  century,  marched  triumphant  into 
Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and  Candahar:.  The  Life 
Guards,  who  now  form  two  regiments,  were  then  distrib- 
uted into .  three  troops,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two 
hundred  carabineers,  exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal,  family  was  con- 
fided^  had  a  very  peculiar  character.  Even  the  privates 
were  designated  as  gentIeme^  of  the  guard.  Many  of 
them  were  of  good  families,  and  had  held  commissions  in 
the  civil  war.  Their  pay  was  f&ur  higher  than  that  of 
the  most  flavored  regiment  of  our  time,  and  would  in  that 
a^  have  been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for  the 
youngs  son  of  a  country  gentleman.  Their  fine  horses, 
their  rich  housings,  th^ir  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coats 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold  lace,  made  a  splen- 
did appearance  in  St.  James's  Park.  A  smcdl  body  of 
gicenadier  dragoons,  who  came  firom  a  lower  class  and  re- 
ceived lower  pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  Another 
body  of  household  cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue  coats  and 
cloaks,  and  still  called  the  Blues,  was  generally  quartered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital.  Near  the  capital  lay 
also  the  corps  which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only  regiment 
of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment.  It  had  re- 
cently been  formed  out  of  the  cavaiky  who  had  returned 
from  Tangier.     A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not 
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form  part  of  any  vegiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick, 
fcNT  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peaoe  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border.  For  this  speoies  of  service  the 
dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He 
has  since  become  a  mere  horse  soldier*  But  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  he  was  accurately  described  by  M (mte- 
cuculi  as  a  foot  soldier,  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to 
arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  military  serv- 
ice waa  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regiments, 
which  were  then^  aa  now,  called  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  They  genercdly 
did  duty  near  Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace.  As 
there  were  then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered  on  private  fam^es, 
they  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  Westminster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  One  of  these, 
ttie  Admiral's  Regiment,  was  especially  destined  to  serv- 
ice on  board  of  the  fleet.  The  remaining  four  still  rank 
as  the  first  four  regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  rep- 
resented two  bands  which  had  long  sustained  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  fame  of  English  valor.  The  firsts  or  Royal 
Regiment,  had,  under  the  great  Gustavus,  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third 
regiment,  distinguished  by  flesh-colored  facings,  from  which 
it  derived  the  well-known  name  of  the  Buff's,  had,  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought  not  less  bravely  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Netherlands.  Both  these  gallant  brigades 
had  at  length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled  from 
forei^  service  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  had  been  placed 
on  the  English  establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second  and 
fourth  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  just  returned  from  Tan- 
gier, bringing  with  them  cruel  and  licentious  habits,  con- 
tracted in  a  long  course  of  warfeure  with  the  Moors.  A  few 
companies  of  infantry  which  had  not  been  regimented  lay 
in  garrison  at  Tilbury  Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth, 
and  at  some  other  important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast; 
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Since  tha  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  great 
change  bad  taken  place  in  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  The 
pike  had  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket,  and, 
at  the  close  p{  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of 
his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there  was  a 
large  intermixture  of  pikemen.  Each  class  of  troops  was 
occasionally  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  pe- 
culiarly belonged  to  the  other  class.  Every  foot  soldier 
had  at  his  side  a  sword  for  close  fight.  The  dragoon  was 
armed  like  a  musketeer, , and  was  also  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  had,  during  many  years,  been  gradually, 
coming  into  use,  and  Which  the  English  then  called  a  dag- 
ger, but  which,  from  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  has  been 
known  among  us  by  the  French  name  of  bayonet.  The 
bayonet  seems  not  to  have  been  so  formidable  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  as  it  has  since  become,  for  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  in  action  much  time 
was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayonet  in  order  to 
fire,  and  fixed  it  again  in  order  to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  consisted,  all  ranks  in- 
cluded, of  about  seven  thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amount- 
ed to  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousemd  pounds  a 
year,  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  France  then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The  daily 
pay  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  four  shillings,  in 
the  Blues  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons 
eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence,  and  in  the 
line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was  lax,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  courts-martial,  and  made  no  distinction, 
in  time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask  even 
the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  mutiny  bill.  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel,  incurred  only  the 
ordinary  penalties  of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refusing 
to  obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  deserting  his 
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odors,  inourred  no  legail  penalty  at  all.  Military  punish- 
ments were  doubtless  inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and 
in  such  a  manner  a»  not  to  attract  public  notice,  or  to 
produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was  not  very  likely 
to  enslave  five  naiUions  of  Englishmen.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  hardly  able  to  suppress  an  insutrection  in  Lon- 
don if  the  train-bands  of  the  city  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents ;  nor  could  the  king  expect  that,  if  a  rising  took 
place  in  England,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  help  firom 
his  other  dominions ;  for,  though  both  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land supported  separate  military  establishments,  those  es- 
tablishments were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  down 
the  Puritan  malcontents  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  the 
.-pqirish- malcontents  of  the  latter.  The  government  had, 
however,  an  important  militcury  resource  which  must  not 
be  left  unnoticed.  There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
Provinces  six  fine  regiments,  formerly  commanded  by  the 
brave  Ossory.  Of  these  regiments  three  bad  been  raised 
in  England  and  three  in  Scotland.  Their  native  prince 
had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them,  if  he 
needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time  they  were  maintained  without  any 
charge  to  him,  and  were  kept  under  an  excellent  discipline, 
to  which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject  them.=^ 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  imd  of  the  nation  made 
it  impossible  for  the  king  to  maintain  a  formidable  stand- 
ing army,  no  similar  impediment  prevented  him  from 
making  England  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  stej^  tend- 
ing, to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force  which,  while  it 


*  Moet  of  the  materiak  which  I  have  lued  for  this  account  of  the  regular 
army  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Historical  Records  of  Begiments,  published  by 
command  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  ac^u- 
tant  general.  See,  also,  Ohamberlajne's  State  of  England,  16S4 ;  Abridg- 
nient  of  the  English  Military  Discipline,  printed  by  especial  command,  1685 ; 
Exercise  of  Foot>  by  thei]^  Majesties'  conmiand,  1690. 
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was  the  best  protection  of  the  island  against  foreign 
miesy  was  powerless  a^gainst  civil  liberty.  All  the  great- 
est exploits  achieyed  within  the  memory  of  tiiat  g^iera- 
ti(m  by  English  soldiers  ha4  been  achieved  in  war  against 
English  princes.  The  victories  of  oar  sailors  had  be^ 
won  over  foreigii  foes,  ai^d  had  averted  havoc  and  tapine 
from  onr  own  soil.  By  at  least  half  tiie  naticm  the  battle 
of  Naseby  was  remembered  with  horror,  and  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  with  pride  checkered  by  many  painfdl  feelings ; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the  enoocmters  of  Blake 
with  the  Hdlanders  and  Spaniards,  were  recollected  with 
unmixed  exultation  by  all  parties.  Ever  since  ike  Res- 
toration, the  Commons,  even  when  most  discontented  and 
most  parsimonious,  had  always  been '  bountifiil  even  to 
profusion  where  the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned. 
It  had  been  represented  to  them^  while  Danby  was  min- 
ister, tiiat  many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fieet  were  old 
and  unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House  was,  at  that 
time,  in  no  giving  niood,  ati  aid  of  near  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  be^i' granted  for  the  buildilig  of 
thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  tile  liberality  of  the  naticm  had.  been  made  fruitless 
by  the  vices  of  the  government.  The  list  of  the  king's 
8hips,  it  is  true,  looked  welL  There  wers  nine  first  rates, 
fourteen  second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed,  were  less  than 
the  thhrd  rates  of  our  time ;  and  the  third  rates  would  not 
now  rank  as  very  large  frigates.  This  fierce,  however,  if 
it  had  been  efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable.  But  it 
existed  only  on  paper.  When  the  rugn  of  Charles  term- 
inated, )iis  navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and  decay, 
such  as  would  be  almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  certified 
to  us  by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses whose  authority  is  beyond  exception.  Pepys,  the 
ablest  man  in  the  English  Admiralty,  drew  up,  in  the 
year  1684,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  his  department 
for  the  information  of  Charles.     A  few  months  later.  Boot- 
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repaux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  A4miralty,  having 
visited  England  fixr  the  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  maritime  strength,  laid  the  result  of  his  inquiries  be- 
fore Louis.  The  two  reports  are  to  the  same  efifect.  Bon- 
repaux  declared  that^he  fotind  eyery  thing  in  discHrder  and 
in  miserable  condition ;  1;hat  the  superiority  of  the  French 
marine  was  acknowledged  with  shame  and  envy  at  White* 
hall ;  and  that  the  state  of  our  shipping  and  dock-yards 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should  not  ^ 
meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe."^  Pepys  informed  his 
master  that  the  naval  administration  was  a  prodigy  of 
wastefalness,  corruption,  ignorance,  and  indolence;  that 
no  estimate  could  be  trusted ;  that  no  contract  was  per- 
formed ;  that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  vessels  which 
the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  build,  and  which  had  never  been  out  of  har- 
bor, had  been  made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they 
w^e  more  unfit  to.  go  to  sea.  than  the  old  hulls  which  had 
been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch  and  Spanish 
broculsides.  Some  of  the  new  men-of-wkr,  indeed,  were 
so  rotten,  that,  unless  speedily  repaired,  they  would  go 
down  at  their  moorings.  The  saikrs  were  paid  with  so 
little  punctuality  that  they  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer 
who  Would  purchase  their  tickets,  at  forty  per  cent,  dis- 
count. The  commanders  who  had  not  powerful  friends 
at  court  were  even  worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  after  vainly  importuning  the  gov- 
ernment during  many  years,^  had  died  for  want  of  a  mor- 
sel of  bread* 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  commanded 
by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.     This,  it  is 

*  I  refer  to  a  dispatch  of  Bonrepeaz  to  Seigndaj,  dated  Feb.  ^  168& 
ft  was  tranecribed  for  Mr.  Fox  fixmi  the  French  archiTet  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and,  wiA  the  other  materials  brought  together  by  that  great  man, 
was  intnisted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the 
present  Lord  Holland.  I  onght  to  add  that,  eren  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
which  have  lately  agitated  Paris,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtuning,  from 
the  liberality  of  the  functionaries  there,  extracts  supplying  some  cbasmt  la 
Mr,  Fox*B  coUectien. 
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true,  was  not  a^  abuse  introduced  by  the  government  of 
Charles.  No  state,  ancient  or  modern,  had,  before  that 
time,  made  a  complete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services.  In  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  Cimon  and  Lysander,  Pompey  and  Agrippa, 
had  fought  battles  by.  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  Nor  bad 
the  impulse  which  nautical  science  received  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  any  material  improve-' 
ment  in  the  division  of  labor.  At  Flodden  the  right  wing 
of  the  victorious  army  was  led  by  the /Admiral  of  England. 
At  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were 
marshaled  by  the  Admiral  of  Frcmce.  Neither  John  of 
Austria,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  to  whose  direction  the  marine  of  England  was 
intrusted  when  the  Spanish  invaders  were  approaching  our 
shores,  had  received  the  education  of  a  sailor.  Raleigh, 
highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had  served  during 
many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France,  th6  Netherlands,  and 
Ireland.  Blake  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  skillful 
and  valiant  defense,  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean^  Since 
the  Restoration  the  same  system  had  bein  followed.  Great 
fleets  had  been  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  Rupert  and 
Monk ;  Rupert,  who  was  renowned  chiefly  tts  a  hot  and 
daring  cavalry  offi9er,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted 
his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  nK>ved  the  mirth  of  his  creW' 
by  calling  out,  "  Wheel  to  the  left  !" 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  perceive  that 
the  rapid  improvement,  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  meide  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between 
two  professions  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded.  Ei- 
ther the  command  of  a  regiment  or  the  command  of  a  ship 
was  now  a  matter  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  single  mind.  In  the  year  1672,  the  French  govern- 
ment determined  to  educate  young  men  of  good  family 
from  a  very  early  age  specially  for  the  sea  service ;  but 
the  English  government,  instead  of  following  this  excel- 
lent example,  not  only  continued  to  distribute  high  naval 
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^  commands  among  landsmen,  hut  selected  for  suoh  com- 
I  mands  landsmen  who,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have     \ 
been  put  in  any  important  trust.     Any  lad  of  noble  birth,      \ 
any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom  one  of  the  king's  mistress-      / 
es  would  speak  a  word,  might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line,     / 
and  with  it  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  himd-    I 
reds  of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his  care.     It    I 
mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage    \ 
except  on  the  Thames ;  thathe  could  n6t  keep  his  feet  in     | 
a  breeze ;  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  lat-    f 
itude  and  longitude.     No  previous  ti^aining  was  thought    ' 
necessary ;  Or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  short  trip    ', 
in  a  man  of  war,  where  he  was  subjected  to  no  discipline,     ^ 
where  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect,  and  where  he     . 
lived  in  a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.     If,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling,  he  succeeded 
in  learning  tlie  meaning  of  a  few  technical  phrases  and 
the  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qual- 
ified to  take  charge  of  a  three-decker.     This  is  no  imag- 
inary description.     In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volunteered  to  serve  at 
sea  against  the  Dutch.     He  passed  six  weeks  on-  board, 
diverting  himself,  as  well  as  he  ^ould,  in  the  society  of 
some  young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned  home  to 
take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.     After  this  he  was 
never  on  the  water  till  the  year  1672,  wbeA  he  again  join- 
ed the  fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  appointed  cap- 
tain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in 
the  navy.     He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  had 
not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  been  three  months 
afloat.     As  soon  as  he  came  back  firom  sea  he  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.     This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  naval  commands  of  the  highest  import- 
ance were  then  given,  and  a  favorable  specimen ;  for  Mul- 
grave,  though  he  wanted  experience,  wanted  neither  parts 
nor  courage.    Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way  wJio 
not  only  were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were  intellectu- 
ally and  morally  incapable  of  ever  becoming  good  officers. 
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and  whose  only  leoommendation  was  that  they 'had  been 
ruined  by  folly  and  vioe.  Tb^ad|iefbait  which  allored: 
these  men  into  the  servioe  wbb  theproii 
bullion  aad' other  valuable  oommodities  from  port  to  port; 
for  both  the  Atlantic  and  tiie  Medil^ccafifiajLwere  tiien  so 
much  infested  by  pirates  fromBarbary,  that  merchants 
were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody 
but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some* 
times  oleared  several  tiiousands  of  pounds  by  a  short  voy- 
age ;  and  for  this  lucrative  business  he  too  often  neglected 
the  interests  of'his  country  and  the  honor  of  bis  flag,  mad* 
mean  submissions  to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the  most 
direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors,  lay  in  port  when  he  was 
ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee  rover,  or  ran  with  ddlars  to  Leg^ 
horn  when  his  instructions  directed  him  to  reipcdr  to  Lis- 
bon :  and  all  this  he  did  with  knpunity.  The  same  in- 
terest which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No  admiral,  bearded  by 
these  corrupt  and  dissdufte  minions  of  the  palace,  dared 
to  do  more  than  mutter  something  about  a  court-martial.  • 
If  any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than  his  fel- 
lows, he  soon  found  that  he  lost  money  wijkhout  acquiring 
honor.  One  captain,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  Admiralty,  missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been 
worth  four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was  told  by  Charlesy 
with  ignoble  levity,  that  he  w^  a  great  fool  for  his  pains. 
The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece  throughout 
As  the  courtly  captain  despised  the  Admiralty,  he  was, 
in  turn,  despised  by  his  crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed 
that  he  was  inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man 
on  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sailors,  familiar 
with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics  and  with  the  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obe- 
dience to  a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves 
tiban  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between  White- 
hall Stairs  and  Hampton  Court.  To  trust  such  a  novioe 
vnth  the  working  of  a  ship  was  evidently  impossible.  The 
direction  of  the  navigation  was  therefore  taken  from  the 
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a&piaia  and  given  to  the  master ;  but  this  partition  of  ao- 
thority  produced  innomferable  inoonyenienoes.  The  line 
Of  demarcation  was  not,  and  perhaps  (todld  not  be,  drawn 
with  precision.  There  was,  therefore,,  constant  wrangling. 
.The  captain,  <xmfrient  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  treat- 
ed thp  master  with  lordly  contempt.  The  master,  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the  po^rerftd,  too  offc^, 
after  a  struggle,  yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and 
it  ¥ras  well  if  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew  was  not  the 
consequence.  In  general,  the  least  misohieyous  of  the 
aristocratioal  captains  were  those  who  ocmipletely  aban- 
doiied  to  others  the  direction  of  tiieir  vessels,  and  thou^t 
only  of  making  money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in 
which  these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  voluptu- 
ous, that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  tiiey  seldom  became 
rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off 
plate,  drank  the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harems  on  board, 
while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crevrs,  and 
while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  ihe  port-holes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character'  of  those  who  were 
then  called  gentlemen  captains.  Mingled  with  them  weire 
to  be  found,  happily  for  our  country,  naval  commanders 
of  a  very  different  description ;  men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked  and  fought 
their  way  from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  foreca^e  to  rank 
and  distinction.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these'  officers 
was  Sir  j^hrist^her  Mingtjgho  entered  the  service  as  a 
cabin-boy,  who  fell  iightmg  bravely  agaihst  the  Dutch, 
and  whom  his  crew,  weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  car- 
ried to  the  grave.  From  him  ^rang,  by  b  Angular  kind 
of  descent^  a  line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  cab- 
in-boy was  Sir  John  Narborough^  and  the  cabin-boy  of 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  To 
the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage  of  this 
class  of  men  England  owes  a  debt  n^ver  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  mal- 
administration, and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  more  courtly 
admirals,  our  coasts  were  protected  and  the  reputation  of 
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onr  flag  upheld  daring  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years ; 
but  to  a  landsman  these  tarpatdins,  as  they  were  called, 
seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  raoe.  AU^their  knowl- 
edge was  professional,  and  tjieir  professional  knowledge 
was  practical  rather  than  scientific.  Off  their  own  ele« 
ment  they  were  as  simple  as  children.  Their  depcMrtment 
was  uncouth.  There  was  roughness  in  their  very  good 
nature;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was.  not  made  up  of 
nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths 
and  curses.  Such  were  the  chiefis  in  whose  rude  school 
were  formed  those  sturdy  warriors  from  whom  Smollett, 
in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval  officer 
such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our  times,  a  naval 
officer  ought  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the 
theory  and  prac^tice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all 
the  dangers  of  battle  emd  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners.  There  were  gentlemen  and  there 
were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  the  Second.  But 
the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  according  to 
the  most  exact  eistimates  which  have  come  down-  to  us, 
have  been,  kept  in  an  efficient  state  for  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  but  ex- 
pended, as  we  have  seen,  to  very  little  purpose.  The  cost 
of- the  French  marine  was  nearly  the  same ;  the  cost  of 
the  Dutch  marine  considerably  more.^ 

*  My  information  respecting  the  con4ition  of  the  navy  at  this  'dme  is  chiefly 
derived  from  Fepys.  His  report,  presented  to  Charles  the  Second  in  May, 
1684,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  printed.  The  manoBoript  is  at  Magdalene 
OoUege,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  College  ia  also  a  valuable  manoscript 
containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  maritime  establishments  of  the  country 
in  December,  16S4.  Fepys's  **  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal 
Navy  for  Ten  Yean,  determined  December,  1688,*'  and  his  diary  and  cor- 
respondence daring  his  mission  to  Tangier,  are  hi  print  I  have  made  largo 
nae  of  them.    See,  also,  Sheffield's  Memoirs,  Teonge's  Diary,  Aobrey's  Life 
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The  charge  of  th^  English  ordnance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was,  as  compared  with  other  military  and  naval 
charges,  much  smaller  than  at  present.  At  most  of  the 
garrisons  there  were  gunners,  and  here  and  there,  at  an 
important  post,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But  there 
was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade  of  sappers  and 
miners,  no  college  in  which  young  soldiers  cotdd  learn  the 
scientific  part  of  war.  The  diflSoulty  of  moving  field- 
pieces  was  extreme.  When,  a  few  years  later,  William 
marched  firom  Devo^hire  to  I^ondon,  the  apparatus  which 
he  brought  with  him,  though  such  as  had  long  been  in 
constant  use  on  the  Continent,  and  such  as  would  now  be 
regarded  at  Woolwich  as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in 
our  ancestors'  an  admiration  resembling  that  which  the 
Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian  arquebuses.  The 
stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the  English  forts  and  arsenals 
was  boastfully  mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  some«^ 
thing  which  might  well  impress  neighboring  nations  with 
awe.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  barrels, 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  now  thought 
necessary  to  have  always  in  store.  The  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  Ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.*      - 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thdusand  pounds. 
The  non-effective  charge,  which  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our 
public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who  were  not  employ- 
ed in  the  public  service,  drew  half  pay.  No  lieutenant 
was  on  the  list,  nor  any  captain  who  had  not  commanded 
a  ship  of  the  first  or  second  rate.  As  the  country  then 
possessed  only  seventeen  ships  o^*  the  first  and  second  rate 

of  Monk,  the  Life  of  Sir  Clondesley  Shovel,  1708,  Commons*  Journals,  March 
1  and  March  20,  168|. 

*  ChamberlaTne's  State  of  England,  1684.  Comnnons'  Journals,  March  I 
and  March  20,  168}.  In  1833  it  was  determined,  after  fuU  inquiry,  that*  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  store ;  and  this  rule  is  still  observed. 
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thatliad  ever  been  at  sea^  and  as  a  large  prepoviion  of  the 
persons  who  had  commanded  stioh  i^ps  had  good  posts  on 
shore,  the  expenditure  nnd^  this  head  must  have  been 
small  indeed.ifF  In  the  army,  half  pay  was  given  merely 
as  a'  special  and  temporary  allowance  to  a  small  number 
of  officers  belonging  to  two  regiments,  whidi  wei^e  pecul- 
iarly situated.f  ^  Greenwich  Hoq>ital  had  not  been  found* 
«d.  Chelsea  Hospital  was  building ;  but  the  cost  x>f  that 
iiistitution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction  from  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  private  subscription. 
The  kii^g^  proniised  to  contribute  only  twenty  thousand 
pounds  f<a  architectural ;  expenses,  and  five  tiiousand  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  tiie  invalids.^  It  was  no 
plirt  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  out^pendoners.  The 
whole  noh-^fTective  charge,  military  and  naval,  can  scarcely 
have  exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  now  ex- 
ceeds ten  tiibusand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  governmeiit  only  a  small  portion 
was  defrayed;  by  the  crown.  The  great  majority  of  the 
functionaries  whose  business  was  to  administer  judtioe  and 
preserve  order  either  gave  their  serWces  to  the  public  gra- 
tuitously, or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner  which  caused 
no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  sheriffe,  may- 
ors, and  aldermen  of  the  towns,  the  country  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  ttie  head-bor- 
oughs, bailif&,  and  petty  constables,  cost  the  king  nothing. 
The  superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly  supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  with  £9reign  courts  had  been  put  on  the 
most  economical  footing.  The  only  diplomatic  agent  who 
had  the  title  of  embassador  resided  at  Constantinc^le,  and 
was  partly  supported  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  England  had  only  an  envoy ;  and 
she  had  not  even  an  envoy  at  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 

*  It  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  that  flag  officers  were  al- 
lowed half  pay  in  1668,  captains  of  first  and  second  rates  not  till  1674. 

t  Warrant  in  the  War  Office  Records,  da^ed  March  26,  1678. 

I  Evelyn^  Diary,  Jan.  37,  1682.  I  have  seen  a  privy  seal,  dated  May  17, 
1683,  which  confirms  Evelyn's  testimony. 
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Damsh  oonrts.  The  whole  expense  under  this  bead  can 
not,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand  pounds.^ 

In  this  frugality  there  was  nothing  laudable.  'Charles 
was,  as  usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong  place,  and  muniE- 
cent  in  the  wrong  place.  The  public  senriee  was  starved 
that  courtiers  mi^t  be  pamp^^  The  expense  of  the  ^ 
navy,  of  the  ordnance,  of  pensions  to  nioedy^  old  officers, 
of  missions  to  foreign  oourts,  must  seem  small  indeed  to 
the  present  generation ;  but  the  personal  favorites  of  the 
sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the  creatures  of  those  min- 
isters, were  gorged  with  public  money.  Tiieir  salaries  and 
pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  commercial  and  professional  men  of  that 
age,  will  appear  enormous.  The  greatest  estates  in  the 
kingdom  then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
The  Dqke  of  Ormcmd  had  twenty-two  thousand  a  year.f 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  before  hb  extravagance  had 
impaired  his  great  property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  a  year.|  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services  with  immense 
grants  of  crown  land,  and  who  had  been  notoridus  both  for 
covetousness  and  for  parsimony,  left;  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  of  real  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
which  probably  yielded  seven  per  cent.}  These  three 
dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have 
had  five  thousand  a  year.|l     The  average  incqme  of  a  tem- 

*  James  the  Second  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  yet  in 
his  reign  the  diplomatic  expenditure  was  little  more  than  £30,000  a  year. 
See  ^e  Oommoot'  Journals,  March  20, 168|.  Gkamberlayne's  State  of  £ii- 
gland,  1684,  1686. 

t  Carte's  Life  of  Onnond.  t  Tepys's  Diary,  Feb.  14,  166  J. 

$  See  the  report  of  the  Bath  and  Montague  case,  which  was  decided  by 
Lord-keeper  Somers  in  December,  1693. 

I  During  three  quarters  of  a  year,  beginning  from  Christmas,  1689,  the  rev- 
enues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  received  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
crown.  That  officer's  accounts  are  now  in  th^  British  Museum.  (Lansdowne 
MSS.y  885.)    The  gross  revenue  for  the  three  quarters  was  not  quite  ibnr 
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.  poral  peer  was  estimated,  by  the  best-informed  persons, 
at  about  three  thousand  a  year,  the  average  income  of  a 
baronet  at  nine  hundred,  a  year,  the  average  income  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  less  than  eight  hundred  a 
year.^  A  thcmsand  a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue 
for  a  barrister.  Two  thousand  a  year  was  hardly  to  bo 
made  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  except  by  the  crown 
lawyers.!  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man 
would  have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  stipend.  In 
fact,  however,  the  stipends  of  the  higher  class  of  official 
men  were  as  large  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom  larger. 
The  lord  treasurer,  for  example,  had  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each.  The  pay- 
master of  the  forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand  a  year,  on  all  the  money  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  groom  of  the  stole  had  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  twelve  hund- 
red a  year  each,  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  a  thousand 
a  year  each.|  The  regular  salary,  however,  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age. 
From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the  great 
seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter  and  ganger,  What 
would  now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practiced  without 
disguise  and  without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commis- 
sions, pardons,  were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  every  clerk  in  every  depart- 
ment imitated,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  evil  example. 
During  the  last  century,  no  prime  minister,  however 
powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office,  and  several  prime 
ministers  have  impaired  their  private  fortune  in  sustain- 

thousand  pounds,  and  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  revenue 
was  evidently  something  considerable. 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions.  Davenant  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade.  Sir  W.  Temple  says,  **  The  revenues  of  a  House  of  Commons  have 
seldom  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand  pounds." — Memoirtt  Third  Part, 

t  Langtou*s  Conversations  with  Chief  Justice  Hale,  1672. 

t  Ohamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 
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ing  their  public  oharaoter.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  statesman  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  might  easily, 
and  without  giving  scandal,  acomnulate,  in  no  long  time 
an  estate  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  dukedom.  It  is 
probable  that  the  income  of  the  prime  minister,  during 
his  tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  sub- 
ject. The  place  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.'^  The 
gains  of  the  Chancellor  Clalrendon,  of  Arlington,  of  Lau- 
derdale, and  of  Danby,  were  enormous.  The  sumptuous 
palace  to  which  the  populace  of  London  gave  the  name 
of  Dunkirk  House,  ibe  stately  pavilions,  the  fish-ponds, 
the  deer-park,  and  the  orangery  of  !Buston,  the  more  than 
Italian  luxury  of  Ham,  with  it&  busts,  fountains,  and  avi- 
ai^ies,  were  among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  tlie  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  violence  with  which 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  struggled  for  c^ice,  of  the  te- 
nacity with  which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations,  and 
dangers,  they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandalous  compli- 
ances to  which  they  stooped  in  order  to  retain  it.  Even 
in  our  own  age,  great  as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and  high 
as  is  the  standard  of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk 
of  a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our  public  men, 
if  the  place  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of 
State  were  worth  a  hundred  thousaiid  pounds  a  year. 
Happily  for  our  country,  the  emoluments  of  the  highest 
class  of  functionaries  have  not  only  not  grown  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  growth  of  our  opulence,  but  have  pos- 
itively diminished. 

The  fact  that  the  stim  raised  in  England  by  taxation 
has,  in  a  time  not  exceeding  two  long  lives,  been  multi- 
plied thirty-fold,  is  strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem 
appalling.  But  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase 
of  the  public  burdens  may  perhaps  be  reassured  when  they 
have  considered  the  increase  of  the  public  resources.  In 
the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  far  ex- 

*  See  the  Travels  of  the  Gi*and-duke  Oosmo. 

T 
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ceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  indus- 
try;  yet  agriculture  W£U3  in  what  would  now  he  consid- 
ered as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The  arable  land 
and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed  by  the  best  political 
arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount  to  much  nlore  than 
half  the  area  of  the  kingdom.")^  The  remainder  was  be- 
lieved to  consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  compu- 
tations are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road-books  and  maps 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  those  books  and  maps, 
it  is  clear  that  many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an 
endless  succession  of  orchards,  hay-fields,  and  bean-fields,^ 
then  ran  through  nothing  but  heath,  swamp,  and  warren.t 
In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age 
for  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge-row  is  to  be 
seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  ap- 
pear as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain.|  At  Enfield,  hardly  out 
of  sight  of  the  smoke  of- the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five- 
and-twenty  miles  in  circumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses  and  scarcely  any  inclosed  fields.  Deer,  as 
free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered  there  by  thoii- 
sands.§  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  wild  animals  of  large 
size  were  then  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.  The 
last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  preserved  for  the 
royal  diversion,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ravage  the  culti> 
vated  land  with  their  tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the 
exasperated  rustics  during  the  license  of  the  civil  war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had  been  slain 
in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.     But  many  breeds,  now  extinct  or 

*  King's  Nut.  and  Polit.  Conclusions.    Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

t  See  the  Itineraram  Anglice,  1675,  by  John  Ogilby,  Cosmognipher  Royal. 
In  some  of  his  maps  the  roads  through  inclosed  country  are  marked  by  lines, 
and  the  roads  throogh  miinclosed  country  by  dots.  The  propoition  of  unin 
closed  country  seems  to  have  been  veiy  great  From  Abi^don  to  Glouces- 
ter, for  example,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  sin^  in 
closure,  and  scarcely  one  inclosure  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

t  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interesting  drawmgs  are  in  the  noble  coUeo- 
don  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  British  Museum. 

$  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jone^,  1675. 
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rare,  both  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  were  still  common. 
The  fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  oounties,  held  almost  ad 
saoredt  as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  considered  as  a  mere 
nuisance.  Oliver  St.  John  told  the  Long  Parliament  that 
Sttafibrd  was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to 
whom  some  law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who  was 
to  be  snared  by  any  means,'  and  knocked  on  the  head  with- 
out pity.  This  illustration  would  be  by  no  means  a  hap- 
py one,  if  addressed  to  country  gentlemen  of  our  time ; 
but  in  St.  John's  days  there  were  bot  seldom  great  mas- 
sacres of  .foxes,  ^  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged  with  all 
the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered:  traps  were  set;  nets 
were  spread ;  no  quarter  was  given ;  and  to  shoot  a  female 
with  cub  was  considered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  grat- 
itude of  the  neighbdrhood.  The  red  deer  were  then  as 
Common  in  Oloucestershire  and  Hampshire  as  they  now 
are  among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one  occasion.  Queen 
Anne,  on  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less 
than  five  hundred.  The  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the  southern 
forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on 
the  side  of  every  hill  where  the  oopsewood  grew  thick. 
The>  wild-oats  were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing 
round  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury  and  Need- 
wood.  The  yellow-breasted  martin  was  still  pursued  in 
Cranbourne  Chase  for  his  fiir,  reputed  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  sable.  Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  preyed  on  fish  along 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the  downs,  from  the  British 
Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bustards  strayed  in  troops  of 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The -marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  were 
covered  during  some  months  of  every  year  by  immense 
douds  of  cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  prepress  of  cul- 
tivation has  extirpated.  Of  others,  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at  a  specimen 
as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  Polar  bear.")^ 

*  See  White's  Selborae;  Bell's  Histoiy  of  BrkuhQaadiupeda;  Gentleman's 
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The  progress  of  this  great  change  can  nowhere  be  more 
clearly  traced  than  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  numbet 
of  inclosure  acts  p^issed  since  King  George  the  Second 
came  to  the  thrt)ne  exceeds  fdur  thousand.  The  area  in^- 
closied  under  the  authority  of  those  acts  exceeds,  on  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  ten  thousand  square  miles.  How  jnany 
square  miles  which  formerly  lay  waste  have,  during  the 
same  period,  been  fenced  and  carefidly  tilled  by  the  pro- 
prietors, without  any  application  to  the  Legislature,  ^can 
only  be  conjectured.  But^it  seems  hi^Iy  probable  that 
a  fiourth  part  of  England  has  been^  in  the  cgurse  of  little 
hidre  than  a  century,  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden,    i^ 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  the  best  culti- 
vated, the  farming,  though  greatly  improved  since  the 
civil  war,  was  not  such  as  would  now  be  thought  skillful. 
To  this  day  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  public 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtsoning  accurate  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil.  The  historian  must 
^  therefore  follow,  with  some  misgivings,  the  gui4anoe  of 
those  writers  on  statistics  whose  reputation  for  diligence 
and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present  an  average  crop 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  is  supposed  consid- 
erably to  exceed  thirty  millions  of  quarters.  The  crop 
of  wheat  ^ould  be  thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve 
millions  of  quarters.  According  to  the  computation  made 
in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  the  whole  quantity 
of  whe^t,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  then  annually  grown 
in  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of 
quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated  only 
on  the  strongest  clay,  and  consumed  only  by  those  who 
Were  in  easy  circumstances,  he  estimated  at  less  than  two 
millions  of  quarters.  Charles  DavjBhant,  an  acute  and 
welt-informed,  though  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous 

Recreation,  1686;  Aubrey's  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  1685;  Morton's  His- 
tory of  Northamptonshire,  1712;  Willoughby's  Ornithology,  by  Ray,  1678; 
Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Broome's  Account  of 
Birds  found  in  Norfolk. 
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politician)  differed  from  King  as  to  some  of  the  items  of 
the  acoount,  but  came  to  nearly  the  same  general  con*^ 
elusions.'^ 

The  r(^tion  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly  understood* 
I^  was  knowi),  indeed^  that. some  vegetables  lately  intro- 
daoed  into  our  ialand,  particularly  the  turnip^  aflbrded 
excellent  nutriment  in  winter  to.  sheep  and  oxen;  hut 
it  w^  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  man** 
ner.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  them 
alive  during  the  season  when  the  grass  is  scanty.  They 
were  killed  in  grea^t  numbers,  and  salted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  weather  i  and,  during  several  months,  even 
the  gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food,  except 
game  and  river  fish,  which  were  consequently  mueh  more 
important  articles  in  housekeeping  than  at  present.  It* 
appears  from  the  NorthuiQberland  Household  Book  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never  • 
eaten  eyen  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a  great  earl, 
except  during  the  short  interval  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas.  !3ut  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  an  im* 
provement  had  taken  place ;  and  under  Charles  tiie  Sec- 
ond it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that  fam- 
ilies laid  in  their  stock  of  sfdt  provisions,  then  called  Mar* 
tinmas  beetf 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 
driven  to  our  markets.^  Our  native  horses,  though  serv- 
iceable, were  held  in  small  esteem^  and  fetched  low  prices. 
They  were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest  of  those 
who  computed  the  national  wealth,  at  not  more  than  fifty 
shillings  each.  Foreign  breeds  were  greatly  preferred. 
Spanish  jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and 
were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war.  The 
coaches  of  the  aristocracy  were  drawn  by  gray  Flemish 

*  Kmg's  Natural  and  Political  Conclnsiona ;  Davenant  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade.  t  See  the  Almanacs  of  1684  and  1685. 

t  See  Mr.  M'CoUoch'B  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  Part  iii., 
chap,  i.,  sec.  6. 
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mares,  which  trotted,  as  it  was  thought,  with  a  peculicur 
grace,  and  endured  better  than  any  cattle  reared  in  our 
island  the  work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipstge  over 
the  rugged  pavement  of  London.  Neither  the  modern 
dray-horse  nor  the  modern  race-horse  wai9  then  known. 
At  a  much  later  period,  the  ancestors  of  the  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  which  all  foreigners  now  class  among  the 
chief  wonders  of  London,  were  brought  from  the  marshes 
of  Walcheren ;  the  ancestor^  qf  Childers  and  Eclipse  from 
the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already,  however,  there  was  among 
our  nobility  and  gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements  of 
the  turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs  by  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt;  and,  with  this 
view,  a  considerable  number  of*  barbs  had  lately  been 
brought  into  the  country.  Two  men  whose  authority  on 
such  subjects  was  held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Six  John  Fenwick,  pronounced  that  the  mesin- 
est  hack  ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce  a 
finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected  from  the  best  sire 
of  our  native  breed.  They  would  not  readily  have  be- 
lieved that  a  time  would  oome  when  the  princes  and  no- 
bles of  neighboring  lands  would  be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses 
from  England  as  ever  the  English  had  been  to  obtain  horses 
from  Barbary.* 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce,  though 
great,  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
our  mineral  wealth.  In  1685,  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which 
had)  more  than  two  thousand  years  before,  attracted  the 
Tjn^ian  sails  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still  one 
of  the  most  valuable  subterranean  productidns  of  the  isl- 
and. The  quantity  annually  extracted  from  the  earth 
was  found  to  be,  some  years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons, 

*  King  aiid  Davenant  as  before ;  The  Dake  of  Newcastle  on,  Horseman- 
ship ;  Gentleman's  Recreation,  16S6.  The  **  dappled  Flanders  mares"  were 
marks  of  greatness  id  the  time  of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,  originated,  I 
Suspect,  in  the  preference  generally  given  to  the  gray  mares  of  Flanders  over 
the  finest  coach-horses  of  England. 
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protably  about  a  third  of  what  it  now  is,^  But  the  veins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  the  same  region  were,^  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second^  altogether  neglected,  nor  did  any 
iand-owner  take  them  into  the  account  in  estimating  the 
value  of  hia  property.  Cornwall  and  Wales  at  presen^t 
yield  annually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper,  worth 
near  a  million  and  a  half  Stirling,  that  is  to  say,  worth 
about  twice  as  much  as  th6  annual  produce  of  all  English 
mines  of  aU  descriptions  in  the  seventeenth  century^.*);  The 
first  bed  of  rock  salt  bad  been  discovered  not  long  after 
the  Restoration  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  worked  in  that  age.  The  salt  which  was  obtained 
by  a  rude  process  firom  brine-pits  was  held  in  no  high  es- 
timation. The  pans  in  which  the  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench  ;  and,  lyhen  the 
evaporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left 
was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  food.  Pl^ysicians  attrib- 
uted thQ  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints  which  were 
common  among  the  English  to  this  unwholesome  condi- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  apd  there  was  a  regular  and  considerable 
importation  from  France.  At  present  our  springs  and 
mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but  send 
annually  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent 
salt  to  foreign  countries.^ 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improvement  of  our 
iron  works.  Such  works  had  long  existed  in  our  island, 
but  had  not  prospered,  and  had  been  regarded  with  no  fa- 
vorable  eye  by  the  government  and  by  the  public.     It  was 

,  not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for  smelting  the  ore ; 

^  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  wood  excited  the  alarm  of 

*  SeQ.  a  durious  note  by  Tonkin,  in  Lord  De  Dun6t&nville*8  edition  of  Ca- 
rew'g  Survey  of  Oorawall. 

t  Borlase's  Natural  Histoiy  of  Cornwall,  175S.  Tbe  quantity  of  copper 
now  produced  I  have  taken  from  parliamentary  returns.  Davenant,  in  1700, 
estimated  the  annual  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  England  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  53,  Nov.,  1669 ;  No.  66,  Deo.,  1670 ;  No. 
103,  May,  1674;  No.  156,  Feb.,  168J. 
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politicians.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had 
been  loud  complaints  that  whole  forests  were  out  down 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  tiie  ParUa* 
ment  had  interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufacturers  from 
burning  timber.  The  manufacture  consequently  languish- 
ed. At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seccmd,  great 
pwrt  of  the  iron  which  was  used  in  the  country  was  im- 
ported from  abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity  cast  here 
annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  tons. 
At  present  the  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state 
if  less  than  eight  hundred  thousaiid  tons  are  produced  in 
a  year.^lF 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than  iron  itself, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal,  though  very  little  used 
in  any  species  of  manufSa^cture,  was  already  the  ordinary 
fuel  in  some  districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which' could  easily  be 
supplied  by  water  carriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  quantity  then  extracted  firora 
the  pits  was  consumed  in  London.  The  eonsumption  of 
London  seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age  enormous,  and 
was  often  mentioned  by  them  as-  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  the  imperial  city.  They  scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed 
when  they  affirmed  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
chaldrons,  that  is  to  say,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles- tiie  Second,  brought  to  the  Thames.  At  present 
near  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required  yearly 
by  the  metropolis ;  and  the  whole  annual  produce  can  noty 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  millions  of  tons-f 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  progress,  the 

*  Yarranton,  England's  Improyement  by  Sea  and  Land,  1677;  Porter's 
Progress  of  the  Nation.  See,  also,  a  remarkably  penpicaoos  history,  in  small 
compass,  of  the  English  iron  wcn^ksi  in  Mt,  M*Oalloch's  Statistacal  Aoooant 
of  the  British  Empire. 

t  See  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684,  1686;  An^ae  Metropolis^ 
1691.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  coal  brooght  into  London  appeared,  by  the 
pailiamentary  returns,  to  be  3,460,000  tons. 
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rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  almost  con- 
stantly rising.  In  some  distriots  it  has  i^ultipiied  more 
than  tenfold.  In  some  it  has  not  mc^e  than  doubled.  It 
has  probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided  among  the 
country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  persons  whose  position  and 
character  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  clearly  un- 
derstand, for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important  conjunctures, 
determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  men  bear- 
ing a  close  resemblance  to  their  descendants,  the  county 
members  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we 
are  familiar.  The  modem  country  gentleman  generally 
receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a  distinguished 
school  to  a  distinguished  college,  and  has  every  opportu- 
nity to  become  an  excellent  scholar.  He  has  generally 
seen  something  of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  life  has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him  into  the  country. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the 
rural  seats  of  the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  Wears  her  most  alliiring  form.  In  the  buildings,  good 
sense  and  good  taste  combine  to  produce  a  happy  union 
of  the  comfortable  and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the 
musical  instruments,  the  library,  would  in  any  other  coun- 
try be  considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be  an  eminently 
polished  and  accomplished  man.  A  country  gentleman 
who  witnessed  the  Revolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield 
to  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as  compared  with  hia 
posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  generally  uilder  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing,  with  little  interruption,  on  his  estat<j. 
To  travel  on  the  Continent,  to  maintedn  an  establishment 
in  London,  or  even  to  visit  London  frequently,  were  pleas- 
ures in  which  only  the  great  proprietors  could  indulge; 
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It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  of  the  squires  whose 
names  were  in  King  Charles's  oommis^ns  of  peace  and 
lieutenancy,  not  one  in  twenty  went  to  toWn  once  in  five 
years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris. 
Many  lords  of  manors  had  received  an  education  differing 
little  firom  that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an 
estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat  of 
his  family,  "with  no  better  tutors  than  grooms  and  game- 
keepers, and.  scarce  attained  learning  enough  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college^ 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclu- 
sion  of  the  old  hall,  and  there,  imless  his  mind  was  very 
happily  constituted  by  nature,  s6on  forgot  his  academical 
pursuits  in  rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  seri- 
ous employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He  exam- 
ined samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and  on  market  days 
made  bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop-iner- 
chants.  His  chief  pleasures  were  commonly  derived  firom 
field-sports  and  firom  an  unrefined  sensuality.  His  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we  should  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns.  His 
oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse  were 
uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was 
easy  to  dispeim,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
whether  he  came  firom  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  decorating  his  abode,  and,  if 
he  attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced  any  thing  but 
deformity.  The  litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the 
windows  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and  goose- 
berry bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door.  His  table  was 
loaded  with  coarse  plenty,  and  guests  were  cordially  wel- 
comed to  it ;  but,  as  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was 
general  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  for- 
tune did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  assemblies 
daily  witti  claret  or  canary,  strong  beer  was  the  ordinary 
beverage.  The  quantity  of  beer  consumed  in  those  days 
was  indeed  enormous ;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  butaU 
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that  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It  was  only 
at  great  houses  or  on  great  obcasions  that  foreign  drink 
was  placed  on  the  board.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose 
business  it  had  oommonly  been  to  cook  the  repast,  retired 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured,  and  left  the  gen- 
tlemen to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The  coarse  jollity  of  the 
afternoon  was  often  prolonged  till  the  revelers  were  laid 
under  the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman. caughi 
glimpses  of  the  great  world,  and  what  he  saw  of  it  tended 
rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  his  understanding. 
His  opinions  respecting  religion,  government,^  foreign 
countries,  and  former  times,  having  been  derived,  not  from 
study,  fircnn  observation,  or  from  conversation  with  enlight- 
ened companions,  but  from  such  traditions  as  were  cur- 
rent in  his  own  small  circle,  wipre  the  opinions  of  a  child. 
He  adhered  to  them,  however,  with  the  obstinacy  which 
iiB  generally  found  in  ignorant  men  accustomed  to  be  fed 
with  flattery.  His  animosities  were  numerous  and  bitter. 
He  hated  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irish- 
men, papists  and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists, Quakers  and  Jews.  Toward  London  and  London- 
ers he  felt  an  aversion  which  more  than  once  produced  im- 
portant political  effects.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  in 
tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  ojr  a  still- 
room  maid  of  the  present  day.  They  stitched  and  spun, 
brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the 
crust  for  the  yenison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  a  rustic  miller  or  ale-house  keeper  of  our 
time.  There  are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his 
character  still  to  be  noted,  which  will  greatiy  modify  this 
estimate.  Unlettered  as  he  was  and  unpolished,  he  was 
still  in  some  most  important  points  a  gentleman.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  was  dis- 
tinguishedby  many  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities 
which  belong  to  aristocrats.     His  family  pride  was  beyond 
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that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies 
and  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbors,  a;id  oould  tell  which 
of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right,  and 
which  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grand- 
sons of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  those  .who  dwelt  around  him  a 
rude  patriarchal  justice,  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
blunders  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  bet- 
ter than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  train- 
bands ;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  it  anight  move 
the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, raised  his  ohdracter  in  his  owp  eyes  and  in  ihe  eyes 
of  bis  neighbors.  Nor,  indeed,  was  his  soldiership  justly 
a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county  there  were  elderly 
gentlemen  who^had  seen  servioe  which  was  no  child's  play. 
One  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch  over  the  scar 
which  he  had  received  at  Naseby.  A  third  had  defended 
his  old  house  till  Pairfiwc  had  blown  in  the  door  with  a 
petard. .  The  presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their 
old  swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories  about 
Goring  .and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  musters  of  militia  an 
earnest  and  warlike  aspect  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Even  those  country  gentlemen  who  were 
too  young  to  have  themselves  exchanged  blows  with  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had,  from  childhood,  been 
surrounded  by  the  traces  of  recent  war,  and  fed  with  sto- 
ries of  the  martial  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles. 
i/^Thus  the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  compounded  of  two  elements  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  imited.  His  ignorance 
and  uncouthness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would, 
in  our  time,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and  a 
breeding  thoroughly  plebeian;  yet  he  was  essentially  a 
patrician,  and  had,  in  large  measure,  both  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  which  flourish  among  men  set  from  their  birth 
in  high  place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observance, 
and  to  self-respect     It  is  not  easy  for  a  generation  which 
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is  accustomed  to  find  chivalrous  sentiments  only  in  com- 
pany with  liberal  studied  and  polished  manners  to  image 
to  itself  a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  accent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters  of  gen- 
ealogy and  precedence,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life  rather 
than  see  a  stain  cast  on  the  honor  of  his  house.  It  is 
only,  however,  by  thus  joining  together  things  si^dom  or 
never  found  together  in  our  own  experience,  that  we  can 
form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  strength  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  which  long  supported,  with  strange  ^delity,  the  inter- 
est of  his  descendants.  '~ 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untraveted  country  gentleman 
was  commonly  a  Tory ;  but,  though  devotedly  attached 
to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  had  no,  partiality  for  courtiers 
and  ministers.  He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
Whitehall  was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind ; 
that  of  the  great  sums  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Restoration,  part  had  been 
embezzled  by  cunning  politicians,  and  part  squandered  on 
buffoons  and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout  English  heart 
swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  should  be  subject  to  French  dictation. 
Being  himself  generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an 
old  Cavalier,  he  reflected  with  bitter  resentment  on  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  the  Stuarts  had  requited  their  best 
friends.  Those  who  heard  him  grumble  at  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  and  at  the  profusion  with  which 
wealth  was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn  and 
Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed  him  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion. But  all  this  ill  humor  lasted  only  till  the  throne  was 
really  in  danger.  It  was  precisely  when  those  whom  the 
sovereign  had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors  shrank  from 
his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so  surly  and  mutin- 
ous in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  rallied  round  him  in  a 
body.  Thus,  after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  mis- 
government  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his  res- 
cue in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  secretaries  of  state 
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and  lords  of  the  Treasury  had  deserted  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  oomplete  victory  over  the  Opposition ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  shown*  equal 
loyalty  to  his  brother  James,  if  James  would,  even  at  the 
moment,  have  refrained  from  outraging  their  strongest 
feeling ;  for  there  was  one  institution,  and  <Hie  only,  which 
they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that 
institution  was  the  Church  of  England.  Their  love  of 
tiie  Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  medi- 
tation. Few  among  them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history,  for  adher- 
ii^  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual,  and  her  polity  ;  nor  were 
they,  as-a  class,  by  any  means  strict  observers  of  that  code 
of  morality  which  is  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men  may  be  rpady 
to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  persecute  i^thout  pity,  for  a 
religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand,  and  whpse 
precepts  they  habitually  disobey .# 
-,— The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement  in  Toryism 
than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. It  is  to  be  oDserved,  however,  that  the  individual 
clergymcm,  as  compared  with  the  individual  gentleman, 
then  ranked  much  lower  than  in  these  days.  The  tnain 
support  of  the  Church  was  derived  from  thQ  tithe,  and  the 
tithe  bore  to  the  rent  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  at  pres- 
ent. King  estimated  the  whole  income  of  the  parochial 
and  collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at  only  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  a  year.  It  is  certcdnly  now  more 
than  seven  times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two 
sums.  It  follows  that  rectcnrs  and  vicars  must  have  been, 
as  compared  with  the  neighboring  knights  and  squites, 
much  poor^r  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

*  My  9otio;i  of  tiip  country  gentleman  of  the  seyenteenth  centniy  has  been 
derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated.  I  must  leave  my 
description  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  studied  the  history  and  the 
tighter  literature  of  that  age. 
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The  place  pf  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  Reformation.  Before  that  event, 
ecclesiastics  ha4  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords;:  had;  in  wealth  und  splendor,  equaled,- and  some- 
times outshone,  th^  greatest  of  the  temporal  tiarons,  and 
had  generaUy  held  the  highest  civil  offices.  The  lord 
treasurer  was  often  a  bishop.  The  lord  ohflinoellor  was 
almost  always  so.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen. 
Churchmen  transacted  the  most  impprtauct  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  almoiBt  all  that  large  portip^^of  the  adimur 
istration^  which  rude  and  warlike  nobles  were  incompetent 
to  .conduct,  was  considered  as  especially  beloi^^ing  to  di* 
vines.  Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of 
camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,' desirous  to  rise 
in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the  tonsure.  Among  them 
were  soiis  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  and  near 
kinsmen  of  the  throne>  Soroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers, 
StafTords,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  belonged 
the  rents  of  immense  domains j  and  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  there- 
fore, no  line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious 
and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood.  Then  came  a 
violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  de- 
prived the  Church  at  once  of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth, 
and  of  her  predominance  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury  or 
an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among  the  peers,^  and  possessed 
of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful  earl.  The  prince- 
ly splendor  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of  William  of 
Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat  of  the  car- 
dinal, the  silver  cross  of  the  legate,  were  no  more.  The 
clergy  had  also  lost  the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural 
reward  of  superior  mental  cultivation.  Once  the  circum- 
stance that  a  man  could  read  had  raised  a  presumption 
that  he  was  in  orders;  but  in  an  age  which  produced 
such  laymen  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger 
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Asoham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Fraocis 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  calling  away  pre- 
lates froip  their  diooeses  to  negotiate. treaties,  to  superin- 
tend the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice.  The  spiritual 
character  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high 
civil  office,  hut  began  to  be  regarded  as  a,,  disqualification. 
Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced  so  many  able,  aspirii^,  and  high-born  youths  to  as- 
sume the  ecclesiastical  habit,  ceased  to  exist.  Not  one 
parish  in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  family 
considered  as  a  maintenance.  There  were  still,  indeed, 
prizes  dn  the  Church,  but  they  were  few,  and  even  the 
highest  were  mean  when  compared  with  the  glory  which 
had  once  surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beggarly  to  those 
who  remembered  the  imperial  pomp  of  Wolsey,  his  pala- 
ces, which  had  become  the  favorite  abodes  of  royalty, 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptuous  ta- 
bles daily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four  gorgeous  copes 
in  his  chapel,  his  running  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and  his 
body-guards  with  gilded  pole-axes.  Thus  the  sacerdotal 
office  lost  its  attraction  for  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  century  which  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took  orders.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two  sons  of 
peers  were  bishops ;  four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were  priests, 
and  held  valuable  preferment;  but  these  rare  exceptions 
did  not  take  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  body. 
The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian 
class ;  and,  indeed,  for  one  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gen- 
tleman, ten  were  mere  menial  servants.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  divines  who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose  ben- 
efices were  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable  revenue,  lived 
in  the  houses^  of  laymen.  It  had  long  been  evident  that 
this  practice  tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character. 
Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  effect  a  change ;  and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders  that  none 
but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume  to  keep  domestic 
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chaplains.'^  But  tbea^  iqjonctions  had  beoQiQ^  obsolete. 
Indeed,  during  the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  many  of 
tiie  ejected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  couM  ob- 
tain bread  and  shdter  only  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
households  of  Royalist  gentlemen ;  and  the  habits  which 
had  been  formed  in  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long 
after  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy. 
In,  the  mansions  of  m^n  of  liberal  sentiments  and  culti- 
vated understandings,  the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated 
with  urbanity  and  kindness*  His  conversation,  his  lite* 
rary  assistance,  his  spiritual  advice^  were  ccmsidered  as  an 
ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his  stipend. 
But  this  was  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  gen« 
tlemeii.  The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every 
day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A  ycmng  Le^ 
vite- — such  was  tiie  phrase  then  in  use — ^might  be  had 
for  his  board,  a  snmll  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and 
mi^t  not  only  perform  his  own  professional  functions, 
might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listen- 
ers, might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for 
bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovel-board,  but  might 
also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.^  Some- 
times the  reverend  mail  nailed  up  the  apricots,  cmd  some- 
times he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He  .oast  r^  the  farrier's 
biUs.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel. 
If  be  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  feunily,  he  was^  ex- 
pected to  content  himself  with  the  plainest  fore.  He 
might  fill  himself  with  the  xx)med  beef  and  the  carrots'; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  made  their  ap- 
pearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was 
smnmoned  to  return  thanks  foor  the  repast,  from  a  great 
part  of  which  he  had  been  excluded*! 

*  See  Heylin's  Cyprianus  Anglicus. 

t  Eachard,  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy;  Oldham,  Satire  ad- 
-iressed  to  a  Friend  aboat  to  leave  Ihe  University;  Tatler,  255,  258.  That 
the  English  clergy  were  a  low-bom  class,  is  remarked  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Grand- doke  Cosmo. 

u 
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Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  be  was  presented 
to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him  ;  but  he  often  found 
it  necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment  by  a  species  of 
simony,  which  fornishcd  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleas- 
antry to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers.  With  his 
cure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had  or- 
dinarily been  in  the  patron^s  service ;  and  it  was  well  if 
she  was  not  suspected  of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's 
favor.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  connections 
which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  is  the  most  certain  indication  of,  the  place  whidi 
the  order  held  in  the  social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writing 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  com- 
plained bitterly,  not  only  that  the  country  attorney  and 
the  country  apothecary  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the 
country  clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  earn- 
estly inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honorable  family  was  to 
give  no  encoure^ement  to  a  lover  in  orders,  and  that,  if 
any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept,  she  .was  almost  as 
much  disgraced  as  by  an  illicit  amour.^  Clarendon,  who 
assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  confusion  of  ranks  which  the  Great  Rebellion 
had  produced,  tliat  some  damsels  of  noble  families  had  be- 
stowed themselves  on  divines.!  A  waiting-woman  was 
generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a 
parson.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  had 
given  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanction  to  this  preju- 
dice, by  issuing  special  orders  that  no  clergyman  should 
presume  to  marry  a  servant-girl  without  the  consent  of 
her  master  or  mistress.^      During  several  generations, 

*  "A  causidico,  medicastro,  ipsaquo  ailificum  farragine,  ecclesia)  rector 
aut  vicarias  contemnitur  et  fit  ladibrio.  (^entiB  et  familia  nitor  sacris  ordi-' 
nibas  pollutos  oeosetur :  fceminisqae  natalitio  insigniboa  uoicam  incalcatar 
saepitiB  prfficeptum,  ne  modestiaB  nanfragiam  faoiant,  aut  (qaod  idem  anribuf 
tarn  delicatolis  aooat),  ne  clerioo  se  nuptas  dari  patiantar." — ^Anglis  Notitia, 
by  T.  Wood,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1686.  t  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.,  21. 

t  See  the  IiynnctionB  of  1550,  in  ^ishop  Sparrow's  Collection.  Jeremy 
Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Pride,  speaks  of  this  ii\janction  with  a  bitterness 
which  proresthat  his  own  pride  had  not  been  effectually  tamed. 
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accordingly,  the  relation  between  priests  and  hand-maid^ 
ens  was  a  theme  for  endless  jest ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  single 
instance  of  a  clergyman  who  wins  a  spouse  above  the 
rank  of  a  oook.#  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
himself  a  priest,  remarked  that,  in  a  great  household,  the 
chaplain  ^as  the  resource  of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character 
had  been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward,  f 

In  general,  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chaplainship  for 
a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  class  of  vexations  for  another.  Not  one  living  in  fif- 
ty  enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  conifort- 
My.  As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes  ap- 
peared more  and  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parson- 
age and  in  his  single  oassook.  Often  it  was  only  by  toil- 
ing on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung- 
carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread;  nor  did  his  ut- 
most exertions  always  prevent  the  bailifis  from  taking 
his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand  in  execution.  It  was  a 
white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of 
a  great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat 
and  ate.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the  children 
of  the  neighboring  peasantry.  His  boys  followed  the  plow, 
and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study  he  found  im- 
possible, for  the  advpwson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theological 
library ;  and  he  might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky 
if  he  had  ten  or  twelve  dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots 
and  pans  on  his  shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in  the  En- 
glish Church  of  ministers  distinguished  by  abilities  and 

*  Boger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  Boll  and  the  Nnrse  in 
Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  Smirk  and  Soaan  in  Shadwell's  Lancashire  Witches,  are 
instances.  t  Swift's  Directions  to  Senrants 
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learning.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  tiliat  these  ministers 
were  nQt  scattered  among  tiie  nural  p(^ptilation.  They 
were  brought  together  at  a  few  places  where  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  where  the  op- 
portunities of  vigorous  intellectual  exercise  were  frequent.* 
At  such  places  were  to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts, 
by  eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  lit^ature,  of  science, 
and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church  victOTiously  against  her- 
etics and  skeptics,  to  command  the  attention  of  frivolous 
and  worldly  congregations,  to  guide  the  deliberai^ms  of 
senates,  JEuld  to  make  religion  respectable,  even  in  the 
most  disscdute  of  courts.  Some  of  tliem  labored  to  fietth* 
om  ihe  abysses  of  metaphysical  theology ;  some  were 
deeply  versed  ill  biblioed  criticism ;  and  some  threw  light 
.  on  the  ^darkest  parts  of  ecdesiastical  history.  Some  proved 
themselves  consummate  masters  of  logic.  Some  culti- 
vated rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and  success,  that  their 
discourses  are  still  justly  valued  as  models  of  style.  These 
eminent  men  were  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  ex- 
ception, at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathedrals,  or  in 
the  capital.  ^  Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge ;  and 
Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Cud- 
"Vrorth  and  Henry  More  were  still  living  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford.  Prideaux 
was'  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  close  of 
Salisbury.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  the  London  clergy, 
who  were  always  spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  that  the  famo 
of  their  profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  were  up- 
held. The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were  occu- 
pied about  this  ^ime  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men, 
from  among  whom  was  selected  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.  Sherlock  preached  at  the  Temple, 
TiUotsoQ  at  Lincoln's  Izm,  Wake  and  Jeremy  Collier  at 
Gray's  Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Rolls,  Stillingfleet  at  St.  Paul's 
Cailiedral,  Patrick -at  St  Paul's,  Covent  Ghirden,  Fowler 

*  This  distiiiotioA  between  oonntrf  clergy  and  town  dergy  is  stron^y 
marked  by  Eaohard,  and  can  not  bnt  be  obeerred  by  every  person  who  has 
studied  ^m  ecclesiastical  blstoiy  of  that  age. 
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at  8t  Giles^  Cripplegate,'  Sharp  at  St.  Qilea'8  in  the 
Fields,  Tennisoa  at  St.  Martin's^  Sprat  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Beyeridge  at  St.  Peter's  in  CpmhiU.  Of  these  twelve  men, 
all  of  high  note  in  eoolesiastioal  history,  ten  became  bj[s|i- 
ops,  and  fonr  archbishops.  Meanwhile,  almost  the  only 
important  theological  works  which  came  forth  from  a  ru- 
ral parsonage  were  those  of  George  Bnll,  afterward  Bishop 
of  St  David's;  and  Bull  never  would  have  produced  those 
wc^ks  had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library  such  as  probacy  no  Jj 
other  country  clergyman  in  England  posses8ed*4fF  /^ 

Thus  the  AngUoan  priesthood  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  in  manners,  and  in  so- 
cial position^  differed  widely  from  eaoh  other.  One  sec* 
tion,  trained  for  cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar 
with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning;  men  able  to  en- 
counter Hobbes  6t  Bossuet  at  all  the  weapons,  of  contro- 
versy ;  men  who  could,  in  their  sermons,  set  forth  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  Christianity  with  such  justness  of 
thought  and  such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fieistidious  Buck- 
ingham forgot  to  sneer;  men  whose  address,  pditeifess, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  qualified  them  to  manage  tiie 
consciences  of  the  wealthy  and  noble ;  men  with  whom 
Hali&x  loved  to  discuss  the  interests  (^empires,  and  from 
whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  learned 
to  write.f  '5[he  other  section  was  destined  to  ruder  and 
humbler  service.  It  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not 
much  more  refined  than  small  farmers  qr  upper  servants ; 
yet  it  was  in  these  rustic  priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and 
who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  evor  attaining  high 

«NelK>n'tLifeofBnU. 

t  "  I  have  freqaently  heard  him  (Dryden)  own  with  pleasure  that,  if  he 
had  any  talent  for  English  prose,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the 
writings  of  the  great  Archbishop  Tillotson." — Congreve*$  Dedication  of  Dry- 
dm't  Play9. 
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professional  honors,  that  the  professional  spirit  was  strong- 
est. Among  those  divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  uni- 
versities and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had  at- 
tained, or  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain,  opulence 
and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable  in  numbers,  and 
more  respectable  in  character,  leaned  toward  constitution- 
al  principles  of  government,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  an^  Baptists,  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  full  toleration  granted  to  all  Protestant  seets, 
and  would  even  have  consented  to  make  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy  for  the  purpose  of  C(mciliating  honest  and  can- 
did Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudinarianism  was  held 
in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  He  was,  indeed,  proud- 
er of  his  ragged  gown  than  his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and 
of  their  scarlet  hoods.  The  very  consciousness  that  there 
was  little  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  villagers  to  whom  he  preached,  led  him  to  hold 
immoderately  high  the  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  office 
which  was  his  single  title  to  reverence.  Having  lived  in 
seclusion,  an.d  having  had  little  opportunity  of  correcting 
his  opinions  by  reading  or  conversation,  he  held  and  taught 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  of  passive 
obedience,  and  of  non<-resistance  in  all  their  crude  absurd- 
ity. Having  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war  against 
the  neighboring  dissenters,  he  too  often  hated  them  for 
thp  wrongs  which  he  had  done  them,  and  found  no  fault 
with  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except 
that  those  odious  laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge.  Whatever 
influence  his  office  gave  him  was  exerted  with  passionate 
zeal  on  the  Tory  side ;  and  that  influence  was  immense. 
It  wouki  be  a  great  error  to  imagine,  because  the  coun- 
i^y  rector  was  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentleman, 
because  he  could  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  young  ladies  at  the  manor  house,  because  he  was  not 
asked  into  the  parlors  of  the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink 
and  smoke  with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  present.  The  in- 
fluence, of  a  class  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  con- 
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eideration  which  the  members  of  that  class  enjoy  in  their 
individual  capacity.  A  cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted 
personage  than  a  begging  friar ;  but  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  suppose  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
exercised  a  greater  dominion  over  the  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  Ireland,  at  pres- 
ent, a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in  society  than  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  yet  there  are  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  few  counties  where  a  combination  of  priests 
would  not  carry  an  election  against  a  combination  of  peers. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  pulpit  was  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  what  the  periodical  press  now  is. 
Scarce  any  of  the  clowns  who  came  to  the  pcurish  church 
ever  saw  a  gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Ill  informed 
as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet  better  in- 
formed than  themselves :  he  had  every  week  an  opportu- 
nity of  haranguing  them ;  and  his  harangues  were  never 
answered.  At  every  importcmt  conjuncture,  invectives 
against  the  Whigs  and  exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's 
Anointed  resounded  at  once  from  many  thousands  of  pul- 
pits ;  and  the  effect  was  formidable  indeed.  Of  all  the 
causes  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment, produced  the  violent  reaction  against  the  Exclu- 
sionists,  the  most  potent  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
of  the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  coun- 
try clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural  districts  was  in  some 
measure  counterbedanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry, 
an  eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race.  ^The  petty 
proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  fields,  and  enjoyed  a 
modest xompotonco,  wthout  affecting  to  have  scutcheons 
and  crests,' or^aspiring  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then 
formed  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  nation  than  at 
present.  If  we  may  trust  the  best  statistical  writ-ers  of 
that  age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pro- 
prietors, who,  with  their  families,  must  have  made  up  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  sub- 
sistence from  little  freehold  estates.    The  average  income 
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of  these  small  land-owners  was  estimated  at  between  six* 
ty  and  seventy  poonds  a  year.  It  was  eomputed  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  occupied  their  own  land  was  great- 
er than  the  number  of  those  who  fEurmed  the  land  of  oth- 
^rs.^  A  large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  leaned  toward  Puritanism ;  had^  in  the 
civil^ar,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament;  had,  after  the 
Restoration^  persisted  in  hearing  Presbyterian  dnd  Inde- 
pendent preachers ;  had,  at  elections,  strenuously  support- 
ed the  ExclusionistB ;  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
distx>very  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  proscription  of 
the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
with  unmitigated  hostility  .y 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural  life  o£  En- 
gland since  tiie  Revolution,  the  change  which  has  come 
to  paiss.in  the  cities  is  still  more  amazing.  At  present  a 
sixth  part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom 
contained  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  four  pro- 
vincial towns  contained  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense  distance, 
stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English  sea-port,  and  Nor- 
wich, tFien  the  first  English  manufiELcturing  town.  Soth 
have  since  that  time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  ri- 
vals, yet  both  have  made  great  positive  advances.  The 
population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled ;  the  population  of 
Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

•  Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  aft«r  the  Resto- 
ration, was  struck  by  the  splendor  of  the  city ;  but  h^ 
standard  was  not  high,  for  he  noted  down  a^  a  wonder  the 
circumstance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might  look  round  him 
and  see  nothing  but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other 
place  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  except  London,  did 
the  buildings  completely  shut  out  the  woods  and  fields. 
Large  as  Bristol  might  then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  ' 

*  I  have  taken  Dayenant's  estimate,  which  is  a  Utile  lower  than  King's; 
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nhall  portion  of  thef  uea  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few 
churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of.  a  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row lane!3  built  upon  vaults  of  no  great  solidity.  K  a  coiacb 
or  a  ceurt  entered  thoto  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  be  wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also 
that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore 
conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in  trucks 
drawn  by  dogs  ^  and  the  richest  inhabitants  exhibited 
their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but  by 
walking  the  streets  with  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries, 
and  by  keeping  tables  locyjied  with  good  cheer.  The  pomp 
of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  exceeded  what  was  seen 
at  any  other  place  in  England.^  The  hospitality  of  the 
city  was  widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled  their  visitors.  The 
repast  was  dressed  in  the  furnace,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  rich  brewage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine^  and 
celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This 
luxury  was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  North 
American  plantations  and  with  the  West  Indies.  .  The 
passion  for  colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  there  was 
scarce  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  ven- 
ture on  board  of  some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  An- 
tilles. Some  of  these  ventures,  indeed,,  were  not  of  the 
most  honorable  kind.  There  was,  in  the  transatlantic 
possessions  of  the  crown,  a  ^  great  demand  for  labor,  and 
this  demand  was  partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  sea-ports.  No- 
where WCLS  this  system  found  in  such  active  and  extensive 
operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even  the  first  magistrates  of 
that  city  were  not  ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  by  so 
odious  a  commerce.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city 
appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money,  to  have 
been,  in  the  year  1685,  just  five  thousand  three  hundred. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house 
to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in 
the  city  of  London  we  learn  from  the  best  authority  that 
there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to  ten  houses.     The 
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population  of  Bristol  must  therefore  have  been  twenty- 
nine  thousand  souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruitful  prov- 
ince. It  was  the  residence  of  a  l^ishop  and  of  a  chapter. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  chief  manufacture  of , the  realm. 
Some  men  distinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  re- 
cently dwelt  there  ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  except 
the  capital  and  the  universities,  had  more  attractions  for 
the  curious.  The  library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and 
the  botanical  garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought 
by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  itiiniature.  In 
the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest  town-house  in  the  kingdom 
out  of  London.  In.  this  mansion,  to  which  were  annexed 
a  tennis-court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness,  stretch- 
ing along  the  bank  of  the  Wansum,  the  noble  family -of 
Howard  frequently  resided,  and  kept  a  state  resembliiig 
that  of  petty  sovereigns.  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in 
goblets  of  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were 
of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned  the  walls. 
The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  coUeotion  of  gems  pur- 
chased by  that  Earl  of  Arundel  whose  meurbles  are  now 
among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  entertained.  Here, 
too^  all  comers  were  annually  welcomed  from  Chri^rtmas  to 
Twelfth  Night.  Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace. 
Three  coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  persons,  were 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27,  1654;  Pepys**  Diary,  June  13,  1668;  Roger 
NortVs  Lives  of  Lord-keeper  Guildford  and  of  Sir  Dudley  North ;  Petty's 
Political  Arithmetic.  I  have  taken  Petty*s  &ct8,  but  in  drawing  inferences 
firom  them  I  have  been  guided  by  King  and  Davenant,  who,  though  not  abler 
men  than  he,  had  the  advoutage  of  coming  afWr  him.  As  to  the  kidnapping 
for  which  Bristol  was  infamous,  see  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  121,  216,  and 
the  harangue  of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject,  in  the  Impartial  History  of  his  Life 
and  Death,  printed  widi  the  Bloody  Assizes.  His  style  was,  as  usual,  coarse; 
but  I  con  not  reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  gave  to  the  magistrates  of  Bris- 
tol among  his  crimes. 
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sent  every  afternoon  round  the  city  to  bring  ladi^  to  4Jie 
festivities ;  and  the  dances  were  always  followed  by  a  lux- 
urious banquet.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  canie  to  Nor- 
wich, he  was  greeted  lik6  a  king  returning  to  his  capital. 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint  Peter  Mancroft 
were  rung ;  the  guns  of  the  oastle  were  fired ;  and  the 
mayor  and  edderiiien  waited  on  their  illustrious  fellow-cit- 
izen with  complimentary  addresses.  In  the  ^ear  1693 
the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, to  be  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand souls.* 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance, were  some  other  ancient  capitals  of  shires.  In 
that  age  it  was  seldom  that  a  country  gentleman  went  up 
with  his  family  to  London.  The  county  town  was  his 
metropolis.  He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence  during 
part  of  the  yeaor.  At  all  events,  he  was  often  attracted 
thithet  by  business  and  pleasur9,  by  assizes,  quarter  ses- 
sions, elections,  musters  of  militia,  festivals,  and  races. 
There  were  the  halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet 
and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets,  opened  the  king's 
commission  twice  a  year,  v  There  were  the  markets  at ' 
which  the  corn,  the  cattle,  the  wool,  and  the  hops  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  exposed  to  sale.  There  were 
the  great  fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down.fir(to  Lon- 
don, and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores 
of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and  muslin.  There  were 
the  shops  at  which  the  best  families  in  the  neighborhood 
bought  grocery  and  millinery.  Soriie  of  these  places  de- 
rived dignity  from  interesting  historical  recollections,  from 
cathedrals  decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnificence  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  palaces  where  a  long  succession  of 
prelates  had  dwelt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venera- 
ble abodes  of  deans  and  canons,  and  from  castles  which 
had  in  the  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De  Veres,  and 

«  Fuller'B  WorthieB ;  Eveljn's  Diaiy,  Oct.  17, 1671 ;  Journal  of  E.  Browne, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jan.,  166| ;  Blomefield's  History-  of  Norfolk;  His- 
toiy  of  thd  City  and  County  of  Norwich,  2  /rols.,  1768. 
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which  bore  more  reoent  traodB  of  the  vtogeaDoe  of  Rapert 
or  of  Cromwell.        , 

Conspicpoua  among  theee.interestiilg  citiee  wiBre  York, 
the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the 
west.  Neither  can  have  contained  much  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand ;  Nottingham  probably  as 
many.  Gloucester,  renowned  for  that  resolute  defense 
whicl^  had  been  fatal  to  Charles  the  First,  had  certainly 
between  four  and  five  thousand ;  Derby  not  quite  four 
thousand.  Shrewsbury  was  the  chief  place  of  an  extens- 
ive and  fertile  district.  The  court  of  the  marches  of 
Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  language  of  the  gentry 
many  miles  round  the  Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was 
to  go  to  town.  The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imitat- 
ed, as  well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of  St.  Jameses  Park, 
in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  ISevern.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  about  seven  thousand. '^tF 

The  population  of  every  one  of  these  places  has,  since 
the  Revolution,  much  more  than  doubled.  The  popula- 
tion of  some  has  multiplied  sevenfold.  -The  streets  have 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Slate  has  succeeded  to 
thatch,  and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements  and  the 
lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  principal  shops,  and 
the  luxurious  neatness  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the 

*  The  population  of  York  appears,  from  the  retam  of  baptismfl  and  burials, 
in  Drake's  HistonTf  to  have  been  about  13;000  in  1730.  Exeter  bad  only 
17,000  inhabitants  in  1801.  The  population  of  Worcester  was  nnmbered  jost 
before  the  siege  in  1646. — See  Na$V$  History  of  Worastershire.  I  have 
made  allowance  for  the  increase  which  most  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  forty  years.  In  1740,  the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by  enu- 
meration, to  be  just  10,000. — See  Dering*$  Hittory.  The  population  of  Glou- 
cester may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  houses  which  King  fotmd 
in  thd  returns  of  hearth  money,  and  from  the  number  of  births  and  burials 
which  is  given  in  Atkyns'.s  History.  The  population  of  Derby  was  4000  in 
17 12.— See  WolleyU  MS.  History,  quoted  in  Lyum't  Magna  Britannia.  The 
population  of  Shrewsbury  was  ascertained,  in  1695,  by  actual  enumeration 
Ar  to  the  gayeties  of  Shrewsbury,  see  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer.  Far- 
qnhar's  description  is  borne  out  by  a  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  of  which 
the  burden  is  "  Shrewibiiiy  ibr  me." 
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gentry- would,  in  the  fierenteenth  oeatory,  have  Beemed 
miraculous ;  yet  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  old  capi- 
tals of  cooirtdes  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Younger  towns, 
towns  which  are  rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  our  early 
history,  and  which  sent  no  representatives  to  our  early 
Parliaments,  have,  within  the  memory  of  perscms  still  liv- 
ing, grown  to^  a  greatness  which  this  generation  contem- 
plates with  wonder  and  pride,  not  unaocon^anied  by  awe 
and  €Uixiety. 

The  moiBft  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed  known 
in  the  seventeentii  century  as  respectable  seats  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  their  rapid  progress  axul  their  vast  opulence 
were  then  sometimes  described  in  language  which  seems . 
ludicrous  to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present,  grandeur. 
One  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  among  them  was 
Manchester.  It  had  been  required  by  the  Protector  to 
send  iMna.  jcpresentative  to  his  Parliament,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a 
busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton  had,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, been  brought  thitti^r  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  but 
the  manu&ctore  was  in  its  infancy.  Whitney  betd  not  yet 
taught  how  the  raw  material  might  foe  furnished  in  quaa- 
titles  almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  yot  not  taught 
how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and  precision 
which  seem  magical.  The  whole  annual  import  did  not, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amount  to  two 
millions  of  pounds,  a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly 
supply  the  demand  of  forty-eight  hours.'  That  wonderful 
emporium,  which  in  population  and  wealth  feur  surpasses 
capitals  so  much  renowned  as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon, 
was  then  a  mean  and  ill-built  market-town,  containing  un- 
der six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not  a  single  press : 
it  now  supports  a  hxmdred  printing  establishments.  It 
then  had  not  a  single  coach :  it  now  supports  twenty 
coachmakers.^ 

*  Blome's  Britannia,  1673;  Aikin's  Ooantry  round  Manciiener;  Manches- 
ter Directory,  1S45 ;  BaineB,  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufaotore.  The  best 
information  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  touching  the  population  of  Man- 
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Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the  woolen  manu- 
factures of  Yorkshire ;  but  the  ejderly  inhabitants  could 
still  remember  the  time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then 
and  long  after  called  the  Red  House,  was  built.  They 
boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth,  and  of  the  im- 
mense sfides  of  cloth  which  took. place  in  the  open  air  on 
the  bridge.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  pounds,  had  been 
paid  down  in  the  course  of  one  busy  market-day.  The 
rising  importance  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice  of  suc- 
cessive governments.  Charies  the  First  had  granted  mu- 
nicipal privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver  had  invited  it  to 
send  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from 
the  returns  of  the  hearth  money,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  epLtensive  district 
which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.^ 

About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on  the  verge  of 
a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient  manor,  now  rich 
with  cultivation,  then  barren  and  uninclosed,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there  ^ 
and,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fabricated 
there  had  been  sold  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  mentioned  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales ;  but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have 
made  little  progress  during  the  three  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed his  time.  This  languor  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  trade  was,  during  almost  the  whole 
of  this  long  period,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  more  del- 
icate kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made  in  the  capital,  or 
brought  from  the  Continent.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  that  the  English  surgeons  ceas- 

cheater  in  the  fieventeenth  centaiy,  is  contained  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the 
Reverend  R.  Parkinson,  and  published  in  the  Joarnal  of  the  Statistical  Soci- 
ety for  October,  1842. 

*  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodensis;  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete;  War- 
deU's  Monicipal  History  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 
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eJ  to  import  from  Franoe  those  exquisitely  fine  blades 
which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  human  frame. 
Most  of  the  HaUamshire  forges  were  collected  in  a  mark- 
et-town which  had  sprung  up  near  the  castle  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had 
been  a  singularly  miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  were  half-starved 
and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems  certain  from  the  pare-/ 
chial  registers  that  the  population  did  not  amount  to  fou/ 
thousand  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  effects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavorable  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  human  frame  were  at  once 
discerned  by  every  traveler.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  had  distorted  limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which 
now,  with  its  dependencies,  contains  a  hundred  ^nd  twenty 
thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth  its  admirable  knives, ; 
rajsors,  and  lancets  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world.*  ^ 
Birmingham  had  npt  been  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  send  a  member  to  Oliver's  Parliament ;  yet  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  were  already  a  busy  and 
thriving  race.  They  boasted  that  their  hardware  wew 
highly  esteemed,  not,  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima, 
at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in  London,  and  even  as 
far  off  as  Ireland.  They  had  acquired  a  less  honorable 
renown  as  coiners  of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spu- 
rious groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on  demagogues 
who  hypocritically  affected  zeal  against  popery  the  nick- 
name of  Birminghams;  yet  in  1685,  the  population, 
which  is  now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  did 
not  amount  to  four  thousand.  Birmingham  buttons  were 
just  beginning  to  be  known ;  of  Birmingham  guns  no- 
body had  yet  heard  ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  genera- 
tions later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Baskerville  went 
forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe,  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an  almanac 
could  be  bought.  On  market-days  a  bookseller  named 
Michael  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson, 
*  Hunter's  Histoiy  of  Hallamsbire. 
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oame  over  from  Liohfield,  aod  cqpened  a  stall  during  a  iefw 
hours.  This  supply  of  literature  was  lon^  SQxmd  adequate 
to  the  demand.* 

These  four  ohief  seats  of  our  gr^t  manu£EU)turesr  de- 
serve especial  mention.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  populous  and  opulent  hives  of  industry  which,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without  a  parish 
church,  or  desolate  moors  inhabited  only  by  grouse  and 
wild  deer.  Nor  has  the  chai^  been  less  signal  in  those 
outlets  by  which  the  products  of  the  English  looms  and 
forges  are  poured  forth  over  the  four  ijuarters  of  the  world. 
At  present  Liverpool  contains  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  shipping  registered  ut  her  port 
amounts  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 
Into  her  custom-house  has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one 
year  a  sum  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of  her  post- 
office,  even  since  the. great  reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed 
the  suni  which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  Her  endless  docks  and  Warehouses 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  yet  even  those  docks 
and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the  gigantic 
trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already  a  rival  city  is  growing 
&st  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  Liverpool  wias  described  as  a  rising  town  which 
had  recently  made  great  advances,  and  which  maintained 
a  profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar 
colonies.  The  customs  had  mult^died  eightfold  within 
sixteen  years,  and  amounted  to  what  was  then  considered 
the  immense  sum  of  fifteer  thousand  pounds  annually ; 
but  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand. 

•  Dugdale's  Warwickshke;  Blome*s  Britannia,  1673;  North's  Examen, 
331;  Pre&oe  to  Absalom  and  Aohitophel;  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham ; 
BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson.  In  1690  the  burials  at  Biiiningham  were  150, 
the  baptisms  125.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  annual  mortality  was  one  in 
twenty-five.  In  London  it  was  considerably  greater.  A  historian  of  Not- 
tingham, half  a  century  later,  boasted  of  the  eztraordinaiy  salubrity  of  his 
town,  where  the  annual  mortality  was  one  in  thirty. — See  Dering^M  History 
of  Nottingham. 
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The  shipping  was  about  fourteen  hundred  tons,  less  than 
the  tonnage  of  a  single  modern  Indiaman  of  the  first  class ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seamen  feelonging  to  the  port  can 
not,b»  estimated  at  more  than  two  hundred.^ 

duch  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns  where  wealth 
is  created  and  accumulated.  Not  less  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  towns  of  a  very  different  kind ;  towns  in  which 
wealth,  created  and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended 
for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Some  of  the  most, 
remarkable  of  these  towns  have  sprung  into  existence  since 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater 
city  than  any  which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  London  alone  excepted ;  but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
Cheltenhiam  was  mentioned  by  local  historians  merely  as 
a  rural  parish  lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  afford- 
ing good  ground  both  for  tillage  an4  pasture.  Corn  grew 
and  cattle  browsed  over  the  §pace  now  covered  by  that 
gay  succession  of  streets  and  villas.f  Brighton  was  de- 
scribed as  a  place  which  had  once  been  thriving,  which 
had  possessed  nrnny  small  fishing-barks,  and  which  had, 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained  above  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  was  sinking  fast  into 
decay.  The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings, 
which  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Ninety 
years  ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying 
among  the  pebbles  and  sea- weed  on  the  beach,  and  ancient 
men  could  still  point  out  the  traces  of  foundations  on  a 
spot  where  a  street  of  more  than  a  hundred  huts  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the  place 
after  this  calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarcely 
worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  dry  their  nets  on  those  clifis  on  which  now  a 

*  Blome*8  Bcitannia ;  Gregson'g  Antiqaities  of  the  Coxinty  Palatme  and 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Part  II. ;  Petition  from  Liverpool  in  the  Privy  Conncil 
Book,  May  10,  1686.  In  1690  the  burials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the  bap- 
tisms 120.  In  ^844  the  net  receipt  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  wa8£4,865,526 
'ls,Sd.  t  Atkyns*8  Gloucesterbbire. 
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town  more  than  twioe  as  large  and  populous  as  the  Bristd 
of  the  Stuarts  presents,  mile  after  mile,  its  ^y  and  fan- 
tastic front  to  the  sea.*  '   . 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire 
and  of  the  neighboring  counties  repaired,  to  Buxton,  where 
they  Were  crowded  into  low  ^wooden  sheds,  and  regaled 
with  oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  tbie  hosts  called 
mutton,  but  which  the  guests  i^ongly  suspected  to  be 
dog.f  Tunbridge  Wells,  lying  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  capital,  and  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly- 
civilized  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bad  much  greater  attrao- 
tioivs.  At  present  we  see  there  a  toWn  which  would,  a 
hundred  and  si^ty  yecurs  ago,  have  ranked,  in  population, 
fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns  of  England.  The  brills 
iancy  of  the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private  dwellings 
far  si^pass  any  thing  that  England  coidd  then  show. 
When  the  court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  there  was  no  town  tiiere;  but,  within  a 
mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and 
neater  than  the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of  the  common 
to  another.  To  these  huts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with 
the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes  came  in  the 
summer  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
rural  life^  During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily 
held  near  the  fountain.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Kentish  farmers  ceime  from  the  neighboring  villages  with 
cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and  quails.  To  chaffer  vnth 
them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and 
tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries  sick 
of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honor.  Milliners, 
toymen,  and  jewelers  came  down  from  London,  and  open- 
ed a  bazar  under  the  trees.  In  one  booth  the  politician 
inight  find  his  coffee  and  the  London  Gazette ;  in  another 

*  Magxia  Britannia;  Grose's  Antiquities. 

i  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomai. 
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were  gamblers  playing  deep  at  basset ;  and,  oTai  £ne  even- 
ings, the  fiddlers  were  in  attendance,  und  there  were 
morris-danoes  on  the  elastic. turf  of  the  bowling-green. 
In  1685  a  subscription  had  just  been  raised  among  those 
who  frequented  the  wdls  for  building  a  church,  which  the 
Tories,  who  then  domineered  every  where,  in^ted  on 
dedicating  to  Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.^ 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English' watting  places,  with- 
out a  rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that  city  had  been 
renowned  frcon  the  days  of  the  Romans.  It  had  been,  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  sick  re- 
paired thither  from  every  part  of  the  realm.  The  kii% 
sometimes  held  his  ooiirt  there.  Nevertheless,  Bath  was 
then  a  maze  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded 
within  an  old  wall  in  the  vioimtyr  of  the  Avon.:  Pictutes 
of  what  were  considered  as  the  finest  of  those  houses  are 
still  extant,  and  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  rag-shops  aiid 
pot-houses  of  Radcliffe  Highway.  Even  then,  indeed, 
travelers  complained  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of 
the  streets.  That  beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes 
familiar  with  the  master-pieces  of  Bramante  and  Pallas 
die,  and  which  the  genius^  of  Anstey  and  of  Smdlett,  of 
Franoes  Burney  and  of  Jane  Austen,  has  made  classic 
ground,  had  not  begun  to  exist.  Mibom  Street  itself  was 
an  open  field  lying  &Lt  beyond  the  walls,  and  hedge-rows 
intersected  the  ^ace  which  is  now  covered  by  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Circus.  4^  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  of 
Bath  by  the  fashionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither  in 
search  of  health  or  amusement,  we  possess  information 
more  complete  and  minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  such  subjects.  A  writ^  who  published  an  acoount 
of  that  city  about  sixty  yeaars  after  the  Revolution  has 
accurately  described  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
within  his  own  recollection.     He  assures  us  that  in  his 

*  M^moires  de  Qrammottt ;  Hasted's  History  of  Kent;  Tanbridge  Wellsi 
a  Comedy,  1678;  Caostou's  Tonltfidgiaya,  1688;  Metellns,  ^  poem  oq  Tmi 
bridge  WelU,  1693. 
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younger  days  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  springs  slept 
.  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  the  garrets  which  he  lived  to 
see  occupied  by  footmen.  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms 
weire  uncarpeted,  and  were  colored  brown  with  a  wash 
made  of  soot  and  small  beer,  in  order  to  hide  the  dirt. 
Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a  hearth  or  chimney- 
piece  was  of  marble.  A  slab  of  common  freestone,  and 
fire  irons  which  had  cost  &om  three  to  four  shillings,  were  . 
thought  sufficient  for  any  fire-place.  The  b^st  apart- 
ments were  hung  wilii  coarse  woolen  stuff,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  rush-bottomed  chairs.  Readers  who  take  an 
intereist  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  the  useful 
arts  will  be  grateful  to  the  humble-  tojkigrapher  who  has 
recorded  these  facts,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that  historians 
of  far  higher  pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a  lew  pages 
from  military  evolutions  and  political  intrigues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  us  know  how  the  parlors  and  bed-chambers 
of  our  ancestors  looked.* 

The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the  other  towns 
of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  far 
higher  than  at  present;  for  at  present  the  population  of 
London  is  little  more  than  six  times  the  population  of 
Manchester  or  of  Liverpool.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  the  population  of  London  was  inore  than  seven- 
teen times  the  population  of  Bristol  or  of  Norwich.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  instance  can  be  men- 
tioned of  a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more 
than  seventeen  times  as  large  as  the  second.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  1685,  London  had  been,  during 
about  half  a  century,  the  most  populous  capital  in  Eu- 
rope. The  inhabitants,  who  are  now  at  least  nineteen 
hundred  thousand,  were  then  probably  a  little  more  than 
half  a  million.f     London  had  in  the  world  only  one  com- 

•  See  Wood's  History  of  Bath,  1749 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27,  1654 ;  Pe- 
pys's  Diary,  Jane  12,  1668;  Stukeley's  Itineramm  Coriosam;  Co11inson*s 
Somersetshire.  I  have  consalted  several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath,  par- 
ticularly one  curious  map  vtrhich  is  surrounded  by  views  of  the  principal 
buildings.    It  bears  the  date  of  1717.  t  According  to  King,  530,000 . 
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meroial  rival,  now  long  outstripped,  the  mighty  and  opu- 
lent Amsterdam.     English  writers  boasted  of  the  forest    , 
of  masts  and  yard-arms  which  covered  the  river  from  the    '  ^' 
bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  incredible  sums  which 
were  collected  at  the  Custom-house  in  Thames  Street.   *  ^ 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis 
then  bore  a  far  greater  proportion  than  at  present  to  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to  our  generation  the 
honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  lu- 
dicrous.    The   shipping  which  they  thou^t  incredibly 
great  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seventy  thousand  to^s. 
This  was,  indeed,  then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equaled  by  .the 
tonnage  of  the  steaih-vessels  of  the  Thames.     The  cus-  i  ^ 
toms  of  London  amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hund- 
red and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.     In  our  time,  the 
net  duty  paid  annuaUy,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten 
millions.* 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which  were 
published  toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present  capital 
then  existed.     The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fad^  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  country.     No  long  avenues  of   ,   . 
viUas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from  ^^ 
the  great  center  of  wealth  and  civilization  almost  to  the 
boundaries  of  Middlesex  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and 
Surrey.     In  the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  Icikes  which  now  spreads  from    "^ 
the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even  been  projected.    On  the 
west,  scarcely  one  of  those  stately  piles  of  building  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  was  in  existence ; 
and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled  by  more  than  forty 
thousand  human  beings,  was  a  quiet  country  village  with 

*  MacpheraoQ^B  History  of  Commerce;  Chalmerses  Estimate;  Chamber 
layne's  State  of  Englandi  1684.  The  tonnage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to 
the  port  of  London  was,  at  the  end  of  1847,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs 
of  the  port,  from  1842  to  1845,  very  nearly  averaged  £11,000,000. 
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soaroe  ti  thoilBand  iohdilAian^^  On  the  north,  cattle  fed^ 
and  sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over  the  Mte 
of  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  over  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  now  oovei^d  by  the  boroughs  of  Fins* 
bury  and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was  almost.a 
solitude ;  and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and  re- 
pose with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster  London.f 
On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  connected  with  its  suburb 
by  severaLbridges,  not  inferi(^  in  magnificence  and  soUd- 
c  ity  tathe  noblest  works  of  the  Ccesars.  In  1686,  a  single 
line  of  irregular  arohes,  overhung  by  piles  of  mean  and 
crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a  fiGtshion  worthy  of  the 
naked  barbarians  of  Dahomy,  With  sccnres  of  moldering 
,  beads,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  the  city,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
most  important  division.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
it  had  been  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster ; 
the  few  bricks  that  were  used  were  ill  baked ;  the  booths 
where  goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the 
streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories.  A  few 
specimen^  of  this  architecture  may  still  be  seen  in  those 
districts  which  were  not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That 
^  had,  in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  little  less  than  a 
square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine  churches  and  of 
thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but  the  city  had  risen  again 
with  a  celerity  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  Unfortunately,  the  eld  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved ;  and  those 
lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age  when  even  princesses  per* 
formed  their  journeys  on  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow 
to  allow  wheeled  c^riages  to  pass  each  other  ydth  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  ihe  residence  of  wealthy 
persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and  six  Was  a  fashionable 
luxury.  The  style  of  building  was,  however,  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  city  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary  ma- 
terial was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than  had  formerly 

*  Lysoiif,  EavirotM  of  Loudon.    The  baptisms  at  Chelsea  between  1680 
and  1690  were  only  forty-two  a  year.  f  Cowley,  Discourse  of  Solitude. 
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been  uaod.  On  the  sites  of  tii»  auoient  parish  ohurohes 
had  arisen  a  multitude  of  new  domes,  towers,  and  spires,, 
whioh  bore  the  nuurks  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In  ev- 
ery place  save  one  "the  traoea  of  the  great  devastation  had 
boen  completely  efiaoed ;  b^t  the  orowds  of  workmen,  the 
soaffolds,  and  the  masses  of  hewn^  stone,  were  stiU  to  be 
seen  where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was  slowly 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul."^  , 

The  whole  oharaoter  of  the  city  has,  sinoa^that  time^ 
undergone  a  oomplete  change.  At  present  the  bankers, 
the  merchants,  and  th^  chief  shop-keepers  repair  thither 
on  six  mornings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  reiside  in  other  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 
or  at  suburban  country  seats  surrounded  by  shrul>beries 
and  flower  gardens.  This  revolution  in  private  habits  has 
produced  a  political  revolution  of  no  small  importance. 
The  city  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthiest  traders 
,with  that  attachment  which  every  man  naturally  feels  for 
his  home.  It  is  no  longer  associated  in  their  minds  with 
domestic  affections  and  endearments.  ,  The  fireside,  the 
nursery,  the  social  table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not  there. 
Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle  Street  are  merely  places 
where  men  toil  and  accumulate ;  they  ^o  elsewhere  to  en-* 
joy  and  to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after 
the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and  alleys,  which  a  few  ^ 
hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and  anx- 
ious faces,  are  as  silent  as  a  country  church-yard;  The 
chiefs  of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  municipal  honors  and 
duties.  Those  honors  and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men 
who,  though  useful  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong 

*  The  follest  and  most  trustworthy  ioformation  about  the  state  of  the  baild- 
iBgs  of  Loiidon  at  this  time  is  to  be  derived  from  the  maps  and  drawings  in 
the  British  Mosenm  and  in  the  Pepysian  Library.  The  badness  of  the  bricks 
in  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo.  There  is  an  account  of  the  works  at  St.  Paul*s  in 
Ward's  London  Spy.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such  naoseoos  balder- 
dash ;  but  I  have  boen  forced  to  descend  even  Jower,  if  possible,  in  search  of 
materials. 
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to  the  prinoely  commercial  honses  of  which  the  namies  are 
held  in  honor  throughout  the  world.  ^ 

in  the  seventeenth  century  the  city  was  the  merchant's 
residence.  Those  mansions  of  the  great  old  burghers  which 
still  exist  have  been  turned  into  counting-houses  and  ware- 
houses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  not  in- 
ferior in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which  were  th^ 
inhabited  by  the  Mobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in  re- 
tired and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  accessible  only  by  in- 
convexxient  passages;  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrances  are  decorated  with 
richly^carved  pillars  and  canopies.  '  The  stair-cases  and 
landing-places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors 
are  sometimes  of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  feshion  of 
France.  The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banqueting-room  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  and  adorned  with  batties  of  gods  and  giants  in 
fresco.*  Sir  Dudley  North  expended  four  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  would  then  have  been  important  to  a  duke, 
pn  the  rich  furniture  of  his  reCeption-rooms  in  Basinghall 
^  Street.f  In.  such  abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads 
of  the  great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably.  To 
their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  interest  and  affection.  There  they  had  passed  their 
youth,  had  made  their  friendships,  had  courted  their  wives, 
had  seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains  of 
their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  expected  that  their  own  re- 
mains would  be  laid.  That  intense  patriotism  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  societies  congregated  within  a 
narrow  space  was,  in  such  circunistances,  strongly  devel- 
oped. London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  what  Athens  was 
to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  what  Florence  was 
to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen 
was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and  zealous 
for  her  franchises. 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  20,  1672. 

t  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
pride  of  the  Londoners  wi^  smarting  from  a  crtiel  morti- 
fication. The  old  charter  had  been  tslken  away,  and  the 
magistracy  had  been  remodeled.  All  the  civic  functibn- 
aries  were  Tories ;  and  ihe  Whigs,  though  jn  numbers 
and  in  wealtii  superior  to  their  opponents,  found  them>- 
selves  excluded  from  every  local  dignity.  Nevertheless^ 
the  external  splendor  of  the  municipal  government  w^ 
not  diminished,  nay,  was  rather  increased  by  this  change ; 
for,  under  the  administration  of  some  Puritans  who  had 
lately  borne  rule>  the.  ancient  fame  of  the  city  for  good 
cheer  had  declined  ;  but  under  the  new  magistrates,  who 
belonged  to  -a  more  festive  party,  and  at  whose  boards 
guests  of  rank  and  fashion  from  beyond  Temple  Bar  were 
often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and  the  halls  of  the  great  com- 
panies were  enlivened  hf  many  sumptuous  banquets.  Dur- 
iilg  these  repasts,  odes,  boinposed  by  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  corporation  in  praise  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the 
mayor,  were  sung  to  music.  The  drinking  was  deep,  the 
shouting  loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared 
in  these  revels^  has  remarked- that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this  joyous  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic  jnagis- 
trate  was  almost  regal.  The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which 
is  now  annually  admired  by  the  crowd,  wjts  not  yet  a  part 
of  his  state.  On  great  occasions  he  appeared  pn  horse- 
back, attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in  magnificence 
only  to  that  which,  before  a  coronation,  escorted  the  sov- 
ereign from  the  Towe^  to  Westminster.  The  lord  mayor 
was  never  seen  in  public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood 
of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain^  his  jewel,  and  a  great  at- 
tendance of  harbingers  and  guards  ;t  nor  did  the  world 

*  North's  Exameo.     This  moBt  amnBiiig  writer  has  preserved  a  specimen 
of  the  sublime  raptures  iu  which  the  Pindar  of  the  City  indulged : 
'*  The  worshipful  Sir  John  Moor ! 
After  age  that  name  adore !" 
t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ;  Anglis  Metropolis,  1690 ;  Sey- 
mour's London,  1734. 
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find  any  thing  ludicrous  jn  the  pomp  which  ccmstaittly 
surrounded  him;  for  it  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  place  which,  as  wieMing  the  strength  and  represent- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  city  of  London,  be  was  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  state.  Thai  city,  being  then  not  only  with-, 
out  equal  in  the  country,  but  without  second,  had,  during 
five-and-forty  years,  exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  has,  in  our  own  tim^ 

[^  exercised  on  the  politics  of  France.  In  intelligence  Lon- 
don was  greatly  "in  advance  of  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. A  government  supported  and  trusted  by  London 
could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means  as  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  collect  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Nor  were  the  military  resources  of  the  oajutal  to  be  de- 
spised. The  power,  which  the  lord  lieutenants  exercised  in 
other  parts  of  the  king4oni  was  in  London  intrusted  to  & 
commission  of  eminent  citizens.  Under  the  orders  of  i;his 
commission  were  twelve  regiments  of  foot  and  two  regi- 
ments of  horse.    An  army  of  drapers'  apprentices  and  jour- 

V  '  neymen  tailors,  with  common  councilmen  for  captains  and 
aldermen  for  colonels,  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  able 
to  stand  its  ground  against  regular  troops ;  but  there  were 
then  very  few  regular  troops  in  the  kingdcHn.  A  town, 
tJierefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at  an  hour's  notice,  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  abounding  in  natural  courage,  provided 
with  tolerable  weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctnred 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  a  valuable  ally 
aAd  a  formidable  enemy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  had  been  protected  from  lawless  tyranny  by 

L  the  London  train-bands ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil 
war,  the  London  train^bands  had  marched  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gloucester ;  or  that,  in  the  movement  against  the  mili- 
tary tyranis  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, th&  London  train-bands  had  borne  a  signal  part.  In 
truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  the  hos- 
tility of  the  city,  Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been 
;  vanquished,  and  that,  without  the  help  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  have  been  restored. 
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These  considemtions  may  serve  to  explain  why,  in  spit^ 
of  that  attraction  which  had,  during  a  long  coarse  of  years, 
gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  westward^  a  few  men  of 
high  rank  had  continued,  till  a  rery  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  ricinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Gt^ldhall. 
-Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while  engaged  in  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  goremment,  had  thought 
that  they  could  nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  con- 
Ycniently  or  so  securely  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
ciiy  magistrates  and  the  city  militia.  Shaftesbury  had 
tiierefore  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  a  house  which 
may  still  easily  be  known  by  pilasters  and  wreaths,  the 
graceful  work  of  Inigo.  Buokinghdm  had  ordered  his 
mansion  near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  to  be  pulled  down,  and,  while  streets  and 
alleys  which  are  still  named  after  him  were  rising  on  that 
site,  chose  to  reside  in  DoWgate.'N^ 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  Almost  all  the 
noble  families  of  England  had  long  migrated  beyond  tiio 
walls.  The  district  where  most  of  their  town  houses  dtood 
lies  between  the  city  and  the  regions  which  itre  now  con- 
sidered as  fashionable.  A  few  great  men  still'  retained 
their  hereditary  hotels  between  the  Strand  and  the  river. 
The  stately  dwellings  on  the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Oarden,  Southampton 
Square,  which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now  called  Soho 
Square,  were  among  the  favorite  spots.  Foreign  princes 
were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  England.!  Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been 
built^  was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride  with  which 
^  their  posterity  will  hardly  sympathize.  Monmouth  Square 
bad  been  the  name  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth flourished ;  and  on  the  southern  side  towered  hk 
mansion.  The  front,  though  ungraceful,  was  lofty  and 
richly  adorned.     The  walls  of  the  principal  apartments 

*  North's  Ezamen,  116 ;  Wood,  Atfa.  Ox. ;  Shaftetbmy. 
t  TraveU  of  the  Graud-duke  Conno. 
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were  finely  soulptured  with  fruit,  foliage,  and  annorial 
bearings,  and  were  hung  with  embroidered  satin.*  Ev- 
ery trace  of  this  magnificenoe  has  long  (Jisappeared,  and 
no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in  that  once  aristo- 
oratical  quarter.  A  little  way  north  from  Holbom,  and  on 
the  verge  of  the  pastures  and  corn-fields,  rose  two  celebra- 
ted palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One  of  them, 
then  called  Southampton  House,  and  subsequently  Bed- 
ford House,  was  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  a  new  city,  which  now  covers,  with  its  squares, 
streets,  and  churclies,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  for  peaches  and  snipes.  The  otiier,  MoUp 
tague  Housej  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furniture,  was, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  burn- 
ed to  the  groilnd,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  more 
magnificent  Montagu^e  House,  which,  having  been  long  the 
repository  of  such  various  and  precious  treasures  of  art, 
science,  and  learning  as  were  scarce  ever  before  assembled 
under  a  single  roof,  has  just  given  place  to  an  edifice  more 
magnificent  still,  f 

Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a  space  called  Saint  James's 
Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint  James's  Square  and  Jer- 
myn  Street.  Saint  James's  Church  had  recently  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  quarter. J.  Golden  Square,  which  was  in  the  next 
generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  ministers  of  state,  had 
npt  yet  been  begun.  Indeed,  the  only  dwellings  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  of  Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated 
and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon,  and  nicknamed 
Dunkirk  House.  It  had  beep  purchased  aftCT  its  found- 
er's downfall  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon 
Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gayest  and 

*  Chamberlayne'a  State  of  England,  1684 ;  Pennant's  London ;  Smitli's 
Life  of  Nollekens.  t  Evelyn's  Diary.  Oct.  10,  1683;  Jan.  19,  168|. 

t  1  Jac.  II.,  c.  22 ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Dec.  7, 1684. 
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most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street  found  hiniself  in  a- 
solitude,  and  was  sometimes  so  fqrtunate  as  to  have  a 
shotat  d  woodcock.^  On  the  north  the, Oxford  road. ran 
between  hedges.  Three  or  fotur  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  were  the  garden  ^alls  of  a  few  great  houses,  which 
were  considered  as  quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was 
a  meadow  renowned  for  a  spring  from  which,  long  after- 
ward, Conduit  Street  was  named.  On  the  east  was  a 
field  not  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by  any  Londoner 
of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  before,  when  the  great 
plague  was  raging,  a  pit  into  which  the  dead-carts  had 
nightly  shot  Corpses  by  scores.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk  t6  humaii  life.  No 
foundations  were  laid  there  till  two  generations  had  pass- 
ed without  any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghast- 
ly spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildingsrf 
,  We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  any 
of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as  at 
present.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses,  indeed,  have 
since  that  time  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt.  If 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  could  bd  placed 
before  us,  such  ad  they  then  were,  we  should  be  disgusted 
with  their  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their  noi- 
some atmosphere. ,  In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit 
women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten 
apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.^: 

*  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  lived  to  1785,  used  to  boast  that  be  had 
shot  here  in  Anne's  reign. — See  Pennant's  London,  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July,  1785. 

t  The  pest^field  wiU  be  seen  in  maps  of  London  as  late  as  the  end  of 
George  the  First's  reign. 

t  See  a  very  curious  plan  of  Covent  Garden,  made  about  1690,  and  en- 
graved for  Smith's  History  of  Westminster.  See,  also,  Hogarth's  Morning, 
painted  while  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Piazza  were  still  occupied  by  peo- 
ple of  fashion. 
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The  oenter  pi  LinooLa'a  Inn  Fields  was  an  open  spaoa 
where  the  rabble  congregated  every  eyening,  within  a  fev 
yards  of  Cardigan  House  and  Winchester  House,  to  hear 
mountebanks  harangue^  to  see  bears  danpe,  and  to  set  dogs 
at  oxen.  Eubbish  was  shot  in  eVery  part  of  the  ^ea. 
Horses  were  exercised  there.  The  beggairs  were^as  noisy 
and  importunate  as  in  the  worst  goyerned  cities  of  the  Con* 
tinent.  A  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  jwroverb.  The 
whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liveries  of  every  char- 
itably disposed  grandee  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six  appeared,  came  hopping  and 
crawling  in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These  dis(^ers  last- 
ed, in  spite  of  naany  accidents  and  of  spme  legal  proceed- 
ings, till,  in,  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  knocked. down  and  uearly 
killed  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  pali- 
sades were  set  up,  find  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out.'^i^ 

Saint  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  offal 
and  einders,  for  all  the  dead  cats  find  dead  dogs  of  West- 
mii;ister.  At  one  time  a  cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there. 
At  another  time  an  impudent  squatter  scuttled  himself  there, 
and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the  windows  of  the  gild- 
ed saloons  in  which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Nor- 
folks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and  Pembrokes,  gave  banquets  and 
baUs.  It  was  not  till  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through 
a  whole  genera;ti(m,  and>till  much  had  been  written  about 
them,  that  the  inhabitahts  applied  to  Parliament  for  per- 
mission to  put  up  rails  and  to  plant  trees.f 

*  London  Spy;  Tom  Brown's  Comical  View  of  London  and  Westminster; 
Tarner*8  Propositions  for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  1678;  Daily  Courant 
and  Daily  Joonml  of  June  7, 1733 ;  Case  of  Michael  t.  Allestree,  in  1676,  2 
Levinz.,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been  run  over  by  two  horses  which  Allestree 
was  breaking  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the  de- 
fendant "  porta  deux  chivals  ungovernable  en  un  coach,  et  improvide,  incante, 
et  absque  debita  consideratione  ineptitudiois  loci  la  eux  drive  pur  eux  faire 
tractable  et  apt  pur  un  coach,  quels  ohivals,  pur  ceo  que,  per  leur  ferocitc, 
ne  poient  estre  rule,  cnrre  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie." 

t  Stat.  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  25 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25.  March  2,  172| ; 
London  Gardener,  1712;  Evening  Post,  March  23,  1731.    I  have  not  been 
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When  such  was  the  state  of  the  qua^rter  inhabited  by 
the  most  luxurious  portion  of  spciety^  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  great  body  of  the  population  sriflfered  what 
would  npw  be  considered  as  insupporti^ble  grievances.  The 
pavem^t  was  detestable ;  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon 
it.  The  drainage  was  so  bad,  that  in  rainy  weather  the 
gutters* soon  became  torrents.  Several  fkoetioiur  poets 
have  commemorated  the  fury  with,  which  these  bktok  riv- 
nlets  roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  to 
Fleet  Ditch  a  vast  tribute  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth 
from  the  stalls  of  butchers  and  green-grooers.  This  flood 
was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coaches  and 
carts.  To  keep  as  fSeur  from  the  carriage-road  as  possible 
was  therefore  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian,  s  The  mild  and 
timid  gave  the  wall ;  the  bold  and  athletic  took  it  If  two 
roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other^s  feioesy 
and  pushed  each  other  about  till  the  weaker  was  shoved 
towsurd  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a.  mere  bully,  he  sneaked 
off,  muttering  that  he  should  find  a  time^  if  he^w^s  pug- 
nacious, the  encounter  probably  ended  in  a  duel  behind 
Montague  Hou»e.# 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There  would,  indeed, 
have  been  little  advantage  in  numbering  them ;  for  of  the 
coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,^  and  errand-boys  of  Liondon, 
a  very  small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant  xxmld  understand.  The 
cdiops  were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted  signs,  which 
gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  The  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay  through  an  endless 
succession  of  Saracen's  Heads,  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears, 
and  Golden  Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  the  direction  pf  the  common  people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the  difficulty  and  danger 

able  to  find  this  number  of  fhe  Evening  Post;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the  faith 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  in  his  HJelory  of  London. 

•  Lettres  iar  les  Anglois,  written  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third ; 
Swift's  City  Shower;  Gay's  Trivia.  Johnaoil  osed  to  relate  a  corioas  con- 
▼ersatioQ  which  be  had  with  his  mother  aboat  giving  and  taking  the  wall.  ' 
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of  walking  about  London  became  serious  indeed.  The 
garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pailjS  were  emptied,  with 
little  regard  /to  those  who  were  passing  below.  Fall% 
bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  constant  occurrence ; 
for,  till  the  last  year  of  the  rfeigiv  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  the  streets  were  left?  in  profound  darkness.  Thieves 
and  robbers  plied  ttieir  trade  with  impunity  ;  yet  they  weref 
hardly  so  terrible  to  peaceable  citizens  as  another  clasa^of 
ruffians.  It  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  dissolute  yo^g 
gentlemen  to  swagger  by  night  about  the  town,  breaking 
windows;  upsetting  sedans,  beatihg  quiet  men,  and  offer- 
ing rude  caresses  to  pretty  women.  Several  dynasties  of 
these  tyrants  hcd,  sin6e  thp  Restoration,  domineered  over 
the  streets.  .  Tlie  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place 
to  the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period  arose  the 
Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name 
of  Mohawk.M^  The  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  was 
utterly  contemptible.  Th6re  was  an  act  of  the  Common 
Council  which  provided  that  more  than  a  thousand  watch- 
men should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  city  fipom 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant  should  take 
his  turn  of  duty ;  but  the  act  was  negligently  executed. 
Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes,  and 
those  few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in 
ale-houses  than  to  pace  the  streets.f 

tt  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 

*  Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  3d  Satire  of  Juvenal,  1682 ;  Shadwell's  Scour- 
ers, 1690.     Many  other  aathorities  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  popular  literature  of  that  and  the  succeeding  generation.    It  may 
be  suspected  that  some  of  the  Tityre  Tus,  like  good  Cavaliers,  broke  Milton's 
windows  shortly  after  the  Restoration.    I  am  confident  that  he  was  thinking 
of  those  pests  of  London  when  he  4ictated  the  noble  lines, 
''  And  in  luxurious  cities,  when  the  noise 
,  Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury  and  outrage,  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Delial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wir  0."    , 
t  Seymour's  London. 
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of  Charles  the  Second  began  a  great  change  in  the  police 
of  London ;  a  change  which  has  perhaps  added  as  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  revoln- 
tions  of  much  greater  fetme.  An  ingenious  projector,  nam- 
ed Edward  Homing,  obtained  letters  patent,  conveying  to 
him,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting 
up  London.  He  undertook,  fcur  a  moderate  consideration, 
to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  oa  moonless  nights, 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of 
the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year 
round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  blazing  with  a  splendor  com- 
pared with  which  the  illuminations  for  La  Hogue  and 
Blenheim  would  have  looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to 
think  of  Heming's  lanterns,  which  glimmered  feebly  be- 
fore one  house  in  teii  during  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 
three.  But  such  was  not  the  feeling  of  his  cotemporaiies. 
His  scheme  was  enthusiastically  applauded  and  furiously 
attacked.  The  friends  of  improvement  extolled  him  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.  What,  they 
asked,  were  the  boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes  when 
con^ared  with  the  achievement  of  the  man  who  had  turn- 
ed the  nocturnal  shades  into  noon-day  f  In  spite  of  these 
eloquent  eulogies,  the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  leffc  undo* 
fended.  There  were  fools  in  that  age  who  ojqposed  the  in- 
Isroduqtion  of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenuously 
as  fools  in  our  age  have  (^^K>6ed  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation and  rail-roads,  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history  doubtless  oppc^ed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  plow  and  of  alphabetical  writing.  Many 
years  after  ihe  date  of  Homing's  patent  there  were  ex- 
tensive districts  in  which  no  lamp  was  seen.* 

We  may  Easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times,  must  have*-— 
been  the  state  of  the  quarters  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of 
society.     Among  those  quarters  one  had  attained  a  scan- 
dalous pre-eminence.     On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 

*  Anglis  Metropolis,  1690,  Sect.  17,  entitled,  <'  Of  the  new  lighto."    Sey- 
mour's  London. 

Y 
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house  of  Ccurmelite  Friars,  distinguished  by  their  whito 
hoods.  The  pireoinot  of  this  house  had,  before  the  Ref- 
ormation; been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  retain-, 
ed  the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors  from  arrest.  In- 
solvents consequently  were  to  be  found  in  every  dwelling, 
from  cellar  to  garret.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
knaves  and  libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum 
by  women  more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The  civil 
power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a  district  swarming 
with  such  inhabitants,  and  thus  Whitefriar's  became  the 
favorite  resort  of  all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  restraints  of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities  legally 
belonging,  to  the  place  extended  only  to  cases  of  debt, 
cheats,  false  witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen  found 
refuge  there ;  for,  amid  a  rabble  so  desperate,  no  peace 
officer's  life  was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  "  Rescue,'^  bul- 
lies with  swords -^  and  cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with 
spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hundreds,  and  the 
intruder  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street, 
hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even  the  warrant 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  help  of  a  company  of  musketeers.  Such  rel- 
ics of  the  barbarism  of  the  darkest  ages  were  to  be  found 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where  Tillotson 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house  Where  Dryden  was  pass- 
ing judgment  on  poems  and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where 
the  Royal  Society  was  examining  the  astronomical  system 
of  Isaac  Newton.^ 

Each  of  tiie  two  cities  which  made  up  the  capital  of 
England  had  its  own  center  of  attraction.  In  the  metrop- 
olis of  commerce,  the  point  of  convergence  was  the  Ex- 
change ;  -  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion,  the  Palace.  But 
the  Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence  so  long  as  the  Ex- 
change. The  Revolution  completely  altered  the  relations 
between  the  court  and  the  higher  classes  of  society.     It 

*  Stowe'ft  Sorvfiy  of  London;  Shad^ell'B  Squire  of  Altatia;  Waid*s  Lon- 
don Spy;  Stat.  8  &  9  Gul.  III.,  cap.  27. 
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was  by  degrees  discovered  that  the  king,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  had  very  little  to  give ;  that  coronets  and  gar- 
ters, bishoprics  and  embassies,  lordships  of  the  Treasury 
and  tellerships  of  the  Exchequer,  nay,  eveh.  charges  in 
the  royal  stud  and  bed-chamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not 
by  the  king,  but  by  his  advisers.  Every  ambitious  and 
covetous  man  ,perceived  that  he  would  consult  his  own  in- 
terest far  better  by  acqtiiring  the  dominion  of  a  Cornish 
borough,  and  by  rendeiring  good  service  to  the  ministry 
during  ,a  critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the  compan- 
ion or  even  the  minion  of  his  prince.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  ante-chambers,  not  of  George  the  First  and  of  George 
the  Second,  but  of  Walpole  and  of  Pelham,  that  the  daily 
crowd  of  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  same  revolution  which  made  it  in^possi- 
ble  that  our  kings  shoi^ld  use  the  patronage  of  the  state 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  personal  predi- 
lections, gave  us  several  kings  unfitted  by  their  education 
and  habits  to  be  gracious  and  affable  hosts.  They  had 
been  born  and  bred  on  the  Continent.  They  never  felt 
themselves  at  home  in  our  island.  If  they  spoke  our  lan- 
guage, they  spoke  it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our 
national  character  they  never  fully  understood.  Our  na- 
tional manners  they  hardly  attempted  to  acquire.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  duty  they  performed  better 
than  any  ruler  who  had  preceded  them,  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law ;  but  they  could  not  b6  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If 
ever  they  unbent,  it  was  in  a  very  small  circle,  where 
hardly  an  English  face  was  to  be  seen;  and  they  were 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  summer 
to  their  native  land.  They  had,  indeed,  their  days  of  re- 
ception for  our  nobility  and  gentry,  but  the  reception  was 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a  cer- 
emony as  a  funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  White- 
hall, when  he  dwelt  there,  wais  the  focus  of  political  in- 
trigue and  of  fiGLshionable  gayety.     Half  the  jobbing  and 
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half  the  flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  his  rool. 
Whoever  oould  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  prince,  or 
could  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  mistress^  might  hope 
to  rise  in  the  world  without  rendering  any  service  to  the 
government,  without  li)eing  even  known  by  sight  to  any 
minister  of  state.  This  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a 
company ;  a  third  the  pardon  of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fburtii, 
a  lease  of  crown  land  on  easy  terms.  If  the  king  notified 
his  pleasure  ttiat  a  briefless  lawyer  should  be^  made  a  judge, 
or  that  a  libertine  baronet  should  be  made  a  peer,  the  grav- 
est counselors,  afber  a  little  murmuring,  submitted.itF  In- 
terest, therefore,  drew  a  ccmstant  press  of  suitcHrs  to  the 
gates  o!  the  palace,  and  liiose  gates  al^rays  stood  wide. 
The  king  kept  open  house  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  for 
the  good  society  of  London,  the  extreme  Whigs  only  ex- 
cepted. Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  royal  presence.  The  levee  was  exact- 
ly what  the  word  imports.  Some  men  of  quality  came 
every  morning  to  stand  round  tiieir  master,  to  chat  with 
him  while  his  wig  ^as  combed  and  his  cravat  tied,  and  to 
accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through  the  park.  All 
persons  who  had  been  properly  introduced  might,  without 
any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
{day  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he  told  remarkably  well, 
about  his  flight  from  Worcester,  and  about  the  misery 
which  he  had  endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisc^ier  in  the 
ha;nd6  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of  Scotland.  By- 
standers wtem  his  majesty  recognized  often  came  in  for  a 
courteous  word.  This  proved  a  far  more  successful  king- 
(XsSt  than  any  that  his  feither  or  grandfather  had  practiced. 
It  Wfis  not  easy  for  the  most  austere  BepuUioan  of  the 
school  of  Marvel  to  resist  the  fasdnation  of  so  much  good 
humor  and  affability;  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier,  in 
whose  heart  the  remembrance  of  unrequited  sacrifices  and 

*  See  Sir  Roger  North's  account  of  the  way  in  which  Wright  was  made  a 
jtidge,  and  Clarendon's  accoantof  the  way  m  which  Sir  Gteorge  Savile  was 
made  a  peer.  « 
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services  had  been  fbstering  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  conq[>en8ated  in  one  moment  iot  wounds  and  aeques* 
trations  by  his  sovereign's  kind  nod^  and  «  God  bless  you, 
my  old  friend !" 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news. 
Whenever  there  was  a  rumor  that  any  thing  important 
had  hajqpened  or  was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened 
thither  to  obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountam  head.  The 
galleries  presented  the  iqppearcmce  of  a  modem  dub-room 
at  an  cmxious  time.  They  were  full  of  people  inquiring 
whether  the  Dutch  mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express 
from  France  had  brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky  had  beat- 
eu  the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was  reaUy  at 
Paris.  These  were  matters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk 
aloud;  but  there 'were  snbje^  concerning  which  informa* 
tion  was  asked  and  given  in  whispers.  Had  Halifax  got 
the  better  of  Rochester  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  Parliament  ? 
Was  the  Duke  of  York  really  going  to  Scotland  ?  Had 
Monmouth  really  been  sent  for  to  the  Hague  ?  Men  tried 
to  read  the  countenance  of  every  minister  as  he^  went 
tiirough  the  throng  to  and  from  the  royal  closet.  All  sorts 
of  auguries  were  drawn  fr(nix  the  tone  in  whidi  his  majesty 
spoke  to  the  Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  whidi 
his  majesty  honored  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  in 
a  few  hours,  ihe  hopes  and  fears  inquired  by  such  slight 
indications  had  spread  to  all  the  coffee-houses  from  Saint 
James's  to  the  Tower.* 

The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 
mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  not 
improperly  called  a  most  important  political  institution. 
No  Parliament  had  sat  for  years.  The  municipal  coun- 
cil of  the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  citi- 
zens.    Public  meetings,  harangues,  resolutions,  and  the 

*  The  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  information  about  the  state 
of  the  court  are  too  nameroaa  to  recapitulate.  Among  them  are  the  Dis- 
patches of  Barillon,  Citters,  Ronquillo,  and  Adda>  the  Travels  of  the  Qrand- 
duke  Cosmo,  the  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Teonge,  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Grammont  and  Beresby.  ^ 
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rest  of  the  modern  machinery  of  agitation  had  not  yet 
come  into  fashion.  Nothing  resembling  the  modem  news- 
paper existed.  In  s>uoh  circmnstanoes,  the  coffee-houses 
were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  metropolis  vented  itself. 

The  first  of  these  establishments  had  been  set  up,  in 
the  time  of  the  Cpmmonwealth,  by  a  Turkey  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  among  the  Mohammedans  a  taste  for 
their  favorite  beverage.  The  convenience  of  being  able 
to  make  appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town^  and  of 
being  able  to  pass  evenings  socialjy  at  a  very  small  charge, 
was  so  great  that  the  ffiishion  spread  fest.  Every  man  of 
the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee-house  to 
learn  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every  coffee-house  had 
one  or  more  orators  to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened 
with  admiration,  and  who  soon  became,  what  the  journal- 
ists of  our  own  time  have  been  called,  a  fourth  estate  of 
the  realm.  The  court  had  long  seen  with  uneasiness  the 
growth  of  this  new  power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  during  Danby's  administration,  to  close  the 
coffee-houses ;  but  men  of  all  parties  missed  their  usual 
places  of  resort  so  much  that  there  was  a  universal  out- 
cry. The  government  did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a 
feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regulation  of 
which  the  legality  might  well  be  questioned.  Since  that 
time  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  those  years  the 
number  and  influence  of  the  coffee-houses  had  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coffee- 
house was  that  which  especially  distinguished  London 
from  all  other  cities ;  that  the  coffee-house  was  the  Lon- 
doner's home,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentle- 
man commonly  asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street 
or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  Gre- 
citui  of  the  Rainbow.  Nobody  was  excluded  from  these 
places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar ;  yet  every 
rank  and  profession,  and  every  shade  of  religious  and  po- 
litical opinion,  had  its  own  head-quarters..  There  were 
houses  near  St.  James's  Park  where   fops  ccHigregated, 
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their  heads  dnd  shoulders  covered  with  black  loi^'Aaaedil- 
wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which  are  now  worn  by 
the  chancellor  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  wig  came  from  Paris;  and  so  did  the  rest  of 
the  fine  gentleman's  ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat,  his 
fringed  gloves,  and  the. tassel  which  upheld  his  panta- 
loons. The  conversation  was  in  that  dialect  ^hich,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,  con- 
tinued, in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  tlieaters.*  The  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a 
perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  richly-scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination.  If  any 
clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a 
pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short  an- 
swersof  the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  bet- 
ter go  somewhere  else ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had 
far  to  go ;  for,  in  general,  the  coffee-rooms  reeked  with 
tobacco  like  a  guard-room ;  and  strangers  sometimes  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  so  many  people  should  leave 
their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and 
stench.  Nowhere  was  the. smoking  more  constant  than 
at  Will's.  That  celebrated  house,  situated  between  Cov- 
ent  Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters. 
There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice,  and  the  uni- 
ties of  place  and  time.  There  was  a  faction  for  Perrault 
and  the  moderns,  a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients. 
One  group  debated  whether  Paxjulise  Lost  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envioils  poetaster 
demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  have  been 
hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  va- 
riety of  figures  to  be  seen,  earls  in  stars  and  garters,  cler- 
gymen in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheepish  lads 
from  the  universities,  translators  and  index-metkers  in  rag- 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was,  that,  in  a  large  class  of  words, 
the  O  was  pronounced  like  A.  Thus  stork  was  pronounced  stark. — See 
VanhnigVi  Rdapae.  Lord  Sunderland  was  a  great  master  of  this  court 
tune,  as  Roger  North  calls  it,  and  Titus  Oates  affected  it  in  the  hopis  of  pass- 
ing for  a  fine  gentleman. — Examen,  77, 254. 
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ged  ooats  of  .frieze.  The  great  press  was.  to  get  near  the 
chair  where  John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was 
always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire;  in  summer  it 
stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  him,  and  to  hear  his 
opinion  of  Racine's  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu's  treatise  on 
epic  poetry,  was  thought  a  privilege.  A  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box  was  an  honor  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
^  young  enthi;siast.  There  were  coffee-houses  where  the 
first  medical  men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John  Rad- 
^^  cUffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose  to  the  largest  practice 
in  London,  came  (kily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exchange 
W€Ls  fuU,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street,  then  a  fashion- 
able part  of  the  capital,  to  Garraway's,  and  was  to  be 
found  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothecaries  at  a  par- 
ticular table.  There  were  Puritan  coffee-houses,  where 
no  oath  was  heard,  and  where  lank-haired  men  discussed 
election  and  reprobation  through  their  noses ;  Jew  coffee- 
houses, where  dark-eyed  money-changers  from  Venice  and 
from  Amsterdam  greeted  each  other ;  and  Popish  oc^eCf 
houses,  where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jesuits  plan- 
ned, over  their  cups,  another  great  fire,  and  cast  silver 
bullets  to  shoot  the  king.^ 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  Londoner  of  that  age.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  different  being  from  the  rustic  Englishman.  There 
was  not  then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  between 
the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  dividing  the  year  between  town  and  country.  Few 
esquires  came  to  the  capital  thrice  in  tiieir  lives.  Nor 
was  it  yet  the  practice  of  all  citizens  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces to  breathe  the  fresh  cdr  of  the  fields  and  woods  during 

*  Lettr^  sor  left  Anglois ;  Tom  Brown's  Tour;  Ward's  London  Spy;  The 
Character  of  a  Oofiee-hoose,  1673 ;  Boles  and  Orders  of  the  Coffee  House, 
1674 ;  Coffee-houses  vindicated,  1675 ;  A  Satyr  against  Coffee ;  North's  Ex- 
amen/l38;  Life  of  Guildford,  152;  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  149;  Life  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  published  by  Ourll  in  1715.  The  liveliest  description  of  Will's  is 
in  the  City  and  Ooontry  Moose.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  coffee^ioose  orators  in4Ialstead's  Succinct  Qenealogfei,  print 
ed  m  1685. 
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senile  weeks  of  evory  summer.  ^  A  oookney,  in  a  rural  v;l. 
lage,  was  stared  at  as  mudi  as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a 
Kraal  of  Hottenf^ts.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord 
of  a  Lincolnshire  at  Shropshire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  was  as  easily  distinguished  from  the  resident 
population  as  a  Turk  or  s^  Lascar.  His  dress,  his  gait, 
his  accent,  the  manner  in  which  he  stared  at  the  shops, 
stumbled  into  the  gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and 
stood  under  the  water-spouts,  marked  him  but  as  an  ex- 
oeUent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and  ban- 
terers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  tiie  kennel.  Hackney- 
coachmen  splashed  him  from  head  to  foot.  Thieves  ex- 
plored with  perfect  security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horse- 
man's coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendor  of 
the  lord  mayor's  show.  Money-droppers,  sore  from  the 
cart's  tail,  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and  appeared  to 
him  the  most  honest,  friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of  Lewkner  Lane  and 
Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him  for  countesses 
and  maids  of  honor.  If  he  asked  his  way  to  St.  James's, 
his  informants  sent  him  to  Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a 
shop,  he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of 
every  thing  tiiat  nobody  else  would  buy,  of  second-hand 
embroidery,  copper  rings,  and  watches  that  would  not  go. 
If  he  rambled  into  any  fashionable  coffee-house,  he  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  t^nplars.  Enraged  and  mortified,  he  soon 
returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in  the  homage  of  his 
tenants  and  the  conversation  of  his  boon  companions,  found 
consolation  for  the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he 
had  undergone.  There  he  once  more  felt  himself  a  great 
man ;  and  he  saw  nothing  above  him  except  when  at  the 
assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  near  the  judge,  or 
when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  chief  cause  whieh  made  the  fusion  of  the  different 
elements  of  society  so  imperfect  was  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  our  ancestors  found  in  passing  from  place  to  place. 
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0{  aU  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone 
excepted,  tho^e  inventions  v^hich  abridge  distance  have  done 
most  for  the  civilization  of  our  specie^.  Every  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  locomotion  behefits  mankind  morally 
and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only  fa- 
cilitates the  interchange  of  the  various  productions  of  na- 
ture and  art,  but  tends  to  remove  national  and  provincial 
antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  all  the  branches  of  the 
great  human  family.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  London  were,  for  almost  every  practical  pur- 
pose, further  from  Reading  than  they  now  are  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  further  from  Edinburgh  than  they  now  are  from 
Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  unacquainted  with  that  principle  which  has,  in  our 
own  time,  produced  an  unprecedented  revolution  in  human 
affairs ;  which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance  in  ihe  face 
of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalions,  attended  by  all  their  bag- 
gage and  artillery,  to  traverse  kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to 
that  of  the  fleetest  xace-horse.  The  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester had  recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of  moist- 
ure rarefied  by  heat.  After  many  experiments,  he  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steeun-engine,  which  he 
called  a  fire  water- work,  and  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.^ 
But  the  marquess  was  suspected  to  be  a  madman,  and 
known  to  be  a  papist.  His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no 
favorable  reception.  .  His  fire  water- work  might,  perhaps, 
furnish  matter  fof  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical  purpose. 
There  were  no  rail-ways,  except  a  few  made  of  timber, 
from  the  mouth  of  thelMorthumbrian  coal  pits  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.f  There  was  very  little  internal  conmiunica- 
tion  by  water.  A  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  deepen 
and  embank  the  natural  streams,  but  with  slender  success. 
Hardly  a  single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected. 
The  English  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with 

*  Century  of  InventioiLB,  1663,  No.  68.  t  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  136. 
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mingled  admiration  and  despair  of  the  immense  trench  by 
which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  ipade  a  junction  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterraneim.  They  little  thought 
that  their  country  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of  private  adventurers,  by 
artificial  rivers  making  up  more  than  four  times  the  length 
of  the  Thames^  -the 'Severn,. and  the  Trent  together.,        T" 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travelers  and  goods 
generally  passed  from  place  to  place ;  ^d  those  highways 
appear  to  have'  been  far  worse  than  might  have  be«a  ex- 
pected from  the  degree  of  wealth  and  civilization  which 
the  nation  had  even  then  attained.     On  the  best  lines  of 
communication  the  ruts  were  deep,  the  descents  precipi- 
tous, and  the'  way  often  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
distinguish,  in  the  dusk,  from  the  uninclosed  heath  and 
fen  which  lay  on  both  sides.     Ralph  Thoresby,  the  anti- 
-  quary,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  the  great 
North  road,  between  Barnby  Moor  and  Tuxford,  and  ac- 
tually lost  it  between  Doncaster  and  York.^     Pepys  and 
his  wife,  traveling  in  their  own  coach,  lost  their  way  be- 
tween Newbury  and  Reading.     In  the  course  of  the  same 
tour  they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain,  f     It  was 
only  in  fine  weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road 
was  available  for  wheeled  vehicles.     Often  the  mud  lay 
deep  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  only  a  narrow  track  of 
firm  ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.j:      At  such  times 
obstructions  and  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the.  path  was 
sometimes  blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  nei- 
ther of  whom  would  breetk  the  way.     It  ha:ppened,  almost 
every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of  cattle 
could  be  procured  from  some  neighboring  farm  to  tug  them 
out  of  the  slough.     But  in  bad  seasons  the  traveler  had 
to  encounter  inconveniences  still  more  serious.    Thoresby, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  traveling  between  Leeds  and  the 
capital,  has  recorded,  in  his  Diary,  such  a  series  of  perils 

•  Thoresby's  Diary,  Oct.  21,  1680,  Aug.  3, 1712. 

t  Pepya's  Diary,  June  12  and  16,  1668.  t  lUd.,  Feb.  28,  1660. 
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and  disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean  or  to  ihe  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one  occasion  he 
learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between  Ware  and  Lon- 
don ;  that  passengers  had  to  swim  for  their  lives ;  and 
that  a  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.  In 
consequence  of  these  tidings,  he  turned  out  of  the  high 
•road,  and  was  conducted  across  some  mieadows,  where  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle-skirts  in  wa- 
ter.#  In  the  course  of  another  journey  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Trent. 
He  was  afterward  detained  at  Stamford  four  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ventured  tb  pro- 
ceed only  because  fourteen  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  going  up  in  a  body  to  Parliament,  with 
guides  and  numerous  attendants,  took  him  into  their  com- 
pany.! O^  ^^^  roads  of  DerbyBhire  travelers  were  in  con- 
stant fear  for  their  necks,  and  were  frequently  compelled 
to  alight  and  lead  their  beasts.:|:  The  great  route  through 
Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a 
viceroy,  on  his  road  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  traveling 
fourteen  miles,  from  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between 
Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced  to  walk  great  part 
of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His 
coach  was,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many 
hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages 
were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to  the  Menai  Straits.§  In 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest 
horses  could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which,  at 
every  step,  they  sank  deep.  The  markets  were  often  in- 
accessible during  several  months.  It  is  said  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  place,  distant  only  a  few  miles,  the 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.    The  wheeled  carriages 

*  ThoreBby's  Diary,  May  17,  1695.  t  Idem,  Dec.  27,  1708. 

t  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1662 
Cotton's  Angler,  1676. 
§  CorreqK)ndenoe  of  Heniy,  earl  of  Olarondoo,  Deo.  30, 1685,  Jan.  1, 1686 
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were,  in  this  district,  generally  palled  by  Qxen.#  When 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  mansion  of 
Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was  six  honr;3.  in  going  nine 
miles ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  body  of  sturdy  hinds 
should  be  on  each  side  pf  his  coach,  in  order  .to  prop  it  Of 
the  carriages  which  conveyed  his  retinue,  several  were  up- 
s^  and  injured.  A  letter  from  one  of  his  gentlemen  in 
waiting  has  been  preserved,  in  which  the  unfortunate  cour- 
tier complains  that,  during  fourteen  hours,  he  never  once^ 
alighted,  except  when  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud-f 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  seems  to 
have  been  the  defective  state  of  the  law.  Every  parish 
was  bound  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  throng 
it.  The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labor  six  days  in  the  year«  If  this  was  not  sufficient, 
hired  labor  was  employed,  and  the  expense  was  met  by  a 
parochial  rate.  That  a  route  connecting  two  gjreat  towns, 
which  have^  a  large  and  thriving  trade  with  each  other, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  rural  population 
scattered  between  them,  is  obviously  unjust ;  and  this  in- 
justice was  peculiarly  glaring  in  the  case  of  the  great 
North  Bead,  which  traversed^very  poor  and  thinly-inhab- 
ited districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and  populous  districts. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  parishes  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire to  mend  a  highway  worn  by  the  constant 
passing  and  repassing  of  traffic  between  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire  and  London.  Soon  after  the  Restcnration 
this  grievance  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  an 
act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  im- 
posing a  small  tbll  on  travelers  and  goods,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  some  parts  of  this  important  line  of  communi- 
cation in  good  repair,  j:  This  innovation,  however,  excited 
many  murmurs,  and  the  oth^  great  avenues  to  the  ct^- 
ital  were  long  left  under  the  old  system.     A  change  was 

*  Poftlethwaite's  DiotioDacyt  Boadi.    Hbtory  of  Hawkhant,  in  the  Bib- 
tiotheca  Topognphica  Britamuoa. 
t  Annalft  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  3.  t  15  Car.^IL,  o.  1. 
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at  length  effected,  bat  not  withoat  great  difficulty ;  for 
unjust  and  absurd  taxation  to  which  men  are  accustomed 
is  often  borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most  reasonable 
impost  which  is  new.  It  was  not  tiU  many  toll-bars  had 
been  violently  pulled  down,  till  the  troops  had  in  many 
districts  been  forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  was  introduced.^ 
By  slow  degrees  reason  triumphed  over  prejudice,  and  our 
island  is  now  crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in  the  time 
of  Chcgrles  the  Second,  generally  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  by  stage  wagons.  In  the  straw  of  these  vehicles 
nested  a  crowd  of  passengers,  who  could,  not  afford  to 
travel  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who  were  prevented 
by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  luggage,  from  going 
on  foot.  The  exn^hse  of  transmitting  heavy  goods  in  tins 
way  was  enormous.  From  London  to  Birmingham  the 
charge  Was  seven  pounds  a  ton ;  from  London  to  Exeter, 
twelve  pounds  a  ton.f  This  was  about  fifteen  pence  a 
ton  for  every  mile,  more  by  a  third  than  was  afterward 
charged  on  turnpike  rocds,  and  fifteen  times  what  is  now 
demanded  by  rail-way  companies.  The  cost  of  convey- 
ance amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful  articles. 
Coal,  in  particular,  was  never  seen  except  in  the  districts  . 
where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to  which  it  could 
be  carried  by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the  country 
north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by 
long  trains  of  pack-horses.  These  strong  and  patient 
beasts,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much  reseni- 
blance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers.     A  traveler  of  humble 

*  The  evils  of  the  old  system  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  many  petitions 
which  appear  in  the  Commons'  Jomnal  of  172f  •  How  fierce  an  oppositioQ 
was  ofiered  to  the  new  system  may  be  learned  from  the  Gentleman's  Mag*- 
azine  of  1749.  t  Postlethwai^e's  Dictionary,  Boads. 
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ccaiditioii  often  fpu^d  it  convenient  to  perform  a  journey 
mounted  on  a  pack-saddle  between  two  baskets,  under  the 
care  of  these  hardy  guides.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  was  small ;  but  the  caravan  moved  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  in  winter  the  cold  was  often  insupportable.^ 

The  rich  commonly  traveled  in  their  own  carriages, 
with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton,  the  facetious  poet,  at- 
tempted to  go  from  London  to  the  Peak  with  a  single  pair, 
but  found  at  St.  Alban's  that  the  joujney  would  be  insup- 
portably  tediouls,  and  altered  his  plan,f  A  coach  and  six 
is  in  our  time  never  seen^  except  as  part  of  some  pageant. 
The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of  such  equipages  in  old 
books  is  likely  to  mislead  us.  We  attribute  to  magnifi- 
cence what  was  really  the  effect  of  a  very  disagreeable 
necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
traveled  -with  six  horses,  because  with  a  smaller  number 
there  was  great  danger  of  stickin^r  feist  in  the  mire.  Nor 
were  even  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vahbrugh,  in  the 
succeeding  generation,  described  with  great  humor  the 
way  in  which  a  country  gentleman,  newly  dhosen  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  Otfthat  occasion, 
all  the  exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  plow,  could  not  save  the  family  coach  from  being 
imbedded  in  a  quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved. 
During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Resto- 
ration, a  diligence  ran  between  Iiondon  and  Oxford  in 
two  days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfiejd-  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  innova- 
tion was  attempted.  It  was  announce^  that  a  vehicle, 
described  .as  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform  the  whole 
journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  spirited  \m- 
dertaking  was  solemnly  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the 
heads  of  the  University,  and  appears  to  Jiave  excited  the 
same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by 

*  Loidis  and  Elmete.    Marshall's  Rand  Economy  of  England.    In  1739 
Roderic  Random  came  firom  Scotland  to  Newcastle  on  a  pack-^one. 
t  Ootton'B  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw. 
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the  opening  of  a  new  rail-way.  The  yioe-chanceUoc,  by 
a  notiee  which  was  affixed  in  all  pnblio  places,  prescribed 
the  hour  and  place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
pdriment  was  ccmiplete.  At  six  in  the  morning^the  car- 
riage began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient  front  of  All 
>  Souls'  College,,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventur- 
ous gentlemen  who  had  run  ih^  first  risk  were  safely  de- 
posited at  their  inn  in  London.^  The  emulation  of  the 
sister  university  was  moved,  and  soon  a  diligence  was  set 
up  w;hich  in  one  day  catrried  passengers  frord  Camlmdge 
to  the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  flying  carriages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  London 
to  cdl  the  chief  towns ;  but  no~8tage-coach,  indeed  no  stage 
wagon,  appears,  to  have  proceeded  farther  north  t)ian  York, 
or  flEurther  west  liian  Exeter.  The  ordinary,  day's  journey 
of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  sununer,  but 
in  winter^  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights  long, 
little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York 
coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in 
four  days  during  the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till 
the  sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all 
seated  in  the  carriage ;  for  accidents  were  so  frequent  that 
it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roo£  The 
ordinary  fare  was'  about  twc^nce  a  mile  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  more  in  winter,  f 

This  mode  of  traveling,  which  by  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  would  be  regairded  as  insuflerably  dow,  seean- 
ed  to  our  ancestors  wonderfully,  and,  indeed,  alarmin^y 
rapid.  In  a  work  published  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Sepond,  the  flying  coaches  are  extolled  as 
far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever  known  in  the 
world.  Their  velocity  is  the  subject  of  special  commen* 
dation,  and  is  triumphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish 
pace  of  the  continental  posts ;  but  with  boasts  like  these 
was  mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and  invective.     The 

*  AiUhony  k  Wood's  Life  of  hinuelf. 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684.    See,  also,  the  Ust  of  stage- 
coaches and  wagons  at  the  end  of  the  book  entitled  Angli»  Metropolis,  1690 
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interests  of  large  classes  had  been  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Q.ew  diligences:;  and,  as  usual, 
many  persons  were,  fronl  mere  stupidity  and  obstinacy, 
disp<^ed  to  clamor  against  the  innovation,  simply  because 
it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehemently  argued  that 
this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  f^tal  to  the  breed  of 
horses  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horseitaanship  ^  that  the 
Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery  of 
seamen,  would  cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from 
London  up  to  Windsor  and  down  to  Gravesend;  that 
saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that 
numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  travelers  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and  would  no 
longer  pay  any  rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot 
in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter;  that  the  passengers 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying  children ; 
that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  supper,  and  sometimes  started  so 
early  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  breakfast.  On  these 
grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended  that  no  public  car- 
riage should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  four  horses, 
to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  pr  to  go  more  than 
thirty  miles  a  day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation 
were  adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would  re- 
turn to  the  old  modes  of  traveling.  Petitions  embodying 
such  opinions  as  these  were  presented  to  the  Icing  in  coun- 
cil from  several  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from 
several  provincial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of  several 
counties.  We  smile  at  these  things.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  our  descendants,  when  they  read  the  history  of  the 
opposition  offered  by  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile  in  their  turn.* 
In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying  coaches,  it  was 
still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigor,  and  who 

•  John  Cresset's  Reasons  for  suppressing  Stage-Coaches,  1672.  These 
reasons  were  afterward  inserted  in  a  tract,  entitled  **  The  Grand  Concern  of 
England  explamed,  1673."  Cresset's  attack  on  stage-coaches  called  forth 
somo  answers  which  I  have  consulted. 
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were  not  enoambered  by  mnoh  baggage,  to  perfmrai  long 
joameys  on*  horsebaok.  If  the  traveler  wished  to  move 
,  expeditiously,  he  rode  post.  Fresh  saddle-horses  and 
guides  were  to  be  procured  at  convenient  distances  along 
all  the  great  lines  of  road.  The  charge  was  threepence  a 
mile  for  each  horse,  and  fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide. 
In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were  good,  it  was  possible 
to  travel,  for  a  bonsideraUe  time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any 
conveyance  known  in  England,  till  vehicles  were  propelled 
by  steam.  There  were  as  yet  no  post-chaises;  nor  could 
those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily  procure  a 
change  of  horses.  The  king,  however,  (ind  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  were  able  to  command  relays.  Thus  Charles 
commonly  went  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  tp  Newmarket, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles  tiirough  a  level  country, 
and  this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a  proof  of  great  ac- 
tivity. Evelyn  performed  the  same  journey  in  company 
with  Lord-treasurer  Clifford.  The  coach  was  drawn  by 
six  horses,  which  were  ohanged  at  Bishop  Stortfoi'd  and 
again  at  Chesterford.  The  trarvelers  reached  Newmtoket 
by  night.  Such  a  mode  of  conveyance  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  rare  luxury  ccxifined  to  princes  and 
ministers.:|: 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  journey  was 
performed,  the  travelers,  unless  they  were  numerous  and 
well  armed,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  stepped  and  plun- 
dered. The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to 
our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every 
main  road.  The  waste  tracts  which  lay  on  the  great 
routes  near  London  were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers 
of  this  class.  Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  great  Western 
road,  and  Finchley  Common,  on  the  great  Northern  road, 
were  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  spots.  The 
Cambridge  scholars  trembled  when  they  approached  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  even  in  brocwi  daylight.  Seamen  who  had 
just  been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  often  compelled  to 

*  Chamberlajne's  State  of  England,  1684 ;  North's  Examen,  105 ;  Rre- 
lyn'fl  Diary,  Oct  9,  10,  1671. 
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deliver  their  parses  on  Gadshill,  oelobrated  near  a  hundred 
yeats  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the  scene  of  the 
depredations  of  Poins  and  Falstafil  The  publip  author* 
ities  seem  to  have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
these  enterprising  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons  who  were 
strongly  suspeeted  of  being  highwaymen,  but  against 
whom  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence,  would  be  paraded 
at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses ;  their  horses  would  also  be 
shown ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  were  in* 
vited  to  inspect  this  singular  exhibition.  On  another  oc* 
casion  a  pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he 
would  give  up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value, 
which  he  had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich  mail 
A  short  time  after  Appeared  another  proclamation,^  warn- 
ing the  iim-keepers  that  the  eye  of  the  government  was 
upon  them.  Their  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
enabled  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  impunity.  That 
these  suspicicms  were  not  without  foundaticm,  is  furovBd 
by  the  dying  speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers  of  that 
age,  who  appear  to  have  received  from  the  inn-keepers 
services  much  resembling  those  which  Farquhar's  Boni- 
face rendered  to  Gibbet.* 

It  was  necessary  to  the  sudcess  and  even  to  the  safety 
of  the  highwayman  that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skillful 
rider,  and  that  his  msihners  and  appearance  should  be  such 
as  suited  the  master  ef  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held 
an  aristocratical  position  in  the  community  of  thieves,  ap- 
peared  at  fashionable  coffee-houses  and  gaming-houses, 
and  betted  with  men  of  quality  on  th«  race-ground,  f 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  ed- 
ucation.    A  romantic  interest  therefore  attached,  and  per- 

♦  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14,  1677,  Aogort  4,  1687,  Uac.  5,  1687. 
The  lait  confession  of  Aagastm  King,  who  was  the  son  of  an  MDinent  diTine, 
and  had  been  educated  at  Gambridge,  hot  was  hanged  at  Colchester  in 
March,  1688,  is  highly  carious, 
t  Aimwell.  Pray,  sir,  haVt  I  seen  yoor  face  at  Will's  Cdffee-honsef 
Oibbd,  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's  too,— Beaux*s  SUrtttagem, 
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haps  still  attaohes,  to  the  names  of  freebooters  of  this  class. 
The  vulgar  eagerly  drank  in  tcdes  of  their  ferooity  and 
audacity,  of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  of  their  amours,  of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of 
their  desperate  struggles,  and  of  their  manly  bearing  at 
tiie  bar  ^d  in -the  cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  William 
Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  a 
quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  northern  drovers,  and,  in  re- 
turn, not  only  spared  them  himself,  but  protected  them 
against  all  other  thieves;  that  he  demanded  purses  in 
the  most  courteous  manner ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor  what  he  had  tfiiken  from  the  rich;  that  his. life  was 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in  1685,  on  the  gal- 
Ipws  of  York.*  It  was  related  how  Claude  Duval,  the 
French  page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road, 
became  captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the  honor 
to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against  notori- 
ous offenders ;  how,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  he  stopped  a 
lady's  coach,  in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and  suffered  the 
fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by  dancing  a  coranto  with 
him  on  the  heath ;  how  his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away 
the  hearts  of  all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and 
pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men ;  how,  at  length,  in 
the  year  1670,  he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  vrine; 
hjow  dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in  prison,  and  with 
tears  interceded  for  his  life ;  how  the  king  would  have 
granted  a  paidon  but  for  the  interference  of  Judge  Morton, 
the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threatened  to  resign  his 
office  Unless  the  law  was  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  how, 
after  the  Execution,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the 

*  Gent's  History  of  York.    Another  marauder  of  the  same  description, 
named  Biss,  was  hanged  at  Salisbury  in  1695.    In  a  balUd  which  is  in  the 
Pepydan  Libraiy,  he  is  represented  as  defending  himself  thus  before  the  jadge: 
"  What  say  you  now,  my  honored  lord  T 
What  harm  was  there  in  this? 
Rich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorred 
By  brave,  free-hearted  Bias.*' 
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pomp  of  scutcheons,  wax-lights,  black  hangings,  and  ixiates, 
till  ibe  same  orael  judge,  who  had  intercepted  the  mercy 
of  the  crown5  sent  oflSoersto  disturb  the  obsequies.*  In 
these  anecdotes  there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable ; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  being  re- 
corded ;  for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  important  fact, 
that  such  tales,  whether  false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our 
ancestors  with  eagerness  And  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  traveler  was  beset 
were  greatly  increased  by  darkness.  He  was,  therefore, 
commonly  desirouJs  of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during 
the  night,  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of  England  had  been 
renowned.  Our  first  great  poet  had  described  the  excel- 
lent accommo^tion  which  they  afforded  to  the  pil^ims 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nine-and-twenty  persons,  with 
their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide  chambers  and  stables 
of  the  Tabajrd  in  South  wart  The  food  was  of  the  best, 
and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  large- 
ly. Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, William  Harrison  gave  a  lively  description  of  the 
plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great  hostelries.  The  Continent 
of  Europe,  he  said,  could  show  nothing  like  them.  There 
were  some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  people,  with  their 
horses,  could  without  difficulty  be  lodged  and  fed.  The 
bedding,  the  tapestry,  above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean 
and  fine  linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  •  Valuable  plate  was 
often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were  signs  which  had 
cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
England  abounded  with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The 
traveler  sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on  a  public 
house  such  as  Walton  has  described,  where  the  brick  floor 
was  swept  clean,  where  the  walls  were  stuck  round  with 
ballads,  where  the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a 
blazing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts  fresh 
from  the  neighboring  brook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small 

*  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Daval,  published  immediately  afier  the  execation. 
Oates's  EUuv  paaiXiK%  Fart  L 
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charge.  At  the  larger  houses  of  entertainipeat  were  to 
be  fouJtid  beds  hujog  with  silk,  choioe  cookery,  and  claret 
equal  to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in  London.^  The 
inn-keepers  too,  it  was  said,  werQ  not  like  other  inn- 
keepers. On  the  Contineni;  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant 
of  those  wha  crossed  the  threshold.  In  England  he  was 
a  servant.  Never  was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than 
when  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Eveji  men  of  fortune, 
who  might  in  their  ovm  memsions  have  enjoyed  every  lux- 
ury, were  often  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  evenings  in 
the  parlor  of  some  nejlghboring  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment. They  seem  to  have  tiiought  that  comfort  and  free- 
dom could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal  perfection. 
This  feeling  continued  during  many  generations  to  be  a 
national  peculiarity.  The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long 
famished  matter  to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  Johnson 
declared  that  a  tavern  chedr  was  the  throne  of  human  fe- 
licity ;  and  Shenstone  gently  complained  that  no  private 
roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wander^  so  warm  a  wel- 
come as  that  which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  to 
be  found  in  our  modem  hotels ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  i^  is 
certain  that  the  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  roads  and  of  our  conveyances.  Nor  is  this 
strange;  for  it  is  evident  that,  all  other  circumstances 
being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where  the  means 
of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker  ihe  rate  of  travel- 
ing, the  less  important  is  it  that  there  should  be  numer- 
ous agreeable  resting-places  for  the  traveler.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  a  person  who  came  up  to  the  capital 
from  a  remote  county  generally  required  twelve  or  fifteen 
meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights  by  the  way.     K 

*  See  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Harrison's  Historical  De- 
scription of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  Pepys's  account  of  his  tour  in  the 
summer  of  1668.  The  excellenoe  of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  ^e  Trav- 
els of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo. 
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be  were  a  great  man,  be  expected  the  meals  and  lodging^ 
tq  be  comfortable^  and  even  Inxurioos.  At  present  we  fly 
from  York  or  Chester  to  London  by  the  ligh(t  of  a  single 
winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveler  seldom  in- 
terrupts his  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. ,  The  consequence  is,  that  hundreds  of  excel- 
lent inns  have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time 
no  good  houses  of  that  description  will  be  found,  except  at 
places  where  stcangers  are  likely  to  be  detained  by  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.    . 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween distant  places  may  excite  the  scorn  <  of  the  present 
generation,  yet  it  was  such  as  might  have  moved  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or 
of  the  cotemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  rude  and 
imperfect  establishment  of  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters had  been  set  up  by  Charles  the  First,  and  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
the  design  was  resumed.  At  the  Restoration,  tiie  pro- 
ceeds of  the  post-office,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid, 
were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On  most  lines  of  road 
the  mails  Went  out  and  came  in  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the 
hills  and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters  were  received  only 
once  a  week.  During  a  royal  progress  a  daily  post  was 
dispatched  from  the  capital  to  the  place  where  the  court 
sojourned.  There  was  also  daily  communication  between 
London  and  the  Downs ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  some- 
times extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath  at  the  sea- 
sons wh^n  those  places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The 
bags  were  carried  on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour.* 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not  derived  solely 
from  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters.  The  post- 
office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish  post-horses ;  and,  from 
the  care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarded,  we  may 

*  Stat.  12  Car.  II.,  c.  35.    Chamberla7iie*g  State  of  Englaad,  1684.    An- 
^isB  Metropolis,  1690.    LondoD  Gazette,  Jane  22,  1685,  August  15,  1687. 
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infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.^  If,  indeed,  a  traveler 
had  waited  half  an  hour  without  being  supplied,  he  might 
hire  a  horse  wherever  he  colild. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  Lon- 
don and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  post-office.  But,  in  the  teign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set 
up,  at  great  expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered  letters 
and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day  in  the  busy  and 
crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and  four  times  a  day 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  ,  This  improvemeivfc  was, 
as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The  porters  complained 
that  their  interests  were  attacked,  and  tore  down  the  pla- 
cards in  which  the  scheme  was  announced  to  the  public. 
The  excitement  caused  by  Godfrey's  death,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  Coleman's  papers,  was  then  at  the  height.  A 
cry  was  therefore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  popish 
contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Gates,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would'be  found 
full  of  treaSon.f  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  how- 
ever, so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposition  proved  fruit- 
less. As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  speculation 
would  be  lucrative,  the  Duke  of  York  complained  of  it  as 
an  infraction  of  his  monopoly,  and  the  courts  of  law  de- 
cided in  his  favor.J 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the  first  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  ^  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  strict  inquiry,  had 
estimated  the  net  receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  net 
receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this 
was  then  thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The  gross  receipt 
was  about  seventy  thousand  pounds.§     The  charge  for 

*  London  Gazette,  Sept.  14, 1685. 

t  Smith's  Current  Intelligence,  March  30  and  April  3,  1680. 

t  Anglioe  Metropolis,  1690. 

$  Chamberlayne,  1684.    Davenant  on  the  Public  Revenae,  Discoo^e  IV 
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conveying  a  single  letter  was  twopence  for  eighty  miles, 
and  threepence  for  a  longer  distance.  The  postage  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  v^eight  of  the  packet.  At 
present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to  the  extremity  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Ireland  for  a  penny,  and  the  monopoly  of  post- 
horses  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  yet  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts df  the  department  amount  to  more  than  £1,800,000, 
and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than^  £700,000.  •  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  number  of  letters 
now  conveyed  by  mail  is  seventy  times  the  number  which 
was  so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second. 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  carried  out  was 
more  important  than  the  news-letters.  In  1685,  nothing 
like  the  London  daily  paper  of  our  time  existed  or  could 
exist.  Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary 
skill  was  to  be  foimd.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting,  a  want 
as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skiU.  The  press  was 
not,  indeed,  at  that  moment  under  a  general  censorship. 
The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  person  might, 
therefore,  print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a 
poem,  without  the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  of- 
ficer ;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Gazettes,  and  that,  by  the 
common  laW  of  England,  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.*  While 
the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the  government 
thought  it  expedient  occasionally  to  connive  at  the  viola- 
tion of  this  rule.  During  the  great  battle  of  the  Exclu- 
sion BiU,  many  newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the 
Protestant  Intelligence,  the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Do- 
mestic Intelligence,  the  True  News,  the  London  Mercury.f 
None  of  these  was  published  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
None  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.     The  quantity 

-*  London  Gazette,  May  5  and  17,  1680. 

t  There  is  a  very  curious,  and,  I  should  think,  oniqae  collection  of  these 
papers  at  the  British  Moseam. 
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of  matter  which  one  of  them  oontained  in  a  yeai^  was  not 
more  than  ia  often  found  in  two  nmnb^rs  of  the  Times. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  king  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  Whioh  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted  prerogative. 
At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  newspaper  was  suffered  to  ap- 
pear without  his  aUbWance,  and  his  allowance  was  ^ven 
exclusively  to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London  fia* 
zette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three 
Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  promoti<»is,  anao- 
count  of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the 
Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highway- 
man, an  announcement,  of  a  grand  cock-fight  between  two 
persons  of  honor,  and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward 
for  a  strayed  dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mod- 
erate size.  Whatever  was  comnmnicated  respecting  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in  the  most 
meager  and  formal  style.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
government  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  re- 
specting an  important  transaction,  a  broadside  was  put  forth 
giving  fuUer  details  than  could  be  found  in  the  Gazette ; 
but  neither  the  Gazette,  nor  any  supplementary  broadside 
printed  by  authority  ever  contained  any  intelligence  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  court  to  publish.  The  most  important 
parliamentary  debates,  the  most  important  state  trials  re- 
corded in  our  history,  wer^  passed  over  in  profound  si- 
lence.^ In  the  capital  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some 
measure  the  place  of  a  journaL  Thither  the  Londoners 
flocked  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked  to  the  market- 
place to  hear  whether  there  was  any  news.  There  men 
might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig  had  been  treated  the 
day  before  in  Westminster  Hall,  what  horrible  accounts 
the  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  torturing  of  Cov- 
enanters, how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated  the 

*  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gazette  about  the  important  par- 
liamentary proceedingB  of  November,  16S5,  or  about  the  trial  and  acquittal 
of  the  seven  bishops. 
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prown  in  the  Tiotnaling  of  the  fleet,  and  what  grave 
ohargos  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  brought  against  the 
Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth  money.  But  peo- 
ple who  lived  at  a  distance  firom  the  great  tiieater  of  po- 
litical contention  oould  be  kept  regularly  informed  of 
what  was  passing  there  only  by.  means  of  news-letters. 
To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in  London,  as  it 
now  is  among  the  natives  of  India.  The  newa-writer  ram-  < 
bled  from  coffee-room  to  coffee-room,  collecting  reports, 
squeezed  himself  into  the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley if  there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained 
admission  to  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,,  and  noticed  how  the 
king  and  ^nke  looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered  materials 
for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town 
or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest. provin- 
cial cities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  gentry  and  clergy, 
learned  almost  all  that  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their 
own  time.  We  must  9i:q)po9e  that  at  Cambridge  there 
were  as  many  persons  curious  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  out 
of  London ;  yet  at  Cambrkige,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  doctors  of  laws  and  the 
masters  of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the  services  of 
one  of  the  collectors  of  intell^noe  in  the  capital  were  em- 
ployed. That  was  a  memorable  day  on  which  the  first 
news-letter  from  London  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only 
coffee-room  in  Cambridge.^  At  the  seat  of  a  man  of  for- 
tune in  the  country  the  news-letter  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected. Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It  furnished  the  neighbor- 
ing squires  with  matter  for  talk,  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighboring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp  sermons 
against  Whiggery  or  popery.  Many  of  these  curious 
journals  might  doubtless  still  be  detected  by  a  diligent 

*  Boger  North's  Life  of  Dr.  John  North.    On  the  subject  of  news-l^tten. 
see  the  Ezaxnen,  133. 
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search  in  the  archives  of  old  families.  .  Some  are  to  be 
fomid  in  our  public  libraries ;  and  one  series,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  literary  treasures  collected 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  vrill  be  occasionally  quoted  in 
the  course  of  thi^  work.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were  ihea  no 
provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  -and 
at  the  two  universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the 
kingdom.  The  only  j^ess  in  England  north  of  Trent  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  York.f 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London  Grazette  that 
the  government  undertook  to  furnish  political  instructicoi 
to  the  people.  That' journal  contained  a  scanty  supply  of 
news  without  conunent.  Another  journal,  published  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  comment  with- 
out news.  This  paper,  called  the  Observator,  was  edited 
by.  an  old  Tory  pan^hleteer  named  Roger  Lestrange.  Le- 
strange  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  and  his  diction,  tiiough  coarse,  and  disfigured  by  a 
mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed  for  wit  in  the 
green-room  and  the  tavern,  was  not  without  ke^mess  and 
vigor.  But  his  nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  show- 
ed itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned.  When  the  first  Ob- 
servatc^s  appeared  there  wa3  some  excuse  for  his  acrimo- 
ny;  for  the  Whigs  were  then  powerful,  and  he  had  to 
contend  against  numerous  adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expreasiog  my  warm  gratitude  to  the  family 
of  my  dear  and  honored  friend,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me 
the  materials  collected  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  undertaken.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  any  where  exists,  within  the  same  compass,  so  noble  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  public  and  private  archives.  The  judgment  with  which  Sir 
James,  in  great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history,  selected  what  was  valu- 
able, and  rejected  what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one 
who  has  toiled  after  him  in  the  same  mine. 

t  Life  of  Thomas  Gent  A  complete  list  of  al)  printing  houses  in  1724  will 
be  found  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
had  then  been  a  great  increase  within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of  presses, 
and  yet  there  were  thirty-four  counties  14  which  there  was  no  printer,  one 
of  those  counties  being  Lancashire. 
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violenoe  might  seem  to  justify  misparing  retaliation ;  but 
in  1685  all  opposition  had  been  crushed*  A  generous  spirit 
would  have  disdained  to  insult  a  party  which  could  not  re- 
ply^ and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of 
bereaved  families ;  but  from  the  malice  of  Lestrange  the 
grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  houses  of  mourning  no 
sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  William  Jenkyn,  au  aged  Dissenting  pastor  of 
great  note,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  for  no  crime 
but  that  of  worshiping  Qod  according  to  the  feishion  gen- 
erally followed  throughout  Protestant  Europe,  died  of  hard- 
ships and  privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular 
sympathy  could  not  be  repressed.  The  corpse  was  follow- 
ed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  coaches. 
Even  courtiers  looked  sad.  Even  the  unthinking  king 
showed  some  signs  of  concern.  Lestrange  alone  set  up  a 
howl  of  savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  compassion 
of  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the  blasphemous  old  im- 
postor had  met  with  a  most  righteous  punishment,  and 
vowed  to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death, 
with  all  the  mock  saints  and  martyrs.^  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the  oracle  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  tho  post-bag  then 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutriment  ru- 
minated by  the  country  divines  and  country  justices.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from 
place  to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work  was 
longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster  Row  to  Devon- 
shire or  Lancashire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 
How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even 
with  books  the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already 
been  remarked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more 
plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libra- 
ries so  good  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  serv- 
ant's hall,  or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop-keeper. 

*  Obseryiitor,  Jan.  29  and  31, 1685;  Calamy*B  Life  of  Baxter ;  Nonconform- 
ift  Memorial. 
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An  esquire  jpassed  amcmg  his  neighbors  for  a  great  scholar 
if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarlton's  Jests  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom^  lay  in  his  hall  window 
among  the  fi^iing-rods  and  fowling-pieoes.  No  circulating 
librarjr,  no  book  society  then  existed  even  in  the  ca^tal ; 
but  in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  largely  had  a  resource.  The  shops  of  the  great 
booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul's  Church-yard,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  with  readers,  and  9  known  cus- 
tomer was  often  permitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  In 
the  country  there  was  no  such  accommodation,  and  every 
man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wish- 
ed to  read.* 

As  to  the  kdy  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their 
literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer-book  and  a 
reioeipt-book.  But,  in  truths  they  lost  little  by  living  in 
rural  seclusion;  for,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in 
those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  f^r 
mental  improvement,  the  English  women  of  that  genera- 
tion were  decidedly  wotsc  educated  than  they  have  been 
at  any  other  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an 
earlier  period  they  had  studied  "the  mas^r-pieces  of  ancient 
genius.  In  the  present  day  they  seldom  bestow  much 
attention  on  the  dead  languages ;  but  they  are  familiar 
with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moli^re,  with  the  tongue 
of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller ;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful  English 
than  that  which  accomplished  women  now  speak  and  write. 
But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of 
literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly 
bom,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted,  were  una- 

*  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  bayo  fotmd  room  for  his  whole  library 
in  his  hall  window;  and  Ootton  was  a  man  of  letters.  Even  when  Franklin 
first  visited  London,  in  1724,  circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  The 
crowd  at  the  booksellers*  shops  in  Little  BHtain  is  mentioned  by  Roger  North 
in  his  life  of  his  brother  John. 
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Ue  to  write  a  line  in  their  mother-tongne  without  sole- 
oL^ms  and  faults  of  spelling  suoh  as  a  oharity  girl  would 
now  be  ashamed  to  oommit.^ 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant 
lioentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  austerity, 
was  now  the  mode ;  and  lioentiousness  had  produced  its 
ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of 
women.  To  their  personal  beauty  it  was  the  fioishion  to 
pay  rude  and  impudent  homage.  But  the  admiration  and 
desire  which  they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled  with  re- 
spectj  with  affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous  sentiment. 
The  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  companions,  advisers, 
confidential  firiends,  rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  lib- 
ertines of  Whitehall.  In  that  court  a  maid  of  honor,  who 
dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white 
bosom,  wh6  ogled  significantly,  who  danced  voluptuously, 
wh6  excelled  in  pert  repartee,  who  was  not  ashamed  tci 
romp  with  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  and  captains  of  the 
Guards,  to  sing  sly  verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put  on 
a  page's  dress  for  a  firolio,  was  more  likely  to  be  f(^owed 
and  admired,  more  likely  to  be  honored  with  royal  atten- 
tions, more  likely  to  win  a  rich  and  noble  husband  than 
Jane  Ghrey  or  Lucy  Hutchinscm  would  have  been.  In 
suoh  circumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attainments 
was  necessarily  low,  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be 
above  that  standard  than  to  be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ig- 
norance and  firivolity  were  thought  less  unbecoming  in  a 
lady  than  the  sligjhtest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of  the  too 
celebrated  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls 
of  Hampton  Court,  few,  indeed,  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing any  thing  more  valuable  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and 
translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 

*  One  instance  will  soffice.  Qoeen  Mary  had  good  natoral  abilities,  had 
been  educated  by  a  bishop,  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  very  eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman.  There  is,  in  the  library  of 
&e  Hagne,  a  saperb  English  Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when  she  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  title-page  are  these  words  in  her  own 
hand :  "  This  book  was  given  the  king  and  I,  at  oar  crownation.    Marie  R." 
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The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  that  genei^tion,  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what less  solid  and  profound  than  at  an  earlier  or  a  later 
period.  Greek  learning,  at  least,  did  not  flourish  among 
us  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  cus  it  had  flourished 
before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again  flourished  long  after 
the  Revolution.  There  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to  whom 
the  whole  Greek  literature,  from  Homer  to  Photius,  was 
familiar ;  but  such  scholars  were  to  be  found  almost  ex- 
clusively ^mong  the  clergy  resident  at  the  universities, 
and  even  at  the  universities  were  few,  and  were  not  fully 
appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it  was  not  thought  by  any 
means  necessary  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  origiaal  ;^  nor  was  the  stcmdard  at  Oxford 
higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  Christ 
Church  rose  up  as  one  man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  consid- 
ered as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom,  could 
not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as  is  now  pos- 
Bessed  by  several  youths  at  every  great  public  school.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  dead  language,  neglected 
at  the  universities,  wis  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh  and  Falkland.  In 
a  later  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  were  the 
delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Windham  and  Grenville ;  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
in  England  scarcely  one  eminent  statesmem  who  could 
read  with  enjoyment  a  page  of  Sophocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The  language 
of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether  lost  its  imperial  char- 
acter, and  was  stiJl,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  a  traveler  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it  well 
W6U9  therefore  a  much  more  common  accomplishment  than 
in  our  time ;  and  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  wanted 

*  Roger  North  tells  ub  that  his  brother  John,  who  was  Greek  professor  at 
Oambridge,  complained  bitterly  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  Greek  tongue 
among  the  academical  clergy. 
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poets  who,  on  a  great  ocoasion^  could  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  happy  imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil 
and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a  younger  rival. 
France  united  at  that  time  almost  every  species  of  as* 
oendency.  Her  military  glory  was  at  the  height.  She 
had  vanquished  mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated  treat* 
ies.  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces.  She 
had  forced  the  Castilieoi  pride  to  yield  her  the  precedence. 
She  had  summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  Was  supreme  in  all 
matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet.  She 
determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat  must  be  cut,  how  long 
his  peruke  must  be,  whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or 
narrow.  In  literature  she  gave  law  to  the  world. . '  The 
fame  of  her  great  writers  filled  Europe.  No  other  coun- 
try could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to  Racine,  a  comic 
poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifier  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon- 
taine, a  rhetorician  so  skillful  as  Bossuet.  The  literary 
glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ;  that  of  Germany  had 
not  yet  dawned.  The  genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent 
men  who  adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendor  which 
was  set  oif  to  full  advantage  by  contrast.  France,  indeed, 
had  at  that  time  an  empire  over  mankind  such  as. even 
the  Roman  Republic  never  attained ;  for,  when  Rome  was 
politically  dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  hum- 
ble pupil  of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  surrounding 
countries,  at  once  the  ascendency  which  Rome  had  over 
Greece,  and  the  ascendency  which  Greece  had  over  Rome. 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diploma- 
cy. At  several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke  it  more 
accurately  and  politely  than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our 
island  there  was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those 
of  imitators ;  yet  even  here  homage  was  paid,  awkwardly 
indeed,  and  sullenly,  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our 

Aa 
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neighbors.  The  melodious  Toscan,  so  fiBimiliar  to  the  gal- 
lants and  ladies  of  the  ooort  of  Elizabeth,  sank  into  con- 
tempt. A  gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was 
considered  in  good  oompany  Ibls  a  pompous  pedant ;  but  to 
gami&h  his  conversation  with  scrape  of  Frenqh  -was  the 
best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  his  parts  and  attain- 
ments.* New  canons  of  criticism,  new  models  of  style, 
came  into  fashion.  The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  de- 
formed the  verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
^ose  of  Cowley,  disaj^ared  from  our  poetry.  Our  prose 
became  less  majestic,  less  artfully  involved,  less  variously 
musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid^  more 
easy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative.  In 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  influ- 
ence of  French  precept  and  of  Frendi  examfde.  Great 
masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most  dignified  compo- 
sitions, affected  to  use  French  words,  when  English  words, 
quite  a^  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand  ;t  and 
from  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  ex- 
otic which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also  copied 
the  decorum  which  their  great  French  cotemporaries,  with 
few  exceptions,  preserved,  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English 
{days,  satires,  Bongs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep  Uot 
on  our  national  fame.  The  evil  may  easily  be  traced  to 
its  source.  The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been 
on  friendly  terms.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  the 
two  classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  system  of  human 
life  from  diflerent  points  and  in  different  lights.     The 

*  Butler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity,  says, 

"  For,  thoagh  tp  smatter  words  of  Qreek 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  Tainglorioos, 
^  To  itnatter  French  is  meritorious."' 
t  The  most  offeosive  instance  which  I  remember  is  in  a  poem  on  the  coi>- 
onation  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Dryden,  who  certainly  could  not  plead  pov- 
erty as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  words  from  any  foreign  tongue : 
**  Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair, 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  cooler  air.'' 
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earnest  o£  each  "was  the  jest  of  the  other ;  the  pleasures 
of  each  were  the  torments  of  the  other.  To  the  stern 
preoisian  even  the  umodent  sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a 
orime.  To  light  aM  festive  natores  the  sol^nnitj  of  the 
zealons  brethren  furnished  oopkms  matter  of  ridicale. 
Prom  the  Eeformation  to  the  civil  war,  almost  every  writ- 
er, gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  Indiorons,  had  taken 
some  opportonity  of  assailing  the  slaraight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children  out  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of 
Jaok  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought  it  impious  to  taste 
plum  porridge  on  Christmas  Day.  At  length  a  time  came 
"^dien  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their  torn.  The 
rigid,  ungainly  zeabts,  after  having  furnished  much  good 
sport  during  two  generations,  rose  up  in  arms,  conquered, 
ruled,  and,  grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet  the 
whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  gay 
and  petulant  malice  were  retaliated  with  the  gknimy  and 
i^lIdacable  malice  peculiar  to  bigots  who  mistake  their 
own  rancor  for  virtue.  The  theaters  were  closed.  The 
players  were  flogged.  The  press  was  put  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  austere  licensers.  The  Muses  were  banished 
firom  their  own  fe,vcHrite  haunts.  Cowley  was  e}ected  firbm 
Cambridge,  and  Craahaw  from  Oxford.  The  young  can- 
didate for  academical  honors  was  no  longer  required  to 
write  Ovidian  q)istles  or  Yirgilian  pastorals,  but  was 
strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of  louring  Supralapsari- 
ans  as  to  the  day  and  hour  when  he  experienced  the  new 
birth.  Such  a  system  was  of  xjourse  fruitful  of  hypocrites. 
Under  sober  clothing,  and  under  visages  composed  to  the 
expression  of  austerity,  lay  hid  during  several  years  tiie 
intense  desire  of  lioenscvand  of  revenge.  At  length  that 
desire  was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancqpiated  thou- 
sands of  minds  from  a  yoke  which. had  become  insupport* 
able.  The  old  fight  recommenced,  but  with  an  animosity 
altogether  new.  It  was  not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  war 
to  the  death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better  quarter  to 
expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted  than  a  cruel 
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slave-Klriyer  can  expect  firom  insiurgent  slaves  still  bearing 
thQ  marks  of  his  collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon  became  a 
war  between  wit  and  morality.  The  hostility  excited  by 
a  grotesque  caricature  of  virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  her- 
self. Whatever  tiie  canting  Roundhead  had  regarded^  with 
reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed  was 
favoreid.  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
all  scruples  were  ideated  with  derision.  Because  be  had 
covered  his  fidlings  with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were 
encouraged  to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  their 
most  scandalous  vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  he  had 
punished  illicit  love  with  barbarous  severity,  virgin  purity 
and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to  be  made  a  jest.  To  that 
sanctimonious  jargon,  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  op- 
posed another  jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious. 
As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scriptural  {^irase, 
tiie  new  breeds  of  wits  and  fine,  gentlemen  never  opened 
their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a  porter 
would  now  be  ashamed,  attd  without  calling  on  their 
Maker  to  curse  them,  sink*  them,  confound  them,  blast 
tiiem,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite  literature, 
when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  should  have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A 
few  emiiient  men,  who  belonged  to  an  ecurlier  and  better 
age,  were  exempt  firom  the  general  contagion.  The  verse 
of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments  whidi  had  ani- 
mated a  more  chivalrous  generation.  Cowley,  distinguish- 
ed at  once  as  a  Loyalist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his 
voice  courageously  Against  the  immorality  which  disgraced 
both  letters  and  loyalty.  A  mightier  spirit,  unsubdued 
by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  medita- 
ted, undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all 
around,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues  whom 
he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could 
darken,  flinging  down  on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns 
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of  amaranth  and  gold.  The  vigorons  and  fertile  genins 
of  Butler,  if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing  in« 
feotion,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form*  But  these  were 
men  whose  minds  had  been  trained  in  a  world  which  had 
passed  away.  They  gave  place  in  no  Icmg  time  to  a 
younger  generation  of  poets  ^  and  of  that  generation,  from 
Dryden  down  to  Durfey,  the  common  characteristic  was 
hard-hearted,  shameless,  swaggering  licentiousness,  at  once 
inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  influence  of  these  writers 
was  doubtless'noxious,  yet  less  noxious  than  it  would  have 
been  had  they  been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they 
administiered  was  so  strong,  that  it  was,  in- long  time,  re- 
jected with  nausea.  None  of  them  understood  the. dan- 
gerous art  of  associating  images  of  unlawful  pleasure  with 
all  that  is  endearing  and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was 
aware  that  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  voluptu- 
ousness ;  that  drapery  may  be  more  alluring  than  expo- 
sure ;  and  that  the  imaginatioA  may  be  far  more  power- 
fully moved  by  delicate  hints  which  impel  it  to  exert  iU 
self  than  by  gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 
The  spirit  of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  pervades  almost 
the  whole  polite  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. But  the  very  quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be 
found  in  the  comic  drama.  The  play-houses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his  power,  were  again  crowd- 
ed. To  their  old  attractions  new  and  more  powerful  at- 
tractions had  been  added^  Scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, such  as  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  absurd, 
but  such  as  would  have  been  esteemed  incredibly  magnif- 
icent by  those  who,  early  in  tiie  seventeenth  century,  sat 
on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or  under  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  Bose,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of 
art ;  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emotions  ^nknown 
to  the  cotemporaries  of  Shakspe8u*e  and  Jonson,  tender  and 
sprightly  heroines  personified  by  lovely  women.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  theaters  were  reopened,  they  became 
seminaries  of  vice ;  and  the  evil  propagated  itself.     The 
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profligacy  of  thei  rq^resentatioiis  soon  droye  eway  aober 
people.  The  friyolo^is  and  dis9olate  who  remained  requir* 
ed  every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
the  artists  oorrupted  thid  spectators,  and  the  speotatoi^  the 
artists^  till  the  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as 
must  astonish  all  who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relax- 
ation is  the  natural  efieot  of  extreme  restraint,  and  thai 
an  age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  tha  regular  oourse  of  things, 
followed  by  an  age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times  than  the 
care  with  which  the  poets  contriyed  to  put  all  their  loosest 
verses  into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  compositicms  in 
which  the  greatest  license  was  taken  were  the  epilogues^ 
They  were  almost  always  recited  by  favorite  actresses ; 
and  nothing  ehamled  the  depraved  audience  so  mnich  as 
to  hear  lines  grossly  indecent  repeated  by  a  beautiful  gurl, 
who  was  su]^)osed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.^ 

Our  theater  was  indebted  in  that  age  {(xc  many  plots 
and  characters  to  Spain,  to  t<*rance,  and  to  the  old  EngUsb 
masters;  but  whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  taint- 
ed.  In^  their  imitaticms,  the  houses  ef  Calderon's  stately 
and  hi^-spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vic^, 
Shakspeare's  Viola  a  procuress,  Moliere's  misantinrope  a 
ravidier,  Molina's  A^es  an  adulteress.  Nothing  could 
be  so  pure  pr  so  heroic  but  that  it  became  foul  and  igno- 
ble by.transfusbn  through  those  foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama ;  and  the  drama  was 
the  department  of  polite  literature  in  whidi  a  poet  had  the 
best  chance  x)f  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The 
sale  of  books  was  so  tfnall  tiiat  a  man  of  the  greatest 
name  ceuld  expect  only  a  pittance  for  the  copyright  of  the 
best  performance.  tWc  can  not  be  a  stronger  instance 
than  the  &te  of  Dryden's  last  production,  the  Fables. 
That  volume  was  published  wheti  he  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  (diief  of  living  English  poets.  It  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  lines.     The  versification  is  admi- 

*  Jeremy  OoUier  has  censured  this  odious  practice  with  his  usual  force 
attd  keenness. 
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rable ;  Hie  narratiyes  and  descriptions  fiill  of  life.  To  this 
day  Palamon  a|id  Axmtej  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  are  the  delight  both  of  oiitios  and  of  schooL- 
boys.  The  eolleotion  includes  Alexander's  Feast,  the  no- 
blest ode  in  our  language.  For  the  oopyright  Dryden  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days 
has  sometimes  been  paid  for  two  articles  in  a  reyiew.")!^ 
Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to  have  been  a  hard  one ;  for 
the  book  went  off  slowly,  and  a  second  edition  was  not 
required  till  tiie  author  bad  b^n  ten  years  in  his  grave. 
By  writing  for  the  theater  it  was  possible,  to  earn  a  much 
larger  sum  with  much. less  trouble.  Southern  made  sev- 
en hundred  pounds  by  one  play.f  Otway  was  raised  firom 
beggary  to  temporary  affluence  by  the  success  o(  his  Don 
Carlos.^  Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pouhds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.§  The 
consequence  was,  that  every  man  who  had  to  live  by  his 
wit  wrote  plays,  whether  he  bad  any  internal  vocation. to 
write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a 
satirist  he  has  rivaled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic  poet  he 
perhaps  might,  witii  care  and  meditation,  have  rivaled 
LmnretiuB.  Of  lyric  poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime, 
the  most  brilliant  and  spirit-stirring.  But  Nature,  pro- 
fuse to  him  of  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied  him  the  dra- 
matic &culty.  Nevertheless,  all  the  energies  of  his  best 
years  were  wasted  on  dramatic  composition.  He  had  too 
much  judgment  not  to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  exr 
hibiting  character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  deficient. 
Th^t  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  conceal,  sometimes  by 
surprising  and  amusing  incidents,  sometimes  by  stately 
declamation,  sometimes  by  harmonious  numbers,  some- 
times by  .ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  pro- 
&ne  and  licentious  pit.  Yet  he  never  obtained  any  the«i 
atrical  success  equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the  exertions 

*  The  contract  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 
t  See  the  Life  of  Soathem,  by  Shiels. 
I  See  Rochester'B  Trial  of  the  Poets. 
$  Some  Acconnt  i^  the  Snglish  Stage. 
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of  some  men  fcur  inferior  to  him  in. general  powers.  He 
thought  himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hundred  guineas 
by  a  play :  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet  apparently  larger 
than  he  could  have  earned  in  any  other  way  by  the  same 
quantity  of  labor. '^ 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  liiat  age  could  ob- 
tain from  the  public  was  so  small,  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by  levying  con- 
tributions on  the  great.  Every  rich  and  good-natured 
lord  was  pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy  so  impor- 
tunate, and  a  flattery  so  abject,  €is  may  in  our  time  seem 
incredible.  The^  patron  to  whom  a  work  was  inscribed 
was  expected  to  reward  the  writer  witii  a  purse  of  gold. 
The  fee  paid  for  Ihe  dedication  of  a  book  was  often  much 
larger  than  the  sum  which  any  bookseller  would  give  for 
the  copyright.  Books  wore  therefore  often  printed  merely 
that  they  might  be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise  com- 
pleted the. degradation  of  the  literary  character.  Adula- 
tion pushed  to  the  verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet. 
Independence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  things  not  ex- 
pected by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth,  he  was  in  mor- 
als sometiiing  between  a  pander  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  literary  charac- 
ter was  added,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  most  savage  intemperance  of  party  spirit. 
The  wits,  as  a  class,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old  ha- 
tred of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the  court,  and  had 
been  found  useful  allies.  Dryden,  in  particuleir,  had  done 
good  service  to  the  government.  His  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel,  the  greatest  satire  of  modern  times,  had  amazed  the 
town,  had  made  its  way  with  unprecedented  rapidity  even 
into  rural  districts,  and  had,  wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly 
annoyed  the  Exclusionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admiration  which  we 
naturally  feel  for  noble  diction  and  versification,  forget  the 
great  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  The  spirit  by  which 
*  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shiels. 
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Dryden  and  several  of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time  ani- 
mated against  the  Whigs  deseryes  to  be  called  fiendish. 
The  servile  judges  and  sherifis  of  those  evil  days  could  not 
shed  blood  so  fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter  taunts  on 
those  who,  having  stood  by  the  king  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, now  advised  him  to  deal  mercifully  and  generously 
by  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  the 
stage,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt 
and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who,  having  long 

been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty,  were  now  taught  to 

discard  all  compassion.'*  ' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  England  was  thus  becoming  a  nuisance  and  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  the  English  genius  was  efiecting  in  science 
a  revolution  which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect. 
Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an 
ungenial  season.  He  had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and 
in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his  femae 
to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his  philoso- 
phy had,  amid  tumults,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been 
slowly  ri|^ening  in  a  few  well-constituted  minds.  While 
factions  were  struggling  for  dominion  over  each-  other,  a 
small  body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with  benevolent  dis- 
dain from  the  conflict,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion  of  man  oyer  mat-, 
ter.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  tiiese  teachers 
easily  found  attentive  audience ;  for  the  discipline  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed  had  brought  the  public  mind 
to  a  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian 
doctrine.  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  faculties 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  had  called  forth  a.  restless  activ- 
ity and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been 
known  among  us ;  yet  the  efiect  of  those  troubles  had  been 

•  If  any  reader  thinks  my  expressions  too  severe,  I  would  advise  him  to 
read  Dryden's  Epiiogae  to  the  Doke  of  Quise,  and  to  observe  &at  it  was  spo- 
ken ^y  a  woman. 
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that  schemes  of  politioal  and  religious  ref<»nn  were  geni- 
ally regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt.  During  twen- 
ty  years,  the  chief  employment/of  busy  and  ingenious  men 
had  been  to  frame  constitutions  with  first  magistrates, 
without  first  magistrates,  with  hereditary  senates,  with 
senates  appointed  by  lot,  with  annual  senates,  with  per- 
petual senktes.  In  these  plans  nothing  was  omitted.  All 
the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  all  the  ceremonial  o(  the 
imaginary  government  was  ftdly  set  forth,  Polemarchs  and 
Phylarchs,  Tribes  and  Gale^es,  the  Lord  Archon  and  the 
Lord  Strategus ;  which  ballot  boxes  were  to  be  green  and 
which  red ;  which  balls  were  to  be  of  gold  and  whidi  of 
silver ;  which  magistrates  were  to  wear  hats  and  which 
black  velvet,  caps  with  peaks ;  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried,  and  when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover — ^these,  and 
a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely  considered  and 
arranged  by  Inen  of  no  common  capacity  and  learning.^ 
But  the  time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by ;  and,  if  any 
steadfast  Republican  still  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
them,  fear  of  public  derision  and  of  a  criminal  information 
generally  induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word  against 
the  fundamentsA  lawis  of  the  monarchy ;  but  daring  and 
ingenious  men  might  indemnify  themselves  by  treating 
with  disdain  what  had  lately  been  considered  as  the  Ain- 
damental  laws  of  Nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been 
dammed  up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently  into  another. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics, 
began  to  exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood in  every  department  of  physics.  The  year  1660, 
the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution,  is  also 
the  era  from  which  dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. In  that  year  the  Royal  Society,  destined  to  be 
a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary  re- 
forms, began  to  exist.f  In  a  few  months  experimental 
science  became  all  the  mode.     The  transfusion  of  blood, 

*  See  particularly  Harrington's  Oceana, 
t  See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
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the  ponderation  of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded 
to  that  plcu)e  in  the  publio  mind  which  had  been  lately  oc- 
cupied by  the  controversies  of  the  Rota.  Dreams  of  per- 
fect forms  of  government  made  way  for  dreams  of  wings 
with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  the  Tower  to  the  Abbey, 
and  of  double-keeled  ships  which  w^e  never  to  founder  in 
the  fiercest  storm.  All  classes  were  hurried  along  by  the 
[prevailing  sentiment.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Church- 
man and  Puritan,  were  for  cmce  allied.  Divines,  jurists, 
statesmen,  nobles,  princes,  swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosdphy.  Poets  sang  with  emulous  fervor  the 
approach  of  the  Golden  Age.  Cowley,  in  lines  weighty 
with  thou^t  and  resplendent  with  wit,  urged  the  chosen 
seed  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land  flowing  with 
milk  andr  honey ;  that  land  which  their  great  deliverer  and 
lawgiver  had  seen,  as  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had 
not  been  permitted  to  enter.'^  Dryden,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general  acckma- 
tion,  and  foretold  things  Which  neither  ha  nor  any  body 
else  understood.  The  Royal  Society,  he  predicted,  would 
soon  lead  us  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  globcy  and  there 
delight  us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon.f  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates,  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wil- 
kins,  bishop  of  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement.  Its  history  was  eloquently  written 
by  a  younger  divine,  who  was  rising  to  distinction  in  his 
profession,  Thomas  Sjnrat,  afterward  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Both  Chief  Justice  Hale  and  Lord-keeper  Guildford  stole 
some  hours  from  the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.  Indeed,  it  was  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tions of  Guildford  that  the  fij^st  barometers  ever  exposed 
to  sale  in  London  were  constructed.^     Chemistry  divided, 

*  Cowley's  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society, 
t  **  Then  we  upon  the  globe's  last  Terge  shaU  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  oar  rolling  neighbors  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry." 

AnnuB  MirabOU,  164. 
X  North's  Life  of  GuUdford. 
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for  a  time,  with  wiHe  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming-table,  with  the  intrigues  of  a  courtier  and  the  in- 
,  trigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention  of  tiie  fickle  Buck- 
ingham. Rupert  has  the  credit  of  having  invented  mez- 
zotinto ;  and  from  him  is  named  that  curious  bubble  of 
glass  which  has  long  amused  children  and  puzzled  philos- 
ophers. Charles  himself  had  a  laboratory  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  hx  more  active  and  attentive  there  than  at  the 
oouhcil  board.  '  It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  character 
of  a  fine  gentleman 'to  have  something  to  say  about  air- 
pumps  and  telescopes ;  and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then, 
thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a  taste  for  science,  weht  in 
coaches  and  six  to  visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke 
forth  into  cries  of  delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet  really 
attracted  a  needle,  and  that  a  microscope  really  made  a 
,  fly  look  as  large  as  a  sparrow.^ 
/^    In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human  mind,  there 

/^  :  was  doubtless  something  which  might  well  move  a  i^mile. 

/  *  It  is  tiie  universal  law,  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever 
doctrine,  becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of  that 
dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it  was  confined  to  a 
small  but  earnest  minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  It  is  true  that  the  follies  of  some  persqns  who, 
without  any  real  aptitude  for  science,  professed  a  passion 
for  it,  furnished  matter  of  contemptuous  mirth  to  a  few 
malignant  satirists  who  belonged  to  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, and  were  not  disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their 
youth,  f  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  great  work  of 
interpreting  Nature  was  performed  by  the  English  of  that 
age  as  it  had  never  before  been  performed  in  any  age  by 
any  nation.  The  spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was  abroad ;  a 
spirit  admirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  sobriety. 
There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  whole  world  was 
full  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the  happiness  of  man, 

♦  Pepy8*8  Diary,  May  30,  1667. 

t  Butler  was,  I  think,  the  only  man  of  real  genius  who,  between  the  Re»^ 
Coration  and  the  Revolution,  showed  a  bitter  enmi^  to  the  new  philosophy. 
"Seethe  Satire  on  the  Royal  Society ,  and  the  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 
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and  that  man  had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  with  the 
key  which,  rightly  used,  would  give  access  to  them. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  conviction  that  in  phys- 
ics it  was  impossible  to  currive  at  the  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral laws  except  by  the  careful  observation  of  particular 
facts.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  philosophy  applied  themselves  to  their 
task,  and,  before  a  quarter  -of  a  century  had  expired,  they 
had  given  ample  earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved. 
Already  a. reform  of  agriculture  had  been  commenced. 
New  vegetables  were  cultivated.  New  implements  of 
husbandry  were  employed.  New  manures  were  applied 
to  the  soil.^  Evelyn  had,  under  the  formal  sanction  of, 
the  Royal  Society,  given  instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  had  tried 
many  experiments  in  horticulture,  and  had  proved  that 
many  delicate  fruits,  the  natives  of  more  favored  climates, 
might,  with  the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  Englisih  ground. 
Medicine,  which,  in  France,  was  still  in  abject  bondage, 
and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to 
Moliere,  had  in  England  become  an  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive science,  and  every  day  made  some  new  advance,, 
in  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  attention  of 
speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first  tixne,  directed  to 
the  important  subject  of  sanitary  police.  The  great  plague 
of  1665  induced  them  to  consider  with  care  the  defect- 
ive architecture,  draining,  and  ventilation  of  the  capital. 
The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an  opportunity  for  efl*ect- 
ing  extensive  improvements.  The  whole  matter  was  dil- 
igently examined  by  the  Royal  Society ;  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  body  must  be  partly  attributed  the  changes 
which,  though  far  short  of  what  the  public  welfare  requir- 
ed,  yet  made  a  wide  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
London,  and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  in  our  country.f     At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 

*  The  eagerness  with  which  the  agricultarists  of  that  age  tried  experi- 
monXa  and  introduced  improvements,  is  well  described  by  Aubrey,  Natural 
Hirtory  of  Wiltshire,  I680.  t  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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fbundera  of  the  society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the 
science  of  political  arithmetic,  the  humble  Imt  indispensa- 
ble handmaid  of  pc^tical  philosophy.  To  that  period  be- 
long the  chemical  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and  the  first  bo^ 
tanical  researches  of  Sloane.  One  after  another,  phim- 
toms  which  had  haunted  the  world  through  ages  of  dark- 
ness fled  before  the  light.'  Aslarology  and  alchemy  became 
jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  comity,  in  which  some 
of  the  quoram  did  not  smile  contemptuously  when  an  okl 
woman  was  brought  before  them  for  riding  on  broom-sticks 
or  giving  cattle  the  murrain.  But  rt  was  in  ihose  noblest 
and  most  eirduous  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  in- 
duction and  mathematical  demonstration  co-operate  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  that  the  fSnglish  genius  won  in  that 
age  the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John  Wallis  placed 
the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation.  Edmund 
Halley  investigated  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the 
course  of  the  comets ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  toil,  peril, 
and  exile  in  the  cause  of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock 
of  St;  Helena,  mapped  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  our  national  observatory  was  rising  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer  royal, 
was  commencing  that  long  series  of  observations  which  i^ 
never  mentioned  without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as 
they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  lus- 
ter of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds 
of  intellectual  power,. which  have  little  in  common,  and 
which  are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high  degree 
of  vigor,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  equally  necessary  in 
the  most  sublime  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  were 
united  as  they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  as  his 
for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathematical  science ;  there 
may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  for  tiie  cul- 
tivation of  science  purely  experimental ;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive 
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fiu3tilty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  exoelienoe  and  perfect 
b&rmony.  Perhaps  in  an  age  of  Scotists  and  Thomists 
even  his  intellect  might  have  ran  to  waste,  as  many  intel- 
lects ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only  to  his.  Hap- 
pily, the  spirit  of  the  age  on  which  his  lot  was  cast,  gave 
the  right  direction  to  his  mind;  and  his  mind  reacted 
with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year 
1685,  his  feme,  though  splendid,  was  only  dawning;  but 
his  genius  w^as  in  the  meridian.  His  great  work,  that 
work  which  eifected  a  revolution  in  the  most  important 
provinces  c^  natural  philo8(^hy,  had  been  cconpleted,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation  which 
was  so  fax  before  its  neighbors  in  science  should  in  art 
have  been  fer  behind  them  all :  yet  such  was  the  feet 
It  is  true  that  in  architecture — an  art  which  is  half  a  sci- 
ence ;  an  art  in  w4iich  none  but  a  geometrician  can  ex- 
cel;  an  art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but  what  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility ;  an  art  of  which 
the  creations  derive  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  majesty  from 
mere  bulk — our  country  could  boast  of  one  Iroly  great 
man,  Christopher  Wren ;  andi  the  fire  which  laid  London 
in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  unprecedented  in 
modern  history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The  austere 
beauty  of  the  Athenian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of 
the  Gk)thic  arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  cotempora- 
ries,  incapable  of  emulating,  and,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
appreciating ;  but  no  man,  born  on  our  side  of  ilie  Alps, 
has  imitated  with  so  much  success  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace-Uke  churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb  Louis 
has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  Can  bear  a  cconparison 
with  St.  Paul's.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  there  was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  stat- 
uary whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This  sterility  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  for  painters  and  statuaries  were  by 
no  means  a  despised  or  an  ill-paid  class.  Their  social  po- 
sition was  at  least  as  high  as  at  present.     Their  gains, 
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when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with 
the  Femoneration  of  other  descriptions  of  intellectual  labor^ 
were  even  larger  than  at  present ;  indeed,  the  munificent 
patronage  which  was  extended  to  artists  drew  them  to 
our  shores  in  multitudes.  Lely,  who  has  preserved  to  us 
the  rich  curls,  the  full  lips,  and  the  languishing  eyes  of 
the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamilton,  was  a  West- 
phalian.  He  had  died  in  1680,  having  long  lived  splen«- 
didly,  having  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  good  estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skilL 
His  noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures  was,  after 
his  decease,  exhibited  by  th^  royal  permission  in  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  and  sold  by  auction  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bore  u  greater  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich  men  of  that  day  than  a  hundred  thousand,  pounds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  our  time.'^ 
Lely  was  srucceeded  by  his  countryman  Godfrey  Kneller, 
>^ho  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then  a  beironet,  and  who, 
after  keeping  up  a  sumptuous  establishment,  and  after 
losing  much  money  by  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  able 
to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  family.  The  two  Van- 
develdes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been  induced  by  English 
liberality  to  settle  here,  and  had  produced  for  the  king  and 
his  nobles  some  of  the  finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world.  An- 
other Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst,  painted  glorious  sun- 
flowers and  tulips  for  prices  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known.  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  covered  ceilings  and  stair- 
cases with  Gorgons  and  Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laureled  princes 
riding  in  triumph.  The  income  which  he  derived  from 
his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive tables  in  England.  For  his  pieces  at  Windsor 
alone  he  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly 
easy  for  life ;  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dry  den 

•  Walpole*8  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  London  Gazette,  May  31, 1683;  North 
Life  of  Goildfoid. 
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daring  <^  literary  life  of  forty  years,  obtained  from  the 
booksellers.'Mr  Verrio's  chief  assistant  and  successor,  Lewis 
Laguerre,  came  from  France.  The  two  most  celebrated 
sculptors  of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Gibber,  whose 
pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melancholy  still  adorn  Bed- 
lam, was  a  Dane.  Gibbons,  to  whose  graceful  fancy  and 
delicate  touch  many  of  >our  palaces,  colleges,  and  churches 
owe  their  finest  decorations,  was  a  Dutchman.  Even  the 
designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by  French  medallists.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  could  glory  in  a  great  painter ;  and  George 
the  Third  was  on  the  throne  before  she  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  fimy  of  her  sculptors.  ' 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England  which 
Charles  the  Second  goveriied  should  draw  to  a  close  ;  yet 
one  subject  of  the  highest  moment  stiU  remains  untouched, 
l^^othing  has  as  yet  been,  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  pea* 
pie ;  of  those  who  held  the  plows,  who  tended  the  oxen, 
who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the  Port? 
land  stone  for  St.  Paul's :  nor  can  very  much  be  said. 
The  most  numerous  class  is  precisely  the  class  respecting 
which  we  have  the  most  meager  information.  In  those 
times  philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty, 
nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  distress  of  the  laborer.  History  was,  too 
much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps  to  spar^  a  line  fpr 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the  mechanic. 
The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  discussion  and  declamation  about  the  condition  of 
the  working-man  than  was  published  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution;  but  it  would  be  a  \great  error  to  infer 
from  the  increase  of  complaint  that  there  has  been  any  ift- 
crease  of  misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
is  the  amount  of  their  wages ;  and,  as  four  fifths  of  the 

*  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and  Verrio  are  mentioned  in  Walpole** 
Anecdotes  of  Fainting. 
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oommon  people  were,  in  tiie  seveitteenlii  oentory,  etaphy" 
ed  in  agricultare,  it  is  especially  impOTtant  to  ascertain 
what  were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
this  subject  we  hays  the  means  of  arriving  at  conduttooa 
sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

Sit  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great 
weight,  informs  us  tliat  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in  the 
lowest  state  "^o  received, for  a  day's  w<»rk  foi^pence  with 
food,  or  eightpence  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
therefc^e,  were^  aocbrdiog  to  Petty 's  calculation,  hii  agri- 
cultural wages.^ 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  wo 
have  abundant  proof.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1685,  the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed,  at 
their  quarts  sessions,  a  scale  of , wages  for  their  county, 
and  notified  that  every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the 
authorized  sum,  and  every  working-man  who  received 
more,  would  be  liable  to  punishmeilt.  The  wages  of  the 
common  agricultural  laborer,  from  March  to  Septemb^, 
they  fixed  at  tiie  precise  sum  mentioned  by  Petty,  name- 
ly, four  shillings  a  week  without  food.  From  September 
to  March  the  wages  were  to  be^  only  three  and  sixpence 
a  week.f 

But  in  tiiat  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant 
Were  very  different  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  Warwickshire  were  probably  about  the  average, 
and  those  of  the  counties  near  the  Scottish. border  below 
it  But  ther6  were  more  favored  districts.  In  the  same 
yeat,  1685,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Richard 
Dunning,  published  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  that  county^  That  he  under- 
stood hid  subject  weU  it  is  in^)oesible  to  doubt ;  for  a  few 
months  later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and  was,  by  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  qucurter  sessions  at  Exeter, 
strongly  reciommended  to  tiie  attention  of  all  parochial 

^  Potty's  Politioal  Aritbmetio. 

t  Stat  5  Eliz.,  c.  4 ;  Archsologk,  YoL  zL 
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offioers;  Aooordmg  to  him,  the  wages  of  the  Devonshire 
peasant  were,  witho^it  food,  aboi^it  five  diiilings  a  week.^ 

Still  better  was  the  eonditioB  of  the  laborer  in  the  neigh*- 
b(»rhood  of  Biiry  St.  Edmund's,  the  naa^gistrates  of  Suf*^ 
folk  met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages, 
and  resolved  that,  where  the  labcnrer  was  not  bpurded,  be 
should  have  five  tshillings  a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in 
summer.f  ,    - 

In  1661  the  justioes  i^t  Chelmsford  had  fixed  tiie  wages 
of  the  Essex  laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six  shillings 
in  wint^.and  seven  in  summer.  This  seems  to  have  been 
ihe  highest  remunerati<Hi  given  in  the  kingdom  fof  agri- 
cultural labor  between  ibe  Restoration  and  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  tiiat,  in  the  year  in  whioh  this  ot* 
der  was  made,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately 
dear.  Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the.  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  priced 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another  fact 
whidi  seems  to  deserve  considerati(Hi.  >  It  is  evident  that, 
in  a  country  where  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  beccxne  a 
solifier,  the  ranks  of  an  army  cain  not  be  filled  if  the  gov- 
ernment offers  much  less  than  the  Vages  of  C(«nmon  rus- 
tic labor.  At  present  the  pay  and  beer  money  (4  a  private 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line  amount  to  seven  shillings  and 
aeven-|)ence  a  week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope 
of  a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  English  yout^  in  suffi- 
cient numbers ;  and  it  is  found  necesscury  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  fop- 
ulation  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  pay  of  the  pri- 
vate foot  soldier  in  1685  was  only  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  it  week ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  tiie  government  in 
that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  many  thousands, 
of  English  recruits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay  of  the 
{Nrivate  foot  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  seven  shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a 

*  Plain  and  Easy  Method  showing  how  the  Office  of 'Overseer  of  the  Poor 
may  be  managed,  by  Biohard  Donning.    Ut  edition,  1685 ;  2d  edition,  16Si>. 
t  OoUam's  History  of  Hawsted.  |  Boggles  on  the  Poor. 
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corporal  received  under  Charles  the  Second  ;*  and  seyen 
shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient  to  fill  the  ranks 
with  men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  oon^ 
elude  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordina- 
ry-wages of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  a 
week ;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  five  shil- 
lings, six  shillings,  and,  during  the  summer  months,  even 
seven  shillings  were  paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a- 
laboring  man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a  week  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  ^shocking  to  humanity.  The  average  is 
very  much  higher ;  and,  in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly 
wages  Qf  husbandmen  amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even 
sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in  manufao- 
tures  has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coin- 
mons  remarked  that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country 
made  it  impossible  for*  our  textures  to  maintain  a  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English 
mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.f  Other 
evidence  is  extant,  which  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was 
the  pay  to  which  the  English  manufacturer  then  thought 
himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often  forced  to  work  for 
less.  The  common  people  of  that  age  were  not  in  the 
habit  of.  meeting  for  public  >discussion,  of  haranguing,  or 
of  petitioning  Parliament.  No  newspaper  pleaded  their 
cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that  their  Ipve  and  ha- 
tred^  their  exultation  and  their  distress,  found  utterance. 
A  great  part  of  their  history  is  to  be  learned  only  firom 
their  ballads.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular 
lays  chanted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be  read  on  the 

^  *  See,  in  Tborloe's  State  Papers,  the  memorandam  of  the  Datch  Depatiet, 
dated  August  f^,  1653. 

t  The  orator  was  Mr.  Jo4in  Basset,  member  for  Barnstaple.  See  Smitii^ 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  chapter  IxviiL 
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original'  broadside..  It  is  the  .vehement  and  bitter  cry  of 
labor .  against  oapital.  It  describes  the  good  old  times 
when  every  artisan  employed  in  the  woolen  manufacture 
liv^  as  well  as  a  fiourmer.  <  But  those  times  were  past. 
Sixpence  a  day  now  was  all  that  could  be. earned  by  hard 
labor  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  complamed  that  they  could 
not  live  on  such  a  pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  w^re 
free  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recompense 
were  the  j»oducers  of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early 
and  lying  down  late,  while  the  master  clothier^  eating, 
sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A 
shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver  would 
have,  if  justice  were  done.^  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that,  in  the  generation  "wdiich  preceded  the  Revolution,  a 
workman  employed  in  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  En- 
gland thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  lie  gained  six  shillings 
a  week. 

.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of  setting 
children  prematurely  to  work,  a  practibe. which  the  Btate, 
the  legitimate  protector  of  those  who  can  not  protect  them- 
selves, has,  in  our  time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted, 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent  which, 

*  This  ballad  is  in  tho  British  Miiseam.  The  precise  year  is  not  giren; 
bat  the  imprimator  of  Roger  Lestrange  fixes  the  date  sufficiently  for  my  pqr- 
pose.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  lines.  The  master  clothier  is  introduced 
speaking  as  follows: 

'*  In  former  ages  we  used  to  give. 
So  that  our  work-folks  like  fiirmers  did  live ; 
But  the  times  are  changed,  we  w31  make  them  know. 

.♦'•  •  •  •  •' 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day. 
Though  a  shilling  they  deserve  if  they  had  their  j  nst  pay ;    ; 
If  at  dl  they  murmur  and  say  'tis  too  small. 
We  bid  them  choose  whether  they'll  work  at  aU. 
And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 
By  many  poor  inen  that  work  early  and  late.  * 

Then  hey  for  the  clothing  trade !    It  goes  on  brave ; 
We  scorn  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 
Our  vrorkmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease, 
We  go  when  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  pie 
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when  oompared  witii  the  extent  of  the  manuiiBetarmg  87&» 
tern,  seems  aknost  incredible.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  clothing  trade,  "u  little  creatturb  of  six  years  old  was 
thought  fit  fnc  labor.  Several  writers  of  that  time,  and 
among  them  some  who  were  considered  as  eminently  be- 
nevolent, mention,  with  exultation,  the  fact,  that  in  that 
single  city  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age.  created  wealth  ex* 
ceeding  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence  by 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  yecur.^  The  more  carefiolly 
we  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall 
we  find  to  dissent  from  those  wiio  imagine  that  our  age 
has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  etils  are,  with  scarcely  an  excepticm,  eld.  That  which 
is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  human* 
ity  which  Iremedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to  a  difierent 
class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will  still  lead  us  to  nearly 
the  same  conclusions.  During  several  generations,  the 
Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a  regis* 
ter  of  the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen  who 
have  beien  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  building.  From 
this  valuable  record  it  aj^ars  that,  in  the  course  of  & 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  brick- 
layer have  risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and  three- 
pence, those  of  the  carpenter  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and 
fivepence,  and  those  of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings 
to  five  and  sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  theref(»re,  that  the  wages  of  labor,  esti- 
mated in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not  toore  than  half  of 
what  they  now  are  ;  and  there  were  few  articles  import- 
ant to  the.  working-man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in 
1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  un- 
doubtedly much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present. 

*  Ghamberiayne'sStttteoffingliffld;  Potty's  PolitioAl  Aiithnetic,  Chapter 
Yiii.;  Dunnmg'i  Plaio  and  Eas^r  Method}  Firmhx^  Proposition  for  the  Em- 
ploybg  of  the  Poor.  It  oiaght  to  be  observed  that  Finnm  wa^  an  eminent 
philandiropist 
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Meat  waa  also  okaapei,  but  was  still  so  dear  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  who  scarcely  knew 
the  taste  of  it.^  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very 
btUe  change^  ^The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty 
shillings.  Bread  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 
inmates  of  a  work-house,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on 
ike  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shop-keeper.  .The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley, 
and  oai». 

-  The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the 
minesi  th^  produce  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearef 
than  at  present-.  Among  the  commodities  for  which  the 
laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  hia 
posterity  pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candlesi 
soap,  shoes,  grtockings,  and,  generally,  all  articles  of  cloth-^ 
ing  and  all  articles  of  bedding.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been,  not  only  more 
oostly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  modem  fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tho3e  laborers  who  were 
able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by  meams 
of  wages  were  not  the  most  necessitous  members  of  the 
community.  Beneath  them  lay  a  large  class  which  could 
not  subsist  without  some  aid  £rpm  the  parish.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  than  the  ratio  which  this  cIslss  bears  to  the 
whole  socie^ty.  At  present  the  men,  women,  and  childreii. 
who  receive  relief  are,  in  bad  yetrfrs,  one  tenth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  and,  in  good  years,  one  thirteenth. 
Gregory  King  estimated  them  in  his  time  at  more  than  a 
fifth ;  and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his  au- 
thority will  scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling  extravagant, 
was  pronounced  by  Davenant  e^unently  judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  forming  an  es** 

*  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Cooclusiona,  roughly  estimated  the  oonv 
Qon  people  of  En^bnd  at  S80,000  families.  Of  these  families,  440,000,  ac- 
cording to  him,  9tib  animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ale 
it  not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  notofttnor  tiian  once  a  week. 
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timate  for  ourselves.  The  poor  rate  was  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  tajc  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days.  It 
was  computed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  near 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more  than 
the  produce  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the  customs,  and 
little  less  than  half  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  The 
poor  rate  went  on  increasing  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  in  a  short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  sixth  of  what  it 
now  is.  The  population  was  then  less  than  a  third  of 
what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of  wages,  estimated  in 
money,  was  half  of  what  it  now  is ;  and  we  can  therefore 
bardly  suppose  that  the  average  allowance  made  to  a  pau-^ 
per  can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion  of  the  English  people 
which  received  parochial  relief  then  mu«t  have  been  larger 
than  the  proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It  is  good 
to  speak  on  such  questions  witii  diffideiice ;  but  it  h£ts  oer-^ 
tainly  never!  yet  been  proved  that  pauperism  was  a  less 
heavy  burdeu  or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  has  been  in 
our  own  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  murt  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  diminished  the  physical  comforts  pf  a  per* 
tion  of  the  poorest  class.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that,  before  the  Revolution,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  now  inclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  forest, 

*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Appendix  B,  No. 
2 ;  Appendix  C,  No.  1, 1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the  poor  rate  mention- 
ed in  the  texi,  one  was  formed  by  Arthor  Moore,  the  other,  some  years  later, 
by  Richard  Donning.  Moore*s  estimate  will  be  found  in  Davenant's  Essay 
on  Ways  and  Means;  Donning's  in  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  valuable  work  on 
the  poor.  .  King  and  Davenant  estimate  the  paupers  and  beggars  in  1696  at 
the  incredible  number  of  1,330,000  out  of  a  population  of  5,500,000.  In  1846, 
the  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  was  only  1,332,089,  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation  of  about  17,000,000. 

•  I  would  advise  the  reader  to  coosnlt  De  Foe's  pamphlet  entitled  "  Giving 
Alms  no  Charity,''  and  the  Greenwich  Tablet  which  will  be  found  in  Blr 
M'CuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary  under  the  head  Prices. 
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aod  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was,  by  law,  c5om? 
mon,  and  much  of  what  was  not  oommon  by  law  was 
worth  so  little  that  the  proprietors  sufibred  it  to  be  com- 
mon in  fjBtct.  In  snch  a  traot,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  eittent  now  unknown.  The  peasant 
who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or  no  charge,  procure  oc- 
casionally some  palatable  addition  to  his  hard  fare,  and 
provide  himself  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock 
of  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orc^hard  rich  with  apple  blos<» 
soms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the  fen  which  has'  long 
since  been  drained  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip-* 
fields.  He  cut  turf  among  the  furze  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and  renowned 
for  butter  and  cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  population  necessarily  deprived  him  of  these 
privileges.  But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  ofi*.  Of  the  blessings  which  civ« 
ilization  and  philosophy  bring  with  them,  a  large  propor- 
tion is  common  to  all  ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be 
missed  as  painfiilly  by  the  laborer  as  by  the  peer.  The 
market-place  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach  with  his  cart 
in  an  hour  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's 
journey  from  him.  The  street  which  now  affords  to  the 
artisan,  during  the  whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient, 
and  a  brilliantly-lighted  walk,  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  do  dark  after  sunset  that  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that  he  would  have 
run  constant  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  Watched 
that  h6  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a 
crossing  who  is  run  pver  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have  his 
wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord 
like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Claytoii,  could 
not  have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases  have  been 
extirpated  by  science,  and  some  have  beeur  ba^ished  by 
police.     The  term  of  human  life  has  been  lengthened  over 
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the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  towns.  The 
year  1685  was. not  aocoWited  sickly;  yet  in  the  year 
1685  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  died.^  At  present  only  one  iiihabitant  of  the 
capital  in  forty  dies  annually.  The  difference  in  salubrity 
between  the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the- 
London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  &r  greater 
than  the  difference  between  Londox^  in  an  ordinary  season 
and  London  in  the  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  ^vrtiioh  all  orders  of 
society,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  have  derived  from 
the  mollifying  influence  of  civilization  on  the  naticHial 
character.  The  ground- work  of  that  charcuster  has  indeed 
been  the  same  through  many  geneiiations,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  ground-work  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
may  be  said  to  be  the  si^e  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thought- 
less schoolboy  and  when  he  is  a  refined  and  accon^plished 
man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  ihe  public  mind  of 
England  has  softened  while  it  has^  ripened,  and  that  we 
have,  it  the  course  of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but 
also  a  kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  his-* 
tory  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  whidi 
does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less 
humane  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  work- 
shops, of  schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more  ef-* 
ficient  than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  MasterS| 
well  bom  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their 
servants.  Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowl** 
edge  but  by  beating  their  pupils.  ^  Husbands,  of  decent 
station,  were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  im-» 
placability  of  hostile  factions  was  such  as  we  can  scarcely, 
conceive.  Whigs  were  disposed  to  murmur  because  Sta& 
ford  was  suffered  to  die  .without  seeing  his  bowels  burned 
before  his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  insulted 'Russell  as 
his  coach  passed  firom  the  Tow,er  to  the  sceiffold  in  Lin^ 
coin's  Inn  Fields.f     As  little  mercy  was  shown  by  the 

*  The  deaths  were  234222.— P«^«  PolUieal  Arithmetie. 
t  Burnet,  L,  560. 
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populace  to  afofferers  of  a  hmmbler  rank.  If  an  offender 
was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with 
life  from  the  shower  of  brick-bats  and  paving-stones.^  If 
he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the  crowd  pressed  ronnd 
him^  imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well, 
and  make  him  howLf  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of 
pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  conrt  days,  for  tiie  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  wretched  women  who  beatiiemp  therc^  whipped.^ 
A  man  pressed  to  death  for  refosing  to  plead,  a  woman 
bnmed  for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now  felt 
for  a  galled  liorse  or  an  over-driven  ox.  Fights,  compared 
with  which  a  boxing-match  is  a  refined  and  humane  ^c* 
tacle,  were  among  the  favorite  diversions  of  a  large  part 
of  the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack 
each  other  to  pieces  with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted 
with  delight  when  one  of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  car 
an  eye.  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earthy  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  assizes,  the  lean 
and  yellow  culprits  brought  with  them  from  their  cells  to 
the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and  pestilence  which 
scHnetimes  avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  bar,  and  jury. 
But  on  all  this  misery  society  looked  with  profound  in- 
difierence*  Nowhere  could  be  found  that  sensitive  and 
restless  compassion  which  has,  in  our  time,  extended  a 
powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the  Hindoo 
widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries  into  tiie  stores  and 
water-casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every 
lash  laid  on  the. back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or  over-worked, 
and  which  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  save  the  life  even 
of  the  murderer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like 
all  other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason, 
and  has,  for  want  of  such  government,  produced  some  ri- 
diculous and  some  deplorable  efiects.  But  the  more  we 
Study  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice 

*  Maggleton's  Aoti  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit 

t  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a  scene  in  lines  which  I  do  not  venture  to 
qtiote.  t  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  in  an  age  in  "^hich  cruelty 
is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when  deserved,  is  in 
flioted  reluctantly  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class, 
doubtless,  has  gained  largely  by  this  great  moral  change; 
but  the  class  which  has  gained  most  is, the  poorest,  the 
most  dependent,  and  the  most4efenseless. 

The  general  eflFect  of  the  eyidenoe  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  geetns  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt;  yet, 
in  spite  of  evidehce,  many  will  still  inlage  to  themselves 
the  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country 
than  the  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first 
sight  seem  strange  that  society,  while  constantly  moving 
forward  with  eager  speed,  sffould  be  constantly  looking 
backward  with  tender  regret.  But  these  two  propensi* 
ties,  inconsistent  as  they  may  appear,  can  easily  be  re- 
solved into  the  same  principle.  Boib  spring  from  our  im- 
patience of  the  state  in  which  we  tictually  are.  That  im- 
patience, while  it  stimulates  lis  to  surpass  preceding  gen- 
erations, disposes  us  to  overrate  their  happiness.  It  is, 
in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in  us  to  be 
constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  constant- 
ly improyingj  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  improvd- 
m^ent' precisely  because  there  is  .constant  discontent.  If 
we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should 
cease  to  contrive,  to  labor,  and  to  save  :with  a  view  to  the 
future.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
present,  we  should  form  a  too  favorable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
misleads  the  traveler  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the 
caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare;  but  far  in  advance  and 
fax  in  the  rear  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters. 
The  pilgrims  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but  sand 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a  lake  ;  they,  turn 
their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they 
were  toiling  through  sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to 
haunt  nations  through  every  stage  of  the  long  prc^ess 
from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees  of  op- 
ulence and  civilization.     But,  if  we  resolutely  chase  the 
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mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  before  us  into 
the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion 
to  place  the  Golden  Age  of  England  in  times  when  noble- 
men were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  when  farmers  and 
shop-keepers  breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which 
would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  work-house,  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in 
th^  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  We  too  shkll,  in  our  turn,  be  out- 
stripped, and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may  well  be,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may 
think  himself  miserably  paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week ; 
that  the  carpojiter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings 
a  day ;  that  laboring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine 
without  meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread;  that  san- 
itary police  and  medical  discoveries  may  have  added  sev- 
eral more  years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now  unknown, 
or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
diligent  and  thrifty  working-man.  And  yet  it  may  then 
be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
progress  of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when 
all  classes  were  bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy, 
when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendor  of  the  rich. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

X  HE  death  of  King  Charles  the  Seoood  took  the  nation 
by  surprise.  His  frame  was  naturally  strong,  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  excess.  He  had  always  been 
mindful  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures ;  and  his  hab- 
its were  such  as  promised  a  long  life  and  a  robust  old  age. 
Indolent  as  he  was  on  all  occasioiis  which  required  tension 
of  the  mind,  he  was  active  and  persevering  in  bodily  ex- 
ercise. He  had,  when  young,  been  renpwned  as  a  ten- 
nis-player,^ and  was,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  an  inde- 
fatigable walker.  His  ordinary  pace  was  such  that  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  honor  of  bis  society  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose  early,  and  gen- 
erally passed  three  or  four  hours  a.  day  in  the  op^ai  air. 
He  might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  in  St. 
James's  Park,  striding  among  the  treed,  playing  with  his 
spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  his  ducks;  and  these  ex- 
hibitions endeared  him  to  the  common  people,  who  always 
love  to  see  the  great  unbend.f 

At  length,  toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1684,  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
gout,  from  rambling  as  usual.  He  now  spent  his  morn- 
ings in  his  laboratory,  where  he  amused  himself  with  ex- 
periments on  the  properties  of  mercury.  His  temper 
seemed  to  have  suffered  from  confinement.  He  had  no 
apparent  cause  for  disquiet.  His  kingdom  was  tranquil ; 
he  was  not  in  pressing  want  of  money  ;  his  power  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been ;  the  party  which  had  long 
thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down ;  but  the  cheerftil- 

•  Pepys't  Diarj,  Doc.  28,  1663 ;  Sept  2,  1667 

f  Burnet,  i.,  606 ;  Spectator,  No.  462 ;  Lords'  JoomaU,  Oct  28, 1678 ;  Cib 
ber's  Apology. 
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ness  which  had  supported  him  against  adverse  fortune  had 
Tanished  in  this  season  of  prosperity.  A  trifle  now  suf« 
fik>ed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne  up 
against  defeat,  exile,  and  penury.  His  irritation  frequent- 
ly showed  itself  by  looks  and  words  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished 
by  good  humor  and  good  breeding.  It  was  not  supposed^ 
however,  that  his  constitution  was  serieusly  impaired.^ 
His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a  more 
scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  first  of  February,  1685.f  Some  grave  persons  who 
had  gone 'thither,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age^  to  pay 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected  that, 
on  such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a  decent  aspect,  were 
struck  with  astonishment  and  horror.  The  great  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with  revelers  and  gamblers.  The 
king  sat  there  chatting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices  were  the 
disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  Palmer,  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer  young,  but  still  retaining 
some  traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which 
twenty  years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men.  There, 
too,  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft  and  in- 
fantine features  were  lighted  up  with  th^  vivacity  of 
France.  Hortensia  Mancini,  duchess  of  Mazarin,  and 
niece  of  the  great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the  court 
where  her  undo  was  supreme.  His  power  and  her  own 
attractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors  round 
her.  Charles  himself,  during  his  exile,  had  sought  her 
-hand  in  vain.  No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  south,  her  understanding  quick,  her  man- 

*  Burnet,  i.,  805,  606;  Welwood,  138;  North's  Life  oT^kuldibrd,  251. 

t  I  may  take  this  opportanity  of  mentioning  ttmt  whenever  I  give  onfy 
one  d^te,  I  follow  the  old  style,  which  wis,  in  the  seventeenth  centaiy,  the 
style  of  England;  bat  I  reckon  the  year  from  the  first  of  Janoaiy. 
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ners  graoeful,  her  rank  exalted,  her  possessions^mmense ; 
but  her  ungovernable  passions  had  turned  all  these  bless- 
ings into  curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  an  ill-as- 
sorted marriage  intolerable,  bad .  fled  from  her  busband. 
had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and,  after  having  aston- 
ished Rome  and  Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed 
her  abode  in  l^ngland.  Her  house  was  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  i^^ho,  for  the  sake  of  her 
smiles  and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  inso- 
lence and  ill  humor«  Rochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes 
forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Barillon  a&d 
Saint  Gvremond  found  in  her  drawing-room  consolation 
for  their  long  banishment  from  Paris.  The  learning  of 
Vossius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter 
and  amuse  her ;  but  her  diseased  mind  required  stronger 
stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and 
in  usquebaugh.*  While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three 
sultanas^  Hortensia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy,  whose 
vocal  performances  were  the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich  clothes,  po- 
nies, and  guineas,  warbled  some  amorous  verses,  f  A 
party  of  twenty  courtiers  was  seated  at  cards  round  a 
large  table  on  which  gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.:]: 
Even  then  the  king  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel 
quite  well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper  ;  his  jrest 
that  night  was  broken ;  but  on  the  following  morning  he 
rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in  his  council 
had,  during  some  days,  looked  forward  with  anxiety.  The 
struggle  between  Halifax  and  Rochester  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with 
ha>)^ing  already  driven  his  rival  firom  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, had  undertaken  to  prove  him  guilty  of  such  dishon- 
esty or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  the  finances  as  ought  to 

•  Saint  Evremoiid,  pastim.  ,  St.  R6al,  M^moires  de  la  Dacbesse  de  Max- 
«ri»;  Rochoster's  Farewell;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Sept  6,  1676,  Jane  11,  1699. 
t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  28,  168} ;  Saint  Evremond's  Letter  to  D^iy. 
I  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4,  168}. 
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be  ptmishedby  dismission  from  the  public  service.  It  wad 
even  whispered  that  the  lord  president  would  probably  be 
sent  to  the  Tower  before  night.  The  king  had  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  second  of  February  had 
been  fixed  for  the  investigation,  and  sevei;al  officers  of  the 
revenue  had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on 
1  that  day.*     But  a  great  turn  of  fortune,  was  at  hand. 

Scai'cely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  when  his  at- 
tendants perceived'  that  his  utterance  was  indistinct,  and 
that  his  tifoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering.  Several  men 
of  rank  had,  as  usual,  fissembled  to  see  their  sovereign 
shaved  and  dressed.  He  made  an  efibrt  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  usual  gay  style,  but  his  ghastly  look  surpris- 
ed and  alarmed  /them;  Soon  his  face  grew  black ;  his 
eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he  uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Thonias  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Ailesbury.  A  physician  who  had  charge  df 
the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles  happened  to  be  present. 
He  had  no  landet,  but  he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife. 
The  blood  flowed  freely,  but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short  time^ 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given.  The 
queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York  were  hastening  to  the 
room.  The  favorite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her 
own  apartments.  Those  apartments  had  been  thrice  pull- 
ed down  and  thrice  rebuilt  by  her  lover  to  gratify  her 
caprice.  The  very  fmrniture  of  the  chimney  was  massy 
silver.  Several  fine  paintings,  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  queen,  had  been  transferred  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
mistress.  The  sideboards  were  piled  with  richly- wrought 
plate.  In  the  niches  stood  cabinets,  the  master-pieces  of 
Japanese  art.  On  the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of 
Paris,  were  depicted,  in  tints  which  uo  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunt- 

•  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  170;  The  True  Patriot  vindi- 

C9ted,  or  a  Justification  of  his  Excellency  the  B of  B ;  Burnet,  L, 

€05.    The  Treasury  Books  prove  that  Burnet  had  good  inlettigenoe. 
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ing  matches,  the  tordly  terrace  of  St.  Germain's,^  the  stat-, 
ues  and  fountains  of  VersaiU^.i^     In  the  midst  of  thia. 
splendor^  paroSiased  by  guilt  and  sh^me,  the  unhappy 
woman  gave  herself  up  to  aXi  ^@ony  of  grief,  which,  to  do 
her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish.  . 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordinarily,  stood 
open  to  all  ccmiers,  were  okiBed ;  but  persons  whose  faoe% 
were  kiK)wn  were  still  permitted  to  enter.  The  ante« 
chambers  and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
even  the  rick-room  was  crowded  with  peers,  privy  coxm^ 
selors,  and'  foreign  ministers.  ,  AU  the  medical  men  of 
note  in  London  were  summon^d.  So  high  did.  political 
animosities  run,  that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physi- 
cians was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstanpe^f 
One  Roman  Catholic  whos^  skill,  was  then  widely  renown- 
ed. Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  attendance, .  Several 
of  the  prescriptioiis  have  been  {Reserved.  One  of  them  is 
signed  by  fourteen  doctors.  The  j^tient  was  bled  largely. 
Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome  volatile 
salt,  extracted  firom- human  ^uUs,  was  forced  into  hi^ 
mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses ;  but  he  was  evidently 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  Ycwrk  scarcely  left  his  brother's  bedside* 
This  primate  and  four  other  bishops  were  then  in  London. 
They  remained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king's  room.  The- news  of  his 
illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  for  his 
easy  temper  and  affable  manners  had  won  .the  affection  of 
a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  those  who  most  disliked 
him  preferred  his  unprincipled  levity  to  the  stem  euid  eanb- 
est  bigotry  of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Pejjruary, 
the  London  Gazette  announced  that  his  majesty  was  going 
on  well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  out  ofj 
danger.     The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  merrily,  and 

•  Bvelya's  Diaiy,  Jaa.  24;.  168|,  Oct.  4, 1688^ 
t  Dogdale*!  Oorriipoiidbio^ 
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ppeparations  for  bcMiHres  were  made  in  the  sh'eets ;  but  in 
the  evening  it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  tajcen  place, 
and  that  the  medical  attendants  had  given  np  all  hope. 
The  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  {  but  there  was 
no  dispbsition  to  tumult.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
already  tcLken  on  himself  to  give  orders,  ascertained  that 
the  city  was  perfectly  quiet^  and  that  he'  might  without 
difficulty  be  proclaimed  sis  soon^s  his  brother  should  expire. 
The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained  that  he 
felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within  him ;  yet  he  bore  up 
against  his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem 
to  belong  to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight  of 
his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that  she  fainted,  and 
was  cai:ried  senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prelates  who 
were  in  waiting  had  firom  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  addresfll 
him  in  a  still  more  urgent  manner.  William  Sanoroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  honest  and  pious,  though 
narrow-minded  man,  used  great  fireedom;  "  It  is  time,'* 
he  said,  « to  speak  out ;  for,  sir,  you"  are  about  to  appear 
before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  The  king 
answered  not  a  word. 

.  Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  TTells,  then  tried  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  m*n  of  parts  and  leacn* 
ing,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  His  elabo- 
rate works  have  long  been  forgotten,  but  his  morning  and 
evening  hymns  are  still  repealed  daily  in  thousands  of 
dwellings.  Though,  like  roost  of  his  order,  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant.  Before  he  became  a 
bishop,  he  had  maintained  the  honor  of  his  gown  by  re- 
fuising,  when  tb^  court  was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleitnot 
Gwynn  lodg^  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  theiie  as  a 
prebendary.^  The  king  had  sense  enough  to  respect  so 
manly  a  spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates,  he  liked  Ken  the  best 
It  was  to  no  purpose,  however,  that  the  good  bishop  now 
put  forth  all  his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic  ex« 
hortation  awed  and  melted  the  by^standers  to  sijeh  a  de« 

*  Hawkinses  Life  of  Km,  1713. 
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gree  that  some  among  the^l  believed  him  to  be  filled  with 
the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time,4iad,  by  the  mouths 
of  Nathan  and  Elias,  ealled  sinful  [yrinoes  to  repentance. 
Charles^  however,  was  unmoved.  He  made  no  objection, 
indeed,  when  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
was  read.  In  reply  to  the, pressing  questions  of  the  di- 
vines,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for. what  he  had  done 
amiss ;  and  he  suffered  the  absolution  to  be  pronounced 
over  him  CKJCording  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  when  he  was  urged  to  dedare  that  he  died  in  the  <x>m* 
munioB  of  that  Qhurch,  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what  was 
said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and 
wine  was  brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he 
was-4»o  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for  divine 
things,  and  many  to  the  stnpor  which  often  precedes 
death ;  but  there  were  in  the  palace  a  few  persons  who 
knew  better.  Charles  had  never  been  a  sincere  member 
of  the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had  long  oscillated 
between  Hobbisra  and  popery.  "When  his  health  was  good 
and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a  scoffer.  In  his  few  serious 
pioments  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  aware  of  this,  but  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests.  He  had  ordered  the  outports  to  be 
closed.  He  had  posted  detachments  of  the  Guards  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the-  city.  He  had  also  procureki  the  feeble 
signature  of  the  dying  king  to  an  instrument  by  which 
some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
were  let  to  farm  for  a  term  of  three  year*.  These  things 
occupied  the  attention  of  James  to  such  k  degree  that, 
though  on  ordinary  occasions  he  was  indiscreeUy  and  un- 
seasonably eager  to  briijig  over  proselytes  to  his  Church,  he 
never  reflected  that  his  brother  was  in  danger  of  dying 
without  the  last  sacraments.'  This  neglect  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which 
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the  king  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety  of  procuring  spiritual 
assistanoe.  For  6uoh  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  ih- 
debt6d  to  an  agency  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious 
wife  and  sister-iri-la^.  A  life  of  frivolity  and  vice  had  not 
extinguished  in  the^Duchesis  of  Poi^tsipouth  all  sentiments 
of  religion,  or  all  that  kindnestei  vthiob  is  the  glory  of  her 
sex.  The  French  embassador  Barillon,  who  had  come  to 
the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king,  paid  her  a  visit.  He . 
fouiul  het  in  an  agony  of  sorrow^  She  took  him  into  a 
secret  room,  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.  <<  I 
have,*'  she  said,  "a  tiling  of  great. moment  to  tell  you. 
If  it  were  known,  my  head  "would  be  in  deihger.  The 
king  is  really  and  trtdy  a  Catholic ;  but  he  will  die  with* 
out  being  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His  bed-chamber  ^ii^ 
full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I  can  not  enter  it  without 
giving  scandal.  The  dtike  is  thinking  only  of  himself. 
Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that  there  is  a  soul  at  stake. 
He  is  master  n6w.  He  can  clear  the  room.  Go  this  in- 
stant, or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  T)ed-chamber,  took  the  duke 
aside,  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  mistress.  The 
oonscience  of  Jamed  smote  him.  He  started  as  if  roused 
fit)m  sdeep,  iand  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him 
from  discharging  the  sacred  dttfy  %hich  had  been  too  long  , 
delayed.  Several  schemes  were  discussed  and  rejected4 
At  last  the  duke  commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went 
to  the  bed,  stooped  'down,  and  whispered  something  which 
none  of  the  spectators  could  Jiear,  but-which  they  supposed 
to  be  some  question  about  affairs  of  st^te.  Charles  an- 
swered in  an  audible  voice,  ";  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.'' 
None  of  the  by-standers,  except  the  French  embassador, 
guessed  that  the  king  was  declaring  his  wish  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  bosom  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome. 

«  Shall  I  bring  a  priest  ?*'  said  the  duke.  «  Do,  broth- 
er,"  replied  tiie  sick  man.  <<  For  GUkL's  sake  do,  and  lose 
no  time.  But  no ;  you  vrill  get  into  trouble."  "  If  it 
costs  me  my  life,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  a  mo- 
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mentis  notioe,  wiEis.not  easy-;  for,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
the  person  who  admitted  a  proselyte  into  the  Romaic  C-ath- 
olio  Church  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  Count  of 
Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who,  driven  by  pc^ 
litical  troubles  irom  his  native  land,  had  been  hospitably 
received  at  the  English  court,  undertook  to  procure  a  con* 
fessor.  He  had  recourse  to  his  countrymen  who  belonged 
to  the  queen's  household ;  but  he  £Dun4  that  none  of  her 
chaplains  knew  English  or  French  enough  to  shrive  th^ 
kihg.  The  duke  and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the 
Venetian  minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard  that 
a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  ■  Huddleston,  happened 
to  be  at  Whitehall.  This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to 
himself,  saved  the  king's. life  after  thd  battle  of  Woroes* 
ter,  and  had,  on  that  account,  beai,  ever  since  the  Resto- 
ration, a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest  proclamations 
which  were  put  forth  against  popish  priests,  when  fiEdse 
witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation  to  fury,  Huddleston  had 
been  excepted  by  name.^  He  readily  consented  to  put  hi» 
life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  his  prince ;  but  there  was 
still  a  difficulty.  .  The  honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasicHi  of 
such  importance*  He,  however,  obtained  some  hints, 
through  the  intervention  of  Castel^  Melhor^  from  a  Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  instructed,  was  brought  up 
the  back  stairs  by  Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who, 
if  the  satires  of  iiiat  age  are  to  be  credited,  had  often  in- 
troduced visitors  of  a  very  different  description  by  the  same 
entraace.  The  duke  then,  in  the  king's  name,  command- 
ed all  who  were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  GranvUle,  earl  of 
Bath.  Both  these  lordis  professed  the  Protestant  religion; 
but  James  conceived  that  he  could  count  on  their  fidelity. 
Feversham,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of 
tiie  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  English  army, 

*  See  the  London  Oazette  of  Nov.  21, 1678.  Barillon  and  Burnet  tej  that 
Hnddleston  was  excepted  oat  of  all  the  acU  of  Parliament  made  againd 
priests;  bat  diis  is  a  mistake. 
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and  vraa  ohamberlain  to  tbe  qnean*     Bath  was  groom  of 
the  stole.  /     . 

.  The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed  J  and, even  the  physi- 
cians >yithdrew.  The  ))aok  door  was  then  opened,  and 
Father  Huddleston  entered.  A  cloak  had  been  thrown 
ever  his  saored  vestment,  and  his  shayen.croWn  Was  oon- 
oealed  by  a  flowing  wig.  <^  Sir,"  said  the  duke,  « this 
good  man  onoe  saved  yotir  life.  He  now  comes  to  sav^ 
your  soul."  Charles  faintly  answered,  "  He  is  weloome." 
Huddleston  went  through  his^  pa^rt  better  than  b&d  been 
expected.  He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession,  - 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unc- 
tion. He  asked  if  the  king  wished  to  receive  the  Lotd's 
Supper.  "Surely,"  said  Charle3,  "if -I  am  not  i^nwor* 
Ay."  The  host  was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove 
to  rise  and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bad&  him  lie  still, 
and  a£lsured  him  that  God  woidd  accept  the  humiUatioA 
of  tJie  soul,  and  would  not  require  the  humiliation  of  the 
body.  The  king  found  so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing 
the  bread  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door  and  to 
procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite>  ended,  the  monk  held 
up  a  crucifix  before  the  penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  his 
last  thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with*- 
drew.  The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,,  and  during  that  time  the  courtiers 
who  filled  the  outer  room  had  comitiunicated  their  suspi* 
cions  to  each  other  by  whispers  and  significant  glances. 
The  door  was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  ci^wd  again 
filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king  seemed 
much  relieved  by  what  had  passed.  His  natural  obildron 
were  brought  to  his  bed-side,  the  Dulles  of  Grafton,  South- 
ampton, and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Puchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  son  of  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchiess  of  Ports- 
mouth. Charles  blessed  them  all,  but  spoke  with  pecul- 
iar tenderness  to  Richmond.  One  fiioe  which  should  have 
been  there  was  wanting.     The  eldest  and  best-beloved 
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child  was  an  exile  and  a. wanderer.     His  name  was  not 
once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recommended  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  l)oy  to  the  care  of  James 
<f  And  do  notj"  he  good-natur^y  added,  "  let  poor  Nelly 
starve.*'  The  queen  sent  excuses  fcwr  her  absence  by  Hal- 
ifax. She  said  thatshe.was  too  much  disordered  to  re- 
sume her  post  by  the  couch,,  and  implored  pardon  for  any 
offense  which  she  mi^t  unwittingly  have  given.  "  She 
ask  my  pardon^  poor  woman!"  cried  Charles;  ^^I  ask 
hers,  with  all  my  heart."  ^ 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the  windows 
of  Whitehall,  and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  to  pull 
aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might  have  one  more  look  at 
the  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a 
clock  which  stood  near  his  bed.  Th^se  little  circumstan- 
ces were  long  remembered,  bpcause  they  proved  beyond, 
dispute  that,  when  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  &culties.  He  apologized 
to  those  who  had  stood  round  him  all  night  fer  the  trouble 
which  he  had  caused.  Hq  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  un- 
oonscionabb  time  dying,,  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
excuse  it.  This  was  the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite 
urbanity,  so  often  found  potent,  to  charm  away  the  resent* 
ment  of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after  dawn  the 
speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Before  ten  his  senses 
were  gone.  Great  numbers  had  repair€4  to  the  churches 
at  the  hour  of  morning  service.  When  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed  how  deeply 
his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of 
February,  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.^ 

*  Oltrke's  Life  of  James  &e  Second,  L,  746,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Barilloa't  Di^ 
patch  of  Feb.  ^,  1685 ;  Citten*9  Dispatches  of  Feb.  ^f,  and  Feb.  ^;  Hnd- 
dleston's  Narrative ;  Letters  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277 ;  Sir 
H.  ElHs's  Original  Letters,  First  Series,  iii.,  333;  Second  Series,  iv.,  74; 
Ohaillot  MS.;  Bomet,  L,  606;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4,  168|;  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  140;  North>  Life  of  Guildford,  252;  Examen,  648;  Hawkins's  Life 
of  Keli;  Dryd^n's  Threnodia  Angnstalis ;  Sir  H.  Halford's  Essay  on  Deaflia 
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At  that  time,  the  qommon' people  ttm)iighoat  Europe^ 
and  nowhere  n^ore  than  in  England,^  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  deaths  of  princes,  especially  when  the  prinoe 

of  eminent  Persons.  See,  also,  a  fragment  of  a  ktter  whlcli  Lord  Brace 
wrote  long  aft^r  he  had  become  Earl  of  Ailesbmy,  and  which  la  printed  in 
the  European  Magazine  for  April,  1795.  Aileahory  calls  Bnrnet  an  in^>oa- 
tor;  yet  his  own  narratiye  and  Bamet's  ^v:ill  not,  to  anj  candid  and  sensible 
reader,  appear  to  contradici  dtch  other.  I  have  seen  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
and  also  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  oorioos  broadside  contain- 
ing an  acooont  of  the  death  of  Charles.  The  lAithoir  was  evidently  a  zealona 
Roman  Catholic,  and  most  have  had  access  to.  good  soorces  of  information, 
I  strongly  sospect  that  he  had  been  in  commonioation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length,  bat  the  imtiaU  are  periectr 
ly  intelligible,  except  in  one  place.  It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  Y.  waa  reminded 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C*  F,  I  must  own  my- 
self quite  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
knoWn  to  us  than  those  which  took  place  round  the  death-bed  of  Charies  the 
Second.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  persons  who  were  actually 
in  his  room.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not 
themselves  eye-witnesses,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  information 
from  eye-witnesses ;  yet  whoever  attempts  tb  digest  this  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rials into  a  consistent  narrative  vrill  find  the  task  a  difficult  one.  Indeed, 
Jfamea  and  his  wife,  when  they  told  the  story  to  the  nuns  of  OhaaUot,  could 
not  agree  as  to  some  circumstances.  The  queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had 
received  the  last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed' their  exhort** 
tbns.  The  king  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  ''  Surely,''  said  • 
the  queen,  "you  told  me  so  yourself."  **  It  is  impossible  that  I  could  have 
told  you  so,"  said  the  king,  **  for  nothing  of  the  sort  happened." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  H^nry  Halibrd  should  have  taken  so 
little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fiicts  on  which  he  pronounced  judgment.  He 
does  notiaeem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  narrativet  of  James, 
BariDon,  and  Huddleston. 

As  thui  is  ^e  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite  the  correspondence  of  the  Dutch 
ministera  at  the  EngUsh  court,  I  ought  here  to  mention  that  a  series  of  their 
dispatches,  from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Mackintosh  Collection.  The  subsequent 
dispatches,  down  to  the  Settlement  of  the  government  in  February,  1$89, 1 
procured  from  the  Hague.  The  Duitch  archives  have  been  &r  too  little  ex* 
plored.  They  abound  vrith  information  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  to 
every  Englishman.  They  are  admirably  arranged;  and  they  are  in  the  charge 
of  gentlemen  whose  courtesy,  liberality,  and  leal  for  the  interests  of  literature 
can  not  be  too  highly  praiMd.  I  wish  to  admowledge,  in  the  strohgest  mao 
ner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and  to  Bfr.  Van  Zwanne. 
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was' popular  and  tbe  death  unexpeoted,  to  tiie  foub^t  and 
darkest  kind  of  assassination.  Thus  James  the  First  had 
been  acc^ed  of  poisoning  Prince  Henry.  Thus  Charles 
the  First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  James  the  First. 
Thus  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Prin-t 
cess  Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrooke,  it  had  been  loudly  a&» 
sorted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless  and  das- 
tardly wickedness  of  mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food 
of  a  young  girl  whon^  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to 
injure.^  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
Cromwell's  own  corpse  was  ascribed  by  many  to  a  deadly 
potion  administered  in  his  medicine.  The  death  of  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  rumors. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by  stories  of 
popish  plots  against  his  life.  There  was,  therefore,  in 
many  minds,  a  strong  predisposition  to  suspicion,  and 
there  were  some  unlucky  oiroumstances  which,  to  minds 
80  predisposed,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a' crime  had 
been  perpetrated.  The  fourteen  doctors  who  deliberated 
on  the  king's  case  contradicted  edch  other  and  themselves. 
Some  of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that 
he  should  be  suffered  to  have  bis  doze  out.  The  minor- 
ity pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tortured  him  during 
sonde  hours  like  an  Indian  at  a  stake.  Then  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  his  complaint  a  fever,  and  to  administer 
doses  of  bark.  One  physician,  however,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  queen  that  his  brethren  would 
kill  the  king  among  them.  Nothing  better  than  dissen- 
sion and  vacillation  could  be  expected  from  such  a  multi- 
tude of  advisers.  But  many  of  the  vulgar  not  unnatu- 
rally concluded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  healing  art,  that  the  malady  had  some  extraordina- 
ry origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  horrible  sus- 
picion did  actually  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 

*  Clarendon  mentions  this  oaliunnj  with  just  scorn.  **  According  to  the 
charity  of  the  time  toward  OromweU^  very  many  would  havd  it  beliered  to 
be  by  poison,  of  which  there  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  ewer  .after 
made.''— Book  xir. 
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skills  in  his  professions  soems  fo  have  been  a  nervous 
and  fanciful  man,  and  whose  perceptions  were  probably 
ponfused  by  dread  of  the  odious  imputations  to  which  he,  ^ 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  number 
were  repeated  and  believed  by  the  common  people.  His 
majesty's  tongue  had  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue. 
A  pake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been  found  in  his  l^ain. 
There  were  blue  spots  on  his  breast.  .  There  were. black 
spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something  had  been  put  into  his 
4snufif-box.  Something  had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Some- 
thing had  been  put  into  his  fioivorite  dish  of  eggs  and  am- 
bergris. The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  poisoned  him. 
in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  queen  had  poisoned  him  in  a 
jar  of  dried  pears.  Such  tales  ought  to  be  preserved,  fojr 
they  fiimish  us  with  a  ineasure  of  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  generation  which  eagerly  devoured  them. 
That  no  rumor  of  the  same  kind  bas  ever,  in  the  present 
age^  found  credit  among  us,  even  when  lives  on  which 
great  interests  depended  have  been  terminated  by  unfore- 
seen attacks  of  disease,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
progress  of  medical  and  chemical  .science,  but  partly  also, 
it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress  which  the  nation, has  made 
in  good  sense,  justice,  and  humanity. '•i? 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the  bedside  to  ^ 
his  doset,  wh^re^  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remain- 
ed alone.  Meanwhile  the  privy  counselors  who  were  in 
the  palace  assembled.  The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  heetd  of  the  board.  He  commenced 
his  reigii,  according  to  usage,  by  a  speech  to  the  council. 
He  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sus^ 

*  W«lwood,  139;  Barnet,  i.,  609;  Sheffield's  Charactei'  of  Chai4ef  the  Sec- 
ond; North's  Life  of  Galldford,  252;  £zamen,648;  Revolution  PoliticB;  Hig- 
gons  on  Burnet  What  North  says  of  the  embarrassment  and  vacillation  of 
the  physicians  is  confirmed  by  the  dispatches  of  Citters.  I  have  been  ranch 
perplexed  by  the  strange  story  about  Short's  suspicions.  I  was,  at  one  time, 
inclined  to  adopt  North's  solution ;  but,  though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the 
authority  of  Welwood  and  Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I  can  not  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  so  well>infi)rmed  and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as  Sheffield. 
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tained^  and  promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which 
l^ad  distinguished  the  late  reign.  He  was  awate,  he  said, 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  a  fondness  for  arbitrcury  power; 
but  that  was  not  the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told 
of  him.  He  w;as  resolved  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment both  in  Church  and  State.  The  Church  of  En- 
gland he  knew  to  be  eminently  loycJ.  It  should^  there- 
fore,  always  be  his  care  to  support  and  defe;nd  her.  The 
laws  of  England,  he  also  knew,  wejre  sufficient  to  make 
him  as  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  He  would 
not  relinquish  his^  own  rights,  but  he  would  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  Be  had  formerly  risked  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  his  country,  and  he  would  still  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  support  of  her  just  liberties. 

,  This  speech  was  noty  Uke  modem  speeches  on  similar 
occasions,  carefully  prepcured  by  the  advisers  of  the  sover- 
eign. It  was  the  extemporaneous  expressicm  of  the  new 
king's  feelings  at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The 
members  of  the  council  broke  forth  into  clamors  of  delight 
and  gratitude.  The  Lord-president  Rochester,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  majesty's 
most  welcome  declaration  would  be  made  public.  The 
solicitor  general^  Heneage  Finch,  offered  to  act  as  clerk. 
He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as  such,  was  naturally 
desirous  that  there  should  be  some  permanent  record  of  the 
gracious  promises  which  had  just  been  uttered.  "  Those 
promises,"  he  said,  ^<  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me,  that  I  can  repeat  them  word  for  word."  He  soon 
produced  his  report.  James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  consideration ;  that  his 
unpremeditated  expressions  touching  the  Church  of  En- 
gland we^e  too  strong ;  and  that*  Finch  had,  with  a  dex- 
terity which  at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stronger.* 

The  king  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watching  and, by 

London  Ghizette,  Feb.  9,  16S|(  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  u., 
2;  Barillon,  Feb.  ^ ;  BTelyn's  Diary,  Fob.  6. 
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many  yiolent  emotions.  He  now  retired  to  rest.  The 
privy  counselors)  having  respectfully  accompanied  him  to 
his  bed-chamber,  returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders 
fiHT  the.  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  ^ards  were  un- 
der arms ;  the  heralds  appeared  in  their  gorgeous  coats ; 
and  the  pageant  proceeded  without  any  obstruction. 
Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who 
passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. Sut,  though  an  occasional  shout  was  raised,  the 
people  wete  not  in  a  joyous  mood.  Tears  were  seen  in 
many  eyes ;  and  it  wa^  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  housemaid  in  London  who  had  not  contrived  to  procure 
some  firagmemt  of  blasok  criy>e  in  honor  of  King  Charles.^ 
The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It  would,  in- 
deed,  hardly  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  a  noble  and 
opulent  subject.  The  Tories  gently  blamed  the  new 
king's  parsimony ;  the  Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  nat- 
ural affeotion.;  and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scotland  ex- 
ultingly  proclaimed  that  the  curse  denounced  of  old  against 
wicked  prinpes  had  been  signally  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
departed  tyrant  had  been  buried  with  the  burial  of  aii  ass.f 
Yet  James  commenced  his  administration  with  a  large 
measure  of  public  good  will.  His  speech  to  the  council 
appeared  in  print,  and  the  impression  which  it  produced 
was  highly  favorable  to  him.  This^  then,  was  the  prince 
whpm  a  faction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to  rob 
of  his  birthright,  on  the.  ground  that  he  was  a  deadly  en- 
emy to  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  He  had  tri- 
umphed ;  he  was  on  the  throne ;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
declare  that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would  strict- 
ly respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  estimate  which 
all  parties  had  formed  of  his  character  added  weight  to 
every  word  that  fell  firom  him.  The  Whigs  called  him 
haughty,  implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public  opin- 

*  See  the  aathoritiet  cited  in  the  hut  note.  See,  also,  the  Ezamen,  647 ; 
Bornet,  i.,  620 ;  Higgons  on  Burnet. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168|;  EToljn's  Dkiy  of  the  fame  daj;  Bor> 
net,  i.,  610 ;  The  Hind  let  loose. 
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ion.  The  Tories,  :9^b]Ie  they  extolled  his  princely  Tirtoes, 
had  often  lamented  his  negleot  of  the  turts  which  concili- 
ate pc^tdarity.  Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him 
as  a  man  likely  to  court  public  favor  by  professing  what 
he  did  not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he  had  no  inten^ 
tion  of  performing.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  his 
accession,  his  speech  was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  <<  We 
have  now  for  our  Church,"  cried  one  loyal  preacher,  "the 
word  of  a  king,  and^f  a  king  Who  was  never  worse  than 
bis  wcM'd."  This  pointed  sentence  was  fiut  circulated 
through  town  and  country,  and  was  soon  the  watdiword 
of  ihe  whole  Tory  party.* 

The  great  oj£qes  of  state  had  become  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  necessary  for  James  to 
determine  bow  they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the  mem^ 
bers  of  tile  late  cabinet  had  any  reason  to  expect  his  fiBtvor. 
Sunderland,  who  was  secretary  of  "state,  axid  Godo^hiUi 
who  was  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  supported  tiie^Ex* 
elusion  Bill.  Halifax,  who  held  the  privy  seal,  had  op. 
posed  that  bill  with  unrivaled  powers  of  argument  and  eU 
oquence ;  but  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  de^>oti5m- 
and  of  popery.  He  saw  with  xiread  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  on  the  Continent,  and  the  influence  of  French 
gold  in  the  councils  of  England.  Had  his  advice  been, 
followed,  the  laws  would  have  b^h  strictiy  observed; 
clemency  would  have  heen  extended  to  the  vanquished 
Whigs ;  the  Parliament  would  have  been  convoke  in  due 
season ;  an  attenlpt  would  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
our  domestic  factions;  tod  the  principles  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  again  Have  guided  our  f(»reign  policy.  Ha 
had  therefore  incurred  the  bitter  animosity,  of  James.  The 
Lord-keeper  Guildford  coiild  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to 
either  of  the  parties  into  which  the  c6urt  was  divided.  -  Ha 
could  by  no  means  be  called  a  friend  of  liberty ;  and  yet 
he  had  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
he  was  not  a  serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  Ho 
was  accordingly  de3ignated  by  the  vehement  Tories  as  a 

*  Burnet,  i.,  628;  L'EstiBnge,  Obwrvator,  Feb.  11, 168|. 
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Trhnmer,  and  was  to  James  an  object  of  aversion  with 
^iiioh  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  Ormond,  who  "Veaa 
lord  steward  of  the  household  and  Viceroy  of  Jrela;id,  then 
resided  at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject.  He  had 
fought  totvely  fpr  Charles  the  First;,  he  h&d  shared  the 
exile  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  since  the  Restoration, 
he  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty 
unstained.  Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  bad  never  gone  into  fac« 
tious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  foremost  among  the  support- 
ers of  the  throne.  He  was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently 
tried  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  follow* 
ed  to  the  grave  a  son  who  should^  have  been  his  own  chief 
Dctoumer,  the  gallant  Ossory,  The  eminent  services,  the. 
venerable  age,  and  the  domestic  misfortunes  of  Ormond, 
made  him  an  object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation,  '^he 
Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  a(  seniority  and 
right  of  merit,  their  head;  and  the  Whigs  knew  that, 
faithful  as  he  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
he  was.no  frieitd  either  to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But, 
high  as.  he  stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  little 
&vor  to  expect  from  his  ne^w  master.  James,  indeed^ 
while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  brother  to  make  a  com^ 
plete  change  in  the  Irish  administration.  Charles  had  as- 
sented ;  and  it  had  been  arrai^ed  that,  in  a  few  months^ 
Rochester  should  be  appointed  lord  lieutensmt.t 

'Rochester  was  the  only  member  of^,  the  cabinet  who 
stood  high  in  the  fietvor  of  the  new  king.  The  general  ex- 
pectation was  that  he  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  afiairs,  and  tiiat  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state 
would  be  chajpiged.  This  expectation  proved  to  be'  well 
founded  in  part  only.  Rochester  was  declared  lord  treas*- 
urer,  and  thus  became  prime  minister.  Neither  a  lord 
high  admiral  nor  a  Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed. 

*  The  letters  which  passed  between  R6chester  and  Ormond  on  tfatf  sab* 
]eot  will  be  Ibond  iit  ihe  Clarendon  Oorreipondenoe. 
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The  new  king,  who  loved  the  details  of  navel  business^ 
and  would  have  made  a  respectable  clerk  in  the  dook-yojrd 
at  Chatham,  determined  to  be  his  own  minister  of -marine. 
Under  him,  the  management  of  that  important  department 
was  confided  'to  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and  diary 
have  kept  his  name  &esh  to  our  time.  No  counselor  of 
the  late  sovereign  was  publicly  disgraced.  Sunderland 
exerted  so  much  art  Bud  address,  employed  so  many  in- 
tercessors,  and  wftS  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godolphin's  obsequi- 
ousness, industry,  experience,  and  taoitumity  could  ill  be- 
spared.  As  he  i^as  no  longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he 
was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  With  these  three 
lords  the  king  took,  counsel  on  all  important  questions. 
As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guildford,  he  determined  not 
yet  to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the  privy  seal 
and  accept  the  presidency  ^  of  the  council.  He  submitted 
with  extreme  reluctance  ;  fnr,  though  the  president  of  the 
council  had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  lord  privy  seal, 
the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that  age,  a  much  noore  import- 
ant officer  than  the  lord  president.  Rochester  had  not 
forgotten  the  jest  which  had  beeii  made  a  few  months  be- 
fore on  his  own  removal  from  the  Treasury,  emd  enjoyed, 
in  his  turn,  the  pleasure  of  kicking  his  rival  up  stairs. 
The  privy  seal  was  delivered  to  Rochester's  elder  brother, 
Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the  strongest  dislike  of 
Halifax.  *<  I  know  him  well ;  I  never  can  trust  him- 
He  shall  have  ilo  share  in  the  management  of  public  bus- 
iness. As  to  the  place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will 
just  serve  to  show  how  little  influence  he  has."  But  to 
Hali&x  it  was  tiiought  convenient  to  hold  a  very  differ- 
ent language.  <<  All  the  past  is  forgotten,"  said  the  king, 
"  except  the  service  which  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill."  This  speech  has  often  been  cited  to 
prove  that  James  w'as  not  so  vindictive  as  he  has  been  call- 
ed by  his  enemies.     It  seems  rather  to  prove  that  he  by  no 
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meiuifl  deserted  the  praises  whioh  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  sincerity  by  his  friends."^ 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  servioes  were 
no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and  was  invited  to  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  lord  steward. 
He  dutifully  submitted,  but, did  not  afieot  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings  deeply.  On 
the  evQ  of  his  departure  he  gave  a  magnifioent  banquet  at 
Kilmainham  Hospital,  then  just  completed,  to  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Dublin.  After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a 
goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine^  and,  holding  it  up,  asked 
whether  he  had  spilled  one  dr(^.  ^^No^  gentlemen;  what- 
ever the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk  ^to  dotage. 
My  hand  does  not  fail  me  yet ;  and  my  band  is  not  stead- 
ier than  my  heart.  To  the  health  of  King  James !"  Snoh 
was  the  last  fGirewell  of  Ormond  to  Ireland.  He  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  lords  justices^  and  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  unusual  marks  of 
public  respect.  Many  persons  of  rank  went  fortii  to  meet 
him  on  the  road.  A  long  train  of  equipages  followed  him 
into  Saint  James's  Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
the  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which  greeted 
him  with  loud  acelamationB.t 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford's  custody  ;  but  a 
marked  indignity  was  at  the  same  time  ofiered  to  him. 
It  was  determined  that  another  lawyer  of  more  vigor  and 
audacity  should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  person  selected  vras  Sir  George  Jeffireys,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  depravity  of  this 
man  has  passed  into  a  jNroverb.  Both  the  great  Englidi 
parties  have  attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  violence ; 
lor  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  barbarous  en- 
emy, and  the  Tories  found  it  convenient  to  throw  on  hiln 
the  blame  of  all  the  crimes  which  had  sullied  their  tri- 
umfrii.     A  diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that 

*  The  ministerial  changes  are  announced  in  the  London  Gaaette,  Feb^  19 
16S|.    See  Burnet,  i.,  621 ;  Barillon,  Feb.  ^  ^,  and  ^^ 
t  Carte's  loie  of  Ormond;  Memoirs  of  Ireland)  1716. 
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some  frightful  stories  which  have  been  told  oonoermng 
him  are  fklse  or  exaggeratea ;  yet  the  dispassionate  histo- 
rian will  be  able  to  make  very  little  deduction  from  the 
vast  mass  of  infiEimy  with  which^the-memcnry  of  the  wicked 
judge  has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts,  but  con- 
stitutionally prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions. 
When  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  prac- 
tice at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have 
always  used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his  chief  business  was 
to  examine  and  cross  examine  the  most  hardened  miscre- 
ants of  a  great  capitcd.  Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes 
and  thieves  called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  efieot- 
ually  that  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession.  All  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  all  self-respect,  all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were 
obliterate  from  his  mind.  *  He  acquired  a  boundless  com- 
mand of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred 
and  contempt.  The  profusion  of  maledictions  and  vitu- 
perative epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary  could 
hardly  have  been  rivaled  in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear- 
garden. His  countenance  and  his  voice  must  always  have 
been  unamiable ;  but  these  natural  advantages — ^for  such 
he  seems  to  have  thought  them — ^he  had  improved  to  such 
a  degree  that  there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of 
rage,  could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Impudence 
and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow.  The  glare  of  his  eyes 
had  a  fascination  for  the  \mhappy  victim  on  whom  they 
were  fixed;  yet  his  brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less 
terrible  than  the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell%of 
friry,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
like  the  thundet  of  the  judgment  day.  These  qualifica- 
tions he  carried,  while  still  a  young  man,  from  the  bar  to 
the  bench.  He  early  became  common  sergeant,  and  then 
recorder  of  London.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessions  he  ex- 
hibited the  sanle  propensities  which  afterward,  in  a  higher 
post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  immortality.     Already 
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might  be  remarked  in  him  the  moat  odious  vice  wbioh  is 
incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  iii  misery  merely  as 
misery.  There  was  a^fiandish  exultation  in  the  way  in 
which  he  pronounoed  sentence  on  offenders.  Their  weep- 
ing and  imploring  seemed  to  titillate  him  voluptuously ; 
and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits  by  dilating  with  lux- 
uriant amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they  were 
to  Buffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering 
an  unlucky  adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
"Hangman,"  he  would  exclaim,  "I  charge  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  lady !  Scourge  her  soundly, 
maur!  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down!  It  is 
ChristmajB  ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that 
you 'warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  !"*,  He  Was  hardly 
less  facetious  when  he  passed  jud^ent  on  Ludowick 
Muggleton,  the  dnsmken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a 
prophet.  "Impudent  rogue!"  roared  Jeffreys,  <^thou 
shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment !"  One  part 
of  this  easy'  punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  which  the 
wretched  fanatic  was  almost  killed  with  brickbats.! 

By  this  time  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  had  been  hardened 
to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  im- 
plements. He  had  hitherto  looked,  for  professional  ad- 
vancement to  the  corporation  of  London.  He  had  there- 
fore professed  himself  a  Roundhead,  and  had  always  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilaration  when  he  ex- 
plained to  popish  priests  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down 
alive,  and  Were  to  see  their  own  bodies  burned,  than  when 
he  passed  ordinary  sentences  of  death,  But,  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  all  that  the  city  could  give,  he  made  ha9te  to 
sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  to  the 
court.  Chiffinch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker 
in  infamous  cfbntracts  of  more  than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid. 


*  Christmas  8e88ioiiB-P^>er  of  1678. 

t  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit,  Part  v.,  chapter  ▼.  In  this 
work,  Ludowick,  after  his  fashion,  revenges  himself  on  the  "  bawling  devil," 
88  he  calls  Jeffireys,  by  a  string  of  corses  which  Emnlphiis  might  have  en- 
vied.   The  trial  was  in  Jannaiy,  1677 
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He  had  (xmduoted  many  amoroiis  and  many  poUtioal  in- 
trigues, but  he  assuredly  never  jrratdered  a  more  soandal- 
Qus  servioe  to  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced  Jef- 
freys to  Whitehall  The  renegade  aoon  foimd  a  patron  in 
the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James,  hut  was  always  re- 
garded with  scorn  and  didgust  by  Charles,  ^vdioee  &ulta, 
great  as  they  were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and 
cruelty.  ^<  That  man,"  said  the  king,  '^has  no  learning, 
no  sense,  no  manners,  and  more  impudence  llian  ten  carted 
street-walkers."*  Work  was  to  be  dc«ie,  however,  which 
could  be  trusted  .to  no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was 
sensible  of  shame ;  and  thus  Jefireys,  at  an  age  at  whicdi  a 
barrister  thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  employed  to  lead 
an  important  cause,  was  made  Chief  Juatice-of  the  King's 
Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  be  possessed  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  in- 
deed, was  merely  such  as  he*  had  picked  up  in  practice  of 
no  vQ]^  high  kind ;  but  he  had  one  of  those  happily-con* 
stituted  intellects  which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry 
and  through  masses  of  immaterial  &cts,  go  straight  to 
the  true,  point.  Of  hia  intellect,  however,  he  seldom  had 
the  foil  use.  Even  in  civil  causes  his  malevolent  and 
despotic  temper  perpetually  dis(»rdered  Us  judgment*  To 
enter  his  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
none  could  temie,  and  which  was  as  likely  to  be  roused  to 
rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks.  He  frequently  poured 
forth  on  plainti£k.  and  defendants,  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  firemtic  abuse, 
intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His  looks  and  tones 
had  inspired  terror  when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
struggling  into  practice.  Now  that  be  was  at  the  head 
of  the  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him.  Even  when 
he  was.  sober,  his  violence  was  sufficiently  frightfol ;  but, 
in  general,  Ms  reason  was  overclouded,  and  his  evil  pas- 

*  This  aaying  is  to  be  found  in  many  cotemporaiy  pamphletB.    Titiui  Oates 
was  never  tired  of  quoting  it. — See  his  E/xuv  i3<iaiXua^. 
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sums  stimalated  by  the  fumes  of  mix)xioaiion.  His  even- 
ings  were  6rdinaTily  given  to  revelry.  P^ple  who  saw 
him  only  over  his  bottle  woold  have  supposed  him  to  be 
«  man  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  company 
and  low  merriment,  but  sooial  and  good-htimc»red.  He 
was  OMistantly  surrounded  on  such  occasions  by  buffoons, 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  among  the  vilest  petti- 
foggers who  practiced  before  him.  These  men  bemtered 
and  abused  each  other  for  bis  entertainment.  He  joined 
in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and,  when 
his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy 
of  drunken  fondness.  But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed 
to  soften  his  heart,  the  effect  a"  few  hours  later  was  very 
different.  He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat,  having 
kept  the  court  tvaiting  long,  and  yet  having  but  half  slept 
off  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like 
those  of  a  maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon 
companions  of  the  preceding  night,  if  they  were  wise,  kept 
out  of  his  way,  for  the  recollection./'of  the  familiarity  to 
which  he  had  inlmitted  them  inflamed  his  malignity,  and 
be  was  sure  to  take  every  oppdrtunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not  the  least  odious 
of  his  many  odibus  peculiarities  was  the  pleasure  which 
he  took  in  publicly  browbeating  and  liiortifying  those 
whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encour- 
aged to  presume  on  his  &vor. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  expected  from 
him  were  performed,  not  merely  without  flinching,  but 
eagerly  and  triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the  ju- 
dicial murder  of  Algemcm  Sidney.  What  followed  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respectable  To- 
ries lamented  the  disgrace  which  the  barbarity  and  inde- 
cency of  so  great  a  functionary  brought  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  justice ;  but  the  excesses  which  filled  such 
men  with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James. 
Jeffireys^  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage.  This  last  honor  was 
a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation  ;  for,  since  the  judicial 
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eystom  of  the.  realm'  had  been  remodeled  in  th(B  thir- 
teenth century,  no  chief  justice  had  been  a  lord  of  Parlia- 
ment.* 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in  all  his  po- 
litical functions,  and  restricted  to  his  business  as  a  judge 
in  equity.  At  council  he  was  treated  by  Je&eys  with 
marked  incivility.  The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  justice ;  and  it  was  well  known  by  the 
bar  that  the'  surest  way  to  propitiate  the  chief  justice  was 
to  treat  the  lord  keepei^  with  disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hqurs  king  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law.  The  customs 
had  been  settled  on  Charles  only  for  life,  and  could  not, 
i  therefore,  be  legally  exacted  by  the  new  sovereign.  Some 
!  weeks  must  elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  be 
chosen.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  duties  were  suspended, 
the  revenue  would  suffer;  the  regular  course  of  trade 
would  be  interrupted ;  the  consumer  would  derive  no  ben- 
efit ;  and  the  only  gainers  would  be  those  fortunate  spec- 
ulators whose  'cargoes  might  happen  to  arrive  during  the 
interval  )>etween  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Parliament.  The  Treasury  Was  besieged  by  mer- 
chants '^ose  warehouses  were  filled  with  goods  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid,,  dnd  who  were  in  grievous  apprehen- 
sion of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impartial  me|i  must 
admit  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  govern- 
ment may  be  justified  in  deviating  firom  the  strictly  con- 
stitutional course  ;  but,  when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the  deviation  clearly 
ought  to  be  no  greater  than  the  necessity  requires.  Guild- 
ford felt  this,  and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honor.     He 


i  ^  The  chief  soarcee  of  infinrmatbn  oonoerning  Jeffireyv  are  the  State  Trials 

and  North*!  Life  of  Lord  Ooildfinrd.  Some  toaohes  of  minor  importance  I 
owe  to  ootemporarj  pamphlets  in  Terse  and  prose.    Sach  are  the  Bloody 

I  Aisizes,  the  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  Panegyric  on  the 

late  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  JeflPreys's  Elegy  See, 
also,  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  5,  1683,  Oct  31,  1685.     I  scarcely  need  advise 

I  every  reader  to  consult  Lord  Campbell's  excellent  book.    • 
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proposed  that  the  duties  should  be  levied,  t>ut  should  be  kept 
in  the  Exchequer  apart,  firom  other  sums  till  the  Parlia- 
ment should  meet.  In  this  way  the  king,  while  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  .that  he  wis^ied  to  con- 
form to  their  spirit.  Jeffrey?  gave  very  different  counsel. 
He  advised  James  to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be 
his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure  that  the  customd  shouM 
continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was  well  suited  to  the 
king's  temper.  The  judicious  proposition  of  the  lord  keep- 
er was  rejected  as  worthy  only  of  a  Whig,  or  of  what  was 
still  worse,  a  Trimmer.  A  proclamation,,  such  as  the  chief 
justice  had  suggested,  appeared.  '  Some  people  expected 
tiiat  a  violent  outbreak  of  publiC'  indignation  would  be  the' 
consequence ;  but  they  were  deceived.  The  spirit  of  op- 
position had  not  yet  revived ;  and  the  court  might  safely 
venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years  before,  would  have 
produced  a  rebellion.  In  the  city  of  London,  lately  sa 
turbulent,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 

The  proclamation,  which  announced  that  the  customs 
would  still  be  levied,  announced  also  that  a  Parliament 
would  shcwrtly  meet.  It  was  not  without  many  misgiv- 
ings that  James  had  determined  to  call  the  estates  of  his 
realm  together.  The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspi- 
cious for  a  general  election.  Never  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  the  constituent  bodies  been  so 
feivorably  disposed  toward  the  court.  But  the  new  sov- 
ereign's mind  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be 
mentioned,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without  shame 
and  indignation.  He  was  afraid  that  by  summoning  the 
Parliament  of  England  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  King  of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  little  which  of  the 
two  English  parties  triumphed  at  the  elections ;  for  aU  the 
Parliaments  which  had.  met  since  the  Restoration,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics, 
had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.     On  this  subject  there  was  little  difference  be- 

«  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12, 16B|;  Nortfa'«.Life  of  Guildford,  354. 
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tween  the  Whigs  and  the  stnrdy  ooontry  gentiem^a  who 
fi>nned  the  main  strength  of  the  Tory  pariy .  Louis  had 
therefore  spared  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  preTent 
Cjiarles  from  convoking  the  houses ;  and  James,  who  had 
from  the  first  beeii  in  the.  sec^ret  of  his  brother's  foreign 
poIitioQ,  had  now,  in  becoming  King  of  En^and,  become 
also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  Louis. 

Rochester,  GUxlolphin,  and  Sunderland,  ^o  now  form- 
ed the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly  aware  that  their 
late  master  had  been  in  the  habit  ^f  receiving  money  from 
the  court  of  Yersaillea  They  were  consulted  by  James 
as  to  the  expediency  of  convoking  the  Legislature.  T]^y 
owned  the  great  importance  of  keeping  Louis  in  good  hu- 
mor ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  calling  of  a  Parlia- 
ment was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  ^Patient  as  the  nation 
appeared  to  be,  there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The 
{Mrinciple  that  the  money  of  the^  subject  could  not  be  law- 
fully taken  by  the  king  without  the  assent  of  the  Com- 
mons, was  firmly  roofted  in  the  public  mind ;  and  though, 
on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be 
willing  to  .pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories  would  beccmie 
refractory  if  such  irregular  taxaticm  should  continue  longer 
than  the  special  circumstances  which  al<me  justified  it. 
The  houses,  then,  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so,  the 
sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better.  Even  the  short 
delay  whi6h  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reference  to  Ver- 
sailles might  produce  irreparable  mischiel  Discontent 
and  suspicion  would  spread  feist  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  fundamentcd  principles  of  the 
Constitution  were  violated.  The  lord  keeper,  like  a  cow- 
ardly, pedantic  special  pleader  as  he  was,  would  take  the 
same  side.  What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace 
would  at  last  be  done  witii  a  bad  grace.  Those  very  min- 
isters who^  his  majesty  most  wished  to  lower  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  wouM  gain  popularity  at  his  expense.  The 
ill  temper  of  the  nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result 
of  the  elections.     These  arguments  were  unanswerable. 
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The  king,  therefore  notified  to  tiie  country  his  intention  of 
holding  a  Parliament;  bnt  he  was  painfully  anxious  to 
exculpate  himself  from  tiie  guilt  of  having  aDted  unduti- 
fuUy  and  disrespectfully  toward  France.  He  led  Barillon 
into  a  private  room,  and  there  apologized  for  having  dared 
to  take  so  important  a  step  vi^thout  the  previous  sanction 
of  Louis.  "  Assure  your  n^astet,"  said  James,  "  of  my 
gratitude  and  attachment.  I  know  tiiat  without  his  pro* 
tection'  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know  what  l^oubles  my  broth*' 
er  brought  on  himself  by  not  adhering  steadily  to  France. 
I  will  take  good  care  not  to  let  the  houses  meddle  with 
foreign  affairs. .  If  I  see  iii  them  any  disposition  to  make 
mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their  business.  Explain 
this  to  my  good  brother.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  take  it 
amiss  that  I  have  acted  without  consulting  him.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  ccmsulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him 
about  every  thing ;  but  in  this  case  tiie  delay  even  of  a 
week  might  have  produced  serious  consequences." 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  following  mom* 
ing,  repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillon  received  them  civ- 
illy. Rochester,  grown  bolder^  proceeded  to  ask  for  money. 
*<  It  will  be  well  laid  out,''  he  said ;  "  your  master  can 
not  employ  his  revenues  better.  Represent  to  him  strong- 
ly how  important  it  is  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  dependent,  not  on  his  own  pec^le,  but  on  the  friendship 
of  France  alone.''* 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Louis  the  wishes 
of  the  English  government ;  but  Louis  had  abready  antic- 
ipated them.  His  first  act,  after  he  was  apprised  of  the 
death  of  Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on  En- 
gland to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Such  bills  were  not  then  to  be  easily 
procured  in  Paris  at  a  day's  notice.  .  In  a  few  hours,  how- 
ever, -the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier  started  for 

*  The  chief  aathority  for  these  transactioiis  is  Barillon'B  diflpatdies  of  Feb. 
1^,  1SS5.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  Histdry.  See,  also, 
Preston's  letter  to  James,  dated  April  ^},  1685,  in  Dalrymple. 
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London, '^ff  As  soon  as  Carillon  receiv^  the  remitteuioe, 
he  jflew  to  Whitehall,  and  oommunicated  the  welcome 
news.  James  was  not.  ashamied^  .to  shed,  or  pretend  to 
shed,  tears  of  delight  and  gratitude.  "Nobody  but  your 
king,"  he  said,  «does  such  kind,  jsuoh  noble  things.  I 
never  can  be  grateful  enough.  Assure  him  that  my  at- 
tachment will  last  to  ihe  end  of  my  days."  Rochester, 
Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to 
embrace  the  embassador,  emd  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master. f 

But,  though  James  and  his  three  advisers  were  incased 
with  the  promptitude  which  Lotus  had  shown,  they  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  ^e  donation. 
As  they  were  afraid,  however,  that  tlney  might  give  offense 
by  importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely  hinted  their 
wishes.  They  declared  that  they  had  no  intention"  of 
higgling  with  so  generous  a  benefactor  as  the  French  king, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his  munif- 
icence. They,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate 
him  by  a.  large  seu^rifice  of  national  honor.  It  was  well 
kno^n  that  one  chief  end  of  his  politics  weis  to  add  the 
Belgian  provinces  to  his  dominions.  England  was  bound 
by  a  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when 
Danby  was  lord  treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt  which 
France  might  make  on  those  provinces.  The  three  min- 
isters, informed  Barillon  that  their  master  considered  that 
treaty  as  no  longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they 
said,  by  Charles :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  binding  on 
him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  think  himself  l^und  by  it. 
The  most  Christian  king  might,  therefore,  without  any 
fear  of  opposition  from  England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant 
and  Hainault  to  his  empire.j: 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  extraordinary 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure  Louis  of  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  James.  For  this  mission  was  selected  a 
man  who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position, 

*  Louisto  BariUon,  Feb.  |},  1685.  t  BariUon,  Feb.  ^,  1685. 

I  BariUon,  Feb.  ^,  1685. 
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but  whose  renown,  strangely  made*  up  of  infamy  and  glo- 
ry, filjed  at  a  later  period  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and  dissolute 
times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen^of  Hamilton,  James, 
young  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  been 
attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill,  oiiie  of  the  maids  of  honor 
who  waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  not 
beautiful ;  but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice ;  and  she 
became  his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio^ 
Iqog  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy  and  monarchs.  The 
necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressings  their  loyalty 
was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feeling  about  Arabella's  seduc- 
tion seems  to  have  been  joyful  sui^rise  that  so  plain  a  girl 
should  have  attained  such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  wa»  indeed  of  great  uise  to  her  relations'; 
but  none  of  them  Was  so  fortuni^  as  her  eldest  brother 
John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carrieid  a  pair  6f  colors  in  the  Foot 
Guards.  He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  thie  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fEushion  and  of  pleas- 
ure. His  stature  was  commanding,  his  fE^ce  handsome,^ 
his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  d^ignity  that 
the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  lib- 
erty with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the  most  vexatious 
^nd  irritating  circumstances,  always  \mder  perfect  com- 
mand. His  education  had  been  so  much  neglected  that 
he  could  not  spell  the  most  common  words  of  his  owii  lan- 
guage ;  but  his  acute  and  vigorous  understanding  amply 
supplied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not  loqua- 
cious ;  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public,  his 
natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practiced  rhetori- 
cians. His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturba- 
ble? During  many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never, 
in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect 
use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment 
to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged  in  operations 
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against  Holland.  Hi^  serene  intrepidity  distingoidied 
him  among  thousands  of  brave  soldiers..  His  professional 
skill  oommanded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was 
publioly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  reo^Tod 
many  marks  of  esteem  and  c<mfidenoe  fixnn  Turenne,  who 
was  then  at  ihe  height  of  military  glory.  . 

Unhappily^  the  splendid  qnalities  of  John  Chnrohill 
were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind*  '  Some 
propensities,  which  in  youth  are  singularly  anjgracefdly 
began  very  early  to  show  tiiemseives  in  him.  He  was 
thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied  amjde  contributions 
on  ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers. 
He  was,  during  a  shoort  time,  the  object  of  the  violent  but 
fickle  fondness  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  .  On  one  oo> 
oasioQ^he  was  caught  With  her  by  the  king,  and  was 
forced  to  leap  out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded  this 
hazardous  feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  o£  five  thou- 
sand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young  hero 
instantly  bought  an  annuity*  of  five  hundred  a  year,  well 
secured  on  landed  property.*  Already  his  private  draw- 
ers Oontained  heaps  of  broad  pieces,  tv^hioh,  fifty  years 
later,  when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  remained  untouched.f 

After  tile  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  York,-  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  with  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with  ihe  conunand 
of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  was  then  on  the 
English  establishment.^     His  wife  had  a  post  in  the  fieun- 

*  Dartmoath'B  note  on  Bomet,  I,  264.    Ohesterfield's  Letters,  Nov.  18, 
1748.    Chesterfield  is  an  onexceptionable  witness,  for  the  annuity  was  a 
charge  on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Hali&z.    I  hope  that  tfaero  is  no 
tmth  in  an  addition  to  the  stoxy  which  may  be  found  in  Pope : 
'*  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down, 
Lived  to  refuse  his  mistresB  half  a  ciDwn.*' 
CurU  calls  this  a  piece  of  traveling  ecandaL   ' 

t  Pope  in  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

i  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  Royal  Dragoons.    The  appoint- 
ment of  Ohnrchill  to  the  command  of  ^lis  regiment  was  ridiculed  as  an  in- 
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ily  of  James's  younger  dangliter)  the  Princess  of  Dto- 
mtfrk. 

L(»rd  Chnrohill  wbb  now  sent  as  emhaasador  extraordi- 
nary to  Versailks*  H^  had  it  in  charger  to  Qxi^ress  the 
warm  gratitada  of  tiie  English-  govocnment  fcv  the  money 
which  had  been  so  generously  bestorwed.  It  had  been 
originally  intended  that  he  shoold,  at  tiie  same  time^  ask 
Louis  for  a  'much  lai^^  sum ;  biit,  on  fall  oonibid^ationi 
it  was  apprehended  that  such  indelicate  greediness  might 
disgust. the  benefactoar  whose  spoi^taneous  liberality  had 
been  so  signally  displayed.  Churchill  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  confiine  himself  to  &anks  for  what  was  past,  and 
to  say  nothing  about  the  iutnre.^F 

But  James  and  his  minist^S)  even  yhile  protesting 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  importunate^  contrived  to 
hint,  very  intelligibly,  what  they  wished  and  expected. 
In  the  Frendi  embassador  they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous, 
and,  perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  Louis  made 
some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  his  gifts.  In  a  very  few  weeks,  however, 
Barillon  received  from  Versailles  fifteen  hundred  thousajod 
livres  more.  This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  vras  instructed  to  dole 
out  cautiou^y.  He  was  authorized  to  furnish  the  English 
gpvemment  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
rest  he  vns  directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for  some  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  such  as  a  dissolution  oar  an  insuiTection.t 

The  turpitcule  of  these  transactioBfi  is  uniyersally  ac^ 

ftBnce  of  absurd  partiality.  One  lampooa  of  that  time,  wfatoh  I  do  not  ce* 
member  to  have  seen  in  print,  but  of  wfaioh  a  aamiKript  copy  is  at  the  Bri^ 
Ish  Mofleom,  oontama  these  linee: 

**  Let's  cut  oar  meat  with  spoons: 
The  senae  is  a^  good 
As  that  OhurchiU  shoold 
Be  put  to  command  the  dragoons." 
•Barinon,Feb.if;i685. 
t  Barillon,  April  -f^ ;  Loois  to  Barillon,  April  |}. 
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knowledged,  but  their  real  nature  seems  to  be  often  mia- 
nnderstood ;  for^  though  the  foreign,  pc^cy  of  the  last  two 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ^as  never^  sinoe  the  oorre- 
spondence  of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  publie  eye,  found 
An  apologist  among^  us,  there  is  still  a  party  which  labors 
to  excuse  their  domestic  policy ;  ^et  it  is  certain  that  be- 
tween their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign  policy  tiiere 
was  a  becessary  and  indissoluble  ccmnection.  If  they  had 
upheld,  during  but  a  few  months,  the  honor  of  ttie  country 
abroad,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  change  the 
whole  system  of  their  administration  at  home.  To  praise 
them  for  refusing  to  govern  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  Parliunent,  and  yet  to  blame  them  for  submitting  to 
the  dictation  of  Louis,  is  inconsistent ;  for  they  h£id  only 
one  choice,  to  be  dependent  qa  Louis,  or  to  be  dependent 
on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have  found  out 
a  third  way,  but  there  was  none.  He  became  the  slave 
of  Prance,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  represent  him  as 
a  contented  slave.  ,  He  bad  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times 
angry  vrith  himself  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and 
impatient  to  break  loose  firom  it ;  and  this  disposition  was 
studiously  eboouraged  by  the  agents  of  many  foreign 
powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in  every  con- 
tinental court,  and  tiie  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion was  watched  by  strangers  with  interest  scarcely  less 
deep  than  that  which  was  felt  by  liis  own  subjects.  One 
government  alone  Wished  that  the  troubles  which  had,  dur- 
ing three  generations,  distracted  England,  might  be  eter- 
nal. All  other  governments,  whether  republican  or  mo- 
narchical, whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  wished 
to  see  those  troubles  happily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  Parliaments  was  indeed  very  imperfectly  apprehend- 
ed by  foreign  statesmen;  but.no  statesman  could  fia,il  to 
perceive  the  effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.     In  ordinary  circumstances, 
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tie  sympathies  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  ^ould 
doubtless  have  been  with  a  prince  struggling  against  sub- 
jects, and  especially  with  a  R<»nan  Catholic  prince  strug- 
gling against  heretical  subject^ ;  but  all  such  sympathies 
were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger  feeling.  The  fear 
and  hatred  inspired  by  the  greatness,  the  injustice,  and 
the  arfogance  of  the  French  king  were  at  the. height. 
His  neighbors  might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him  '^  for  in  peace 
he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  outrage  them ;  and  they 
had  tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in  vain.  In  this 
perplexity,  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  toward  En- 
gland. Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance or  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  ?  On 
that  issue  depended  the  fate  of  all  her  neighbors. '  With 
her  help  Louis  might  yet  be  withstood ;  but  no  help  could 
be  expected  from  her  till  she  was  at  unity  with  herself. 
Before  the  strife  between  the  thlrone  and  the  Parliament 
began,  she  had  been  a  power  of  the  first  rank ;  on  the  day 
on  which  that  i^rife  terminated,  she  became  a  power  of  the 
first  rank  again ;  but  while  the  dispt^  remained  unde- 
cided, she  vtaa  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage. 
She  had  been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors ; 
she  was  again  great  under  the  princes  who  reigned  after 
the  Revolution  j  but  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art she  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost 
one  class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and  Spain,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  humbled  France  and  Spain  once  more,  had  not 
yet  been  called  into  action.  The  government  was  no  lon- 
ger a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  hfiul  not  yet  become  a  limited  monarchy  after 
the  modern  fashion.  With  the  vices  of  two  different  sys- 
tems, it  hfiul  the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  of  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  harmcoiy,  counteracted  and 
neutralized  each  other.     All  was  tretnsition,  conflict,  and 
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disorder.  The  chief  business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  in- 
fringe the  privilegeii  of  the  Legislature.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature  was  to  encroach  cm  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign.  The  king  readily  accepted  foreign 
aid,  which  relieved  him  ftom  the  misery  of  being  depend* 
ent  on  a  mutinous  Parliament.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  the  king  the  means  of  supporting  the  national  honor 
abroad,  itom  an  apprehension^  too  well  founded,  that  those 
means  might  be  employed  in  order  to  establish  det^potism 
at  homo.  The  effect  of  these  jealousies  was,  that  (mr 
country,  with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  x>f  as  little  ac- 
count in  Chrktendom  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  or  tha 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  fieur  less  account  than 
the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  ihterested  in  prolonging  this  state 
of  things.^  All  othar  powers  were  deeply  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  dose.  The  general  wish  of  Europe  was, 
that  James  would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  witii 
public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial  itself  came  letters, 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the  new  king  of  England 
would  be  on  good  terms  with  his  Parliament  and  his  peo- 
ple.f  From  the  Vatican  itself  came  cauti(»is  against  im- 
) 

*  I  might  truwcribe  half  of  BanUon'^ooirotpondence  in  proof  of  this  prop- 
osition ;  bat  I  will  only  qaote  one  passage,  in  which  the  views  which  guided 
the  policy  of  the  French  government  toward  England  are  exhibited  concisely 
and  with  perfect  clearness. 

**  On  pent  tenir  poor  on  mazxme  indobitable  qoe  Taoooid  da  Boy  d' Angle- 
terre  avee  son  Parlemeiit,  en  qaelqae  manidre  qa'il  se  fiuse,  n'est  pas  con- 
ibrme  aax  int^rftts  db  V.  M.  Je  me  oontente  de  penser  cela  sans  m'en  oovrir 
k  penonne,  et  je  cache  avec  soin  mes  sentimens  a  cet  ftgard." — BarilUm  to 
Low,  ^-^'  1687.  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the  whole  policy  of  Loois 
toward  oar  conntry  was  perfectly  onderstood  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold wrote  thus  to  James,  '^J",  1689 :  "  Galli  id  nnnm  agebant,  at,  perpet- 
aas'iiiter  Serenitatem  vestram  et  ejasdem  popalqs  fovendo  simaltates,  reli- 
qa»  Ohristians  Earops  tanto  secnrias  insaltarent.*' 

t  "  Qae  sea  anido  con  sa  reyno,  y  en  todo  bnena  intelligenoia  con  el  paria- 
mento.'^-^Ditpatckfrom  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don  Pedro  RonqmUo,  March 
^,  1685.  This  dispatch  is  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  papers  relatmg  to  Bnglish  oflkirs.    Copies  of  the  most  interesf^ 
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moderate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholio  MOl  Benedict 
Odescalqhi,  who  filled  the  papal  ohair  under  the^  name  of 
Innooent  the  Eleventh,  felt,  in  his  charaqter  of  teroi>oral 
sovereign,  all  those  ajqprehensions  with  whioh  other  princes 
watched  the  progress  of  tl^e  French  ppwer.  He  bad  also 
gromids  of  uneasine^  which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
was  a  happy  circumstanee  for  the  Protestant  religion  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  last  Roman  Cal^lic  King  of 
England  mounted  the  throne,  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  torn  by  dissension,  and  threatened  with  ei  new  schism. 
A  quartel  similar  to  that  which  raged  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  between  the  emperors  and  the  supreme  pontiffs  had 
arisen  between  Louis  and  Innocent.  Louis,  zealous  even 
to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
tenacious  of  his  regal  authority,  accused  the. pope  of  en- 
croaching on  the  secular  rights  of  the  French  crown,  and 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  pope  of  en(»roaching  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The  king,  haughty  as  he 
¥ras,  encountered  a  sphrit  even  more  determined  than  his 
own.  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest 
and  gentlest  of  men ;  but,  when  he  spoke  officially  from 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  spoke  in  the  tones  of  Gregory 
th^  Seventh  and  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  dispute  became 
serious.  Agents  of  the  king  were  exconmmnicated ;  ad- 
herents of  the  pope  were  banished.  The  king  made  the 
champions  of  his  authority  bishops ;  the  pope  refiused  them 
institution.  They  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  palaces 
and  revenues,  but  they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the 
episc(^al  functions.  Before  the  struggle  terminated,  there 
were  in  France  thirty  prelates  who  could  not  confirm  or 
ordain.^ 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Louis,  been  engag- 
ing of  those  papen  wee  in  tl^e  poMossion  of  M.  Gnasot,  and  were  bj  him  lent 
to  me.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasore  that,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge  this 
mark  of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a  man.  .  ,  '  <    ' 

*  Few  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to  go  deep  into  the  history  of  this 
(quarrel.  Sumniaries  will  be  found  in  Caxdinal  Bausset's  life  of  Bossoet,  and 
inf  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

E  B 
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ed  in  socb  .a*  dispute  with  the  Vatioan,  he  would  hare  had 
all  Protestant  gDYernments  on  his  side ;  but  the  fear  and 
resentment  which  tiie  ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French 
kmg  had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had  the  cour- 
age manfully  to  oppose  him  was  sore  of  public  sympathy. 
Even  Lutherans  .and  Calyinists,  who  had  always  detested 
the  pope,  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him  success  against 
a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal  monarchy.  It  was  thus 
tixaity  in  the  present  century^  many  who  regarded  Pius  the 
Seventii  as  anti-Christ  were  well  pleased  to  see  anti-Christ 
confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Napdeon. 

The  Resentment  whicb  Innocent  felt  toward  France  dis- 
posed him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal  view  of  the  affairs 
of  England.  The  return  of  the  English  people  to  the  fcid 
of  whi(di  be  was  t|ie  dbiepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
joiced his  soul ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  inan  to  believe 
that  a  naticMQ  so  bold  and  sttibbom  ooukl  be  brought  back 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  violent  and  unconstitution- 
al exercise  of  royal  authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  hte^ 
see  tiiat,  if  James  attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  teligicm  by  illegal  and  unpopular  means,  ihe  attempt 
would  fell ;  tile  hatred  with  which  the  heretical  islanders 
regarded  the  true  &ith  would  become  fiercer  and  stronger 
than  ever ; .  and  an  indissoluble  association  woul^  be  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  betwe^i  Protestantism  and  civil  free- 
dom, between  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  king  would  be  an  object  of  aversion  andsuqpir 
cion  to  his  people.  England  would  stiU  be,  as  she  had 
been  under  James  the  First,  rmder  Charles  the  First,  and 
under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of  tiie  third  rank ;  and 
France  woulc|  domineer  unchecked  beyond  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine.  ()a  the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  that  James, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by  strictly  ob- 
serving the  laws,  and  by  exerting  himself  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Parliament,  might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the 
professors  of  his  religion,  a  large  measure  of  relief.  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  imposing  civil  incapac- 
ities would  soon  follow.     In  the  mean  time,  the  English 
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king  and  the  English  nation  united  mi^t  bead  the  Eu- 
ropean ooalitksn,  and  ipight  oppose  to  insUp^iible  barrier 
to  the  cupidity  of  Louis. 

Imiooent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by  the  princi- 
pal Englishmen  who  resided  at  his  court.  .  Of  theee,  the 
most  illustrious  was  Philip  How&rd,  sprutg  firom  the  no- 
blest houses  of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side^  of  an  Eari 
of  Anmdel,  on  the  other  of  a  Buke  of  Lennox.  Phil^i 
had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred  cdlege*:  he  was 
commonly  de^gnated  as  the  Cardinal  of  England ;  and 
he  was  the  cdiief  counselor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  re- 
lating to  his  country.  He  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots ;  and  a  member  of  his  &m- 
ily,  the  unfortunate  Stafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
rage.'  But  neither  the  cardinal's  own  wrongs,  nor  those 
of  his  house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him  a 
rash  adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which  went  from 
the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recommended  patience,  modera- 
tion, and  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.^ 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  conflict.  We 
should  do  him  injustice  if  we  supposed  that  a  state  of  vas- 
salage was  agreeable  to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority 
and  business.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity ;  nay,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sentiment 
wUch  bore  some  aflSnity  to  patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul 
to  think  that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  was  of  far  less 
account  in  the  world  than  many  states  which  possessed 
smaller  natural  advantages ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
foreign  ministers  when  they  urged  him  to  assert  the  dig- 
nity of  his  rank,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  to  become  the  protector  of  injured  nations, 
and  to  tame  the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Con- 
tinent in  awe.  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart  swell 
with  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate, 
brother ;  but  those  amotions  were  soon  subdued  by  a 
stronger  feeling.     A  vigorous  foreign  policy  necessarily 

*  Barnet,  i^  661,  and  Letter  from  Borne ;  Dodd's  Ohorch  History,  Part 
▼iii.,  book  i.,  art.  1. 
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implied  a  conciliatory  domestic  poUo]^.  It  was  impossible 
at  once  to  confront  the  might  of  France  and  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  exeK^utive  government 
could  undertake  nothing  great  without  the  support  of  the 
Commons,  and  could  obtain  their  support  only  by  footing 
in  con£Drmity  with  their  opinion.  Thus  James  found  that 
the  two  things  which  he.  most  desired  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed together.  His  second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and 
respected  abroad;  but  his  first  wish  was  to  be*  absolute 
tnaster  ^t  home.  Between  the  incompatible  objects  on 
which  his  hecurt  was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely 
to  and  fro.  The  struggle  in  his  own  breast  gave  to  hiEi 
public  acts  a  strange  appearance  of  indecision  and  insin- 
cerity. Those  who,  without  the  clew,  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  maze  of  his  politics,  were  unable  to  understand 
how  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so  haughty 
and  so  mean.  Even  Louis  was  perplexed  by  the  vagaries 
of  an  ally  who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from  homage  to 
defiance,  and  from  defiance  to  homage.  Yet,  now  that 
the  whole  conduct  of  James  is  before  us,  this  inconsistency 
seems  to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  in  doubt  wheth- 
er the  kingdom  would  peaceably  submit  to  his  authority. 
The  Exclusionists,  lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms 
against  Innh  He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French  money 
and  French  troops.  He  was  therefore,  during  some  daysi, 
content  to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly 
apologized  for  daring  to  call  his  Parliament  tc^ether  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  French  government.  He  begged 
hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He  wept  with  joy  over  the 
French  bills  of  exchange.  He  sent  to  Versailles  a  special 
embassy  charged  with  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  attach- 
ment, and  submission  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  embassy  de- 
parted when  his  feelings  underwe^  a  change.  He  had 
been  every  where  proclaimed  without  one  riot,  without 
one  seditious  outcry.  From  all  corners  of  the  island  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  subjectar  were  tranquil  and 
obedient.     His  spirit  rose.     The  degrading  relation  in 
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which  he  stood  to  a  fo^ign  power  seemed  intolerable.  He 
became  proud,  punotilious,  bot^stfid,  quarrelsome.  He 
held  such  high  language  about  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  folly  ex- 
pected a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
realm.  He^commanded  ChurohtU  to  send  a  minute  re- 
port of  the  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  in  order  that  the  hon- 
ors with  which  the  English  embassy  was  received  there 
might  be  repaid,  and  not  more  than  rejpaid,^  to  the  refHre- 
sentative  of  France  at  Whitehall.  The  news  of  this 
change  was  received  with  delight  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and 
ihe  Hague.^  Louis  wa^  at  first  merely  diverted.  "My 
good  ally  talks  big,"  he  said ;  "  but  he  is  as  fdnd  pf  my 
pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was."  Socm,  however,  the  al- 
tered demeanor  of  James,  and  the  hopes  with  which  that 
demeanor  inspired  both  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, began  to  call  for  more  serious  notice.  A  remark-^ 
ftble  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  king  inti- 
mated a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that 
the  very  money  which  he  had  sent  to  Westminster  would 
be  employed  against  him.t 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  firom  the  sadness 
and  ^inxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  the  good-natured 
Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  their  new  master.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was 
kept  down  by  fear.  That  great  mass  iniiich  is  not  stead- 
ily Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  inclines  alternately  to  Whig- 
gism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on  the  Tory  side.  The 
reaction  which  had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  hcul  not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  king  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Protestant  friends 
to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a  subjedt  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  mass  with  closed  doors  in  a  small  oratory 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  who  came 

*  Consultatioiis  of  the  Spanish  Oomicil  of  State  oo  April  ^,  and  April  ^, 
16S5,  in  the  Archives  of  Simanoas.  ^ 

t  Looia  to  Barillon,  ^^,  1685;  Boraet,  i,  623. 
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to  pay  their  duty  to  Mm  might  see  the  ceremcoiy.  When 
the  host  was  .elevated  th^re  was  a  strange  oonfdsion  in  the 
ante-chamber. '  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on  tiieir  knees ; 
the  Protestants  hurried  oat  of  the  room.  -  Boon  6  new 
pulpit  was  erected  in  the  palace ;  and^  dating  Lent,  a  ee* 
ries  of  sermons  was  preached  there  by  pc^ish^  divines,  to 
the  great  discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.^ 

A  ii^ore  serious  inuovation  followed.  Passion  Week 
came ;  and  the  kjng  determined  to  hear'  mass  with  the 
same  pomp  witb  which  his  predecessors  had  been  surround- 
ed when  they^  repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  established 
religion.  He  ftnnoonoed  his  intention  to  the  t^ee  mem- 
bers of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested  them  to  at- 
tend him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all  religions  were  the 
same,  readily  consented.  Gtxlolphin,  as  chamibt/rlain  of 
the  queen^  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her 
bis  hand  when  shei  repaired  to  her  oratory,  and  felt  no 
scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially  in  the  house  of 
Bimmon ;  but  Rochester  was  greatly  disturbed.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  country  arose  chiefly'  from  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  clergy  emd  by  the  Tory  gentry  that  he 
was  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  Mend  of  the- Church. 
His  orthodoxy  had  been  considered  as  fully  atcnung  for 
feults  which  would  otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  un»> 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance,  for 
extreme  violence  of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost  bru- 
talf  He  feared  that,  by  com{dying  with  the  royal  wi^- 
es^  he  should  ^eatly  lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
bis  party.  After  some  cdtercation,  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  th^  other  great 
civil  dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be  at  tiieir  posts  on  Easter 
Sunday.     The  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  (moe 

*  Okrke's  Life  <f[  Jamer the  Seootid,  ii,  S^  Barillon,  !^^  16S5 ;  fivelyn't 


Diary,  March  5, 16S|. 
t  ''To  those  that  ask  boons 

He  iweara  by  God's  oons, 
And  chides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to  «teal  Bpooxtt.** 

LmMentablt  Lory,  a  bdlad,  16S4 
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more,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years, ,  performed  at  Westminster  with  re^  splendor. 
The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The  Knights  of  the  Grarter 
wore  their  colliers.  The  Duke  of  ScNinarset,  second  in 
rank  among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  oairied  the 
sword  of  state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords  accompanied 
the  king  to  his  Iseat;  but  it, was  remarked  that  Ormond 
and  .Halifea  remained  in  the  ante-chamber.  A  few  years 
before  they  had  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past  them.  Or- 
mqnd  had  borne  no  sh^ure  in  the  slaughter  of  Boman.Cath- 
olios.  Halifax  had  courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not 
gtiilty.  As  the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  a  popish  king,  and  who  had  shed 
witiiout  pity  the  ionooent  blood  of  a  popish  peer,  now 'el- 
bowed each  other  to  get  near  a  popish  altar,  the  aoQom- 
plished  Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge  his 
solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nickname..^ 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James  made  a  &r 
greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  religious  prejvidices  than  he 
had  yet  called  on  any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  ^ril^  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  were  splendidly  deoorated^  The  presence  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a  ohatm 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  magnificent  inauguration 
of  the  late  kixig.  Yet  those  who  remembered  that  inougu- 
ratvm  pronounced  that  there  was  a  great  fedlixig  off.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that,  before  a  coronation,  the  sovereign^ 
with  all  his  heralds,  judges,  counselors,  lords,  and  great 
dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  from  the  Tower  to  West* 
minster.  Of  these  cavalcades,  the  last  and  the  most  glo- 
rious was  that  which  parsed  through  the  capital  while  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigor. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.-  All  Cornhill, 
Cheapside,  St.  Paulas  Church-yard,  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
Strand,  were  lined  with  scaffolding.     Thcswhole  city  had 

•  Barillon,  April  fj,  1685. 
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thus  been  admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  solemn  form  that  royalty  oould  wear.  James  or- 
dered an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  eost  of  suoh  a  prooes- 
sion,  and  found  that  it  would  amount  to  about  half  as 
muoh  as  he  proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  aooordingly  determined  to  be  profuse  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  firugal,  and  niggardly  where  he 
might  pardonably  have  been  [Nrofuse.  More  than  a  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was  omitted.  The 
folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If  pageantry  be  of  any  use 
in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a^how  of  which 
the  main  object  is  to  make  an  impressiop  on  the  populace. 
James  would  have  shown  a  more  judicious  munib&cence 
and  a  more^judicious  parsimony  if  he  had  traversed  Lon- 
don from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp,  and  had 
ordered  the  robes  of  his  wife  to  be  somewhat  Jess  thickly 
set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  example  was,  how- 
ef er,  Icmg  followed  by  his  successors ;  emd  sums  which, 
well  employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite  gratification 
to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  were  squandered  on  an  ex- 
hibition to  which  only  three  or  four  thousand  privileged 
persons  were  admitted.  At  length  the  old  practice  was 
partially  revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in  which  many  deficien- 
cies might  be  noted,  but  which  was  seen  with  interest 
and  delight  by  half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which 
undoubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called  forth  &t 
greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more  costly  display  which 
wa^  witnessed  by  a  select  circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  tiie  ritual.  The 
reason  publicly  assigned  was  that  the  day  was  too  short 
for  all  that  was  to  be  done ;  but  whoever  examines  the 
changes  which  were  made  wiU  see  that  the  real  object  was 
to  remove  some  things  highly  ofiensive  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.     The  Communion 
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tServioe  Was  not  read.  The  e^emony  of  presenting  tiie 
sovereign  with  a  riohly-bound  copy  of  tiie  English  Bible^ 
and  of  exhorting  him  to  prize  above  all  earthly  treasures 
a  volume  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  adulter- 
ated with  false  doctrine,  wi^  omitted.  What  remained, 
however,  after  all  this  curtailment,  might  well  have  raised 
scruples  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sincerely  believed  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  a  heretical  s6ciety,  within  the 
pale  of  which  salvation  waa  not  to  be  found.  The  king 
made  an  oblation  on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to  join  in 
the  petitions  of  the  Litany  which  was  chanted  by  the 
bishops.  He  received  from  ^those  false  jprophets  the  unc- 
tion Epical  of  a  divine  influence,  alid  knelt  with  the  sem- 
blance of  devotion  while  they  called  down  upon  him  that 
Holy  SjHrit  of  which  they  were,  in  his  estimaticm,^  the 
malignant  and  obdurate  foes^  Such  are  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  human  nature,  that  this  man,  who,  firom  a  fanat- 
ical zeal  for  his  religion,  threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet 
chose  to  commit  what  was  littie  short  of  an  act  of  apos- 
tasy rather  than  forego  the  childish  pleasure  'of  b^ing  in- 
vested with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of  kingly  power.^^? 

Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  preached.  He  was  one 
of  those  writers  who  still  afiecrted  tiie  ol)solete  style  of 
Archbishop  Williams  and  Bishop  Andrews,  r  The  sermon 
was  made  up  of  quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years 
earlielr  might  have  been  admired,  but  such  as  moved,  the 
scorn  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  purer  eloquence 
of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Tillotson.  King  Solomon  was 
King  James.  Adonijah  was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a 
Rye  House  conspirator ;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeler ;  Abia- 
thar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old  Cavalier.  One  phrase 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that  the 
king  was  above  the  Parliament ;  and  another  was  cited 
to  prove  that  he  alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  discourscj  the  orator  very  timidly 

*  From  Adda's  dispatch  of  ^"'  ^,  16S6,  and  from  the  expressions  of  the 
P^re  d'Orleans  (Histoire  des  Revolutions  d'Angleterre,  liv.  xi.),  it  is  clear 
that  rigid  Oatholics  thought  the  king's  condaot  indefensible. 
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allttdedrto  tilie  new  and  embarrassing  position  in  which  the 
Church  stood  with  refbrenoe  to  the  sovereign,  and  remind- 
ed his,  hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in  honor  those 
Christians  who  remained  true  to  their  religion,  and  had 
treated  with'  scorn  those  who  sought  to  earn  his  |avor  by 
^  apostasy.  The  service  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a 
stately  banquet  in  the  haU,  the  banquet  by  brilliant  fire- 
works,  and  the  fire-wor^  by  much  bad  poetry.^ 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at  which  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the  zenith  Ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  addresses  had  been 
pouring  in  which  expressed  profound  veneration  for  his 
person  and  office,  and  bitter  detestation  of  the  vcmquished 
Whigs.  The  ma^nrfcrates  of  Middlesex  thanked  God  for 
having  confounded  the  designs  of  those  regicides  and  ex- 
cluders who,  not  content  with  having  murdered  one  bless- 
led  monarch,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations  of 
monarchy.  The  city  of  Qloucester  exe(nrated  ihe  blood- 
thirsty villains  who  had  tried  to  deprive  his  majesty  of 
his  just  inheritance.  The  burgesses  of  Wigan  assured 
their  sovereign  ^at  they  would  defend  him  against  all 
plotting  Achitophels  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The  grand 
jury  of  Sufiblk  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Parliament  would 
proscribe  all  the  excluders.  Many  corporations  pledged 
themselves  never  to  return  to  ParUament  any  person  who 
had  voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James.  Even 
the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The  lawyers  and 
traders  vied  with  each  other  in  servility.     Inns  of  court 

*  London  Gazette ;  Gazette  de  France ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Sec- 
rond,  ii.,  10 ;  tiistdry  of  the  Coronation  of  King  James  the  Seoond  and  Queen 
Maiy,  by  Franois  Sandford,  Lanonkter  Herald^,  fol.,  1687;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
May  21, 1685 ;  Dispatch  of  the  Dutch  Embassadors,  April  ^,  1685 ;  Bomet, 
I,  6284  Eaohard,  iii*,  784;  A  Sermon  preached  before  their  Majesties  King 
James  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary /it  their  Coronation  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, April  23,  1685,  by  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Almoner.  I 
have  seen  an  Italian  account  which  was  published  at  Modena,  and.  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  sinks  th&iact'tfaat  the 
prayers  and  psalms  were  in  English,  and  that  the  bishops  were  heretics. 
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and  inns  of  chancery  sent  up  fervent  professions  of  attach* 
ment  and  submission.  Ail  the  great  oommeroial  societies^ 
the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company,  the  Tor* 
key  Company,  the  Mnsoovia  Company,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Merdiants,  the  Jamaica 
Merchants,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  discdared  that  they 
most  cheerfully  complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  re? 
quired  them  still  to,  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the  second  oity 
of  the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But  nowhere 
was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger  than  in  the  two  univer* 
sities.  Oxford  declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to  obey  the 
king  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations.  Cambridgar 
condemned,  in  severe  terms,  the  violence  and  treachery  of 
those  turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously  endeavoced  to 
turn  the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient  chalmel.^ 
Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  considerable 
time,  every  number  of  the  London  Gazette.  But  it  was 
not  only  by  addressing  that  the  Tories  shpwed  their  zeal. 
The  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and 
the  country  was.  istgitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  eleo^ 
tidn.  No  election  h^  ever  taken  place  under  circum- 
stances so  favorable  to  the  court.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  the  P(^[ush  Plot  had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been 
scared  back  by  the  Bye  House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In 
the  counties  ^e  government  could  depend  on. an  over- 
i^hekning  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  upward,  and  on  the  clergy  almost  to  a  man. 
Those  boroughs  which  hcid  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whig-« 
gism  had  recently  been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal 
sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by  voluntary  sur- 
render. They  had  now  been  reconstituted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  were  certain  to  return  members  devoted  to 
the  crown.  Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted^ 
the  freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighboring  squires; 
In  some  of  the  smaH  wesiem  corporations,  the  constituent 

*  S«e  the  London  Gtzetta  during  the  months  of  Fobrauy,  'Mirob»  and 
April,  1685.      . 
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bodies  were  m  great  part  oomposed  of  eaptains  and  lien- 
tenants  of  the  Guards.  The  retoming  officers  were  every 
where  in  the  interest  of  the  court.  In  every  shire  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed  a  powerful,  active,  and 
vigilant  committee  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimi- 
dating the  "freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
frpm  thousands^  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any  Whig  can- 
didate, as  they  should  answer  it  to  Him  who  had  ordained 
the  powers  that  be^  and  who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a 
sin  'not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  thede  advantages 
the  predominant  party  not  only  used  to  the  utmost,  but 
abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  grave  and  reflect- 
ing men,  who  had  been  trUe  to  the  mimarchy  in  peril,  and 
who  bore  no  love  to  RepUblic&ns  and  schismatics,  stood 
aghast,  and  augured  from  such  beginnings  the  approach 
of  evil  times.* 

^et  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just  punishment 
of  their  errors,  though,  defeated,  disheartened,  and  disor- 
ganized, did  not  yield  without  drk  effort.  They  were  still 
numerous  among  the  traders -'and  ^isans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasanti^y  of  the  open  coun- 
try. In  some  districts,  in  Dorsetshire  for  example,  and 
in  Somersetshire,  they  were  the  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  the  remodeled  boroughs  they  oould  do  noth- 
ing ;  but,  in  every  county  Where  they  had  a  chance,  they 
struggled  desperately.  In  Bedfordshire,  which  had  lately 
been  represented  by  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  Russell, 
they  were  victorious  on  the  show  of  hands,  but  were  beat- 
en at  the  poll.f  In  Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hundred 
votes  to  eighteen  hundred,  j:      At  the  election  for  North* 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  what  Whig  historians  and  pam- 
phleteers have  written  on  this  subject.  I  will  cite  only  one  witness,  a 
Ohurchman  and  a  Tory.  "  Elections/'  says  Evelyn,  "  were  thought  to  bo 
very  indecently  carried  on  in  most  places.  God  give  a  better  issue  of  it  than 
some'  expect  l''—^May  10, 1685.)  .  Again  he  says,  '*  The  tmth  is,  &ere  were 
many  of  the  new  members  whose  elections  and  returns  were  universally  con- 
demned."— (May  22.) 

t  Frem  a  news-letter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Oitters  men- 
4ions  the  strength  of  the  Whig  party  in  Bedfordshire,     t  Bramston's  Memoirs. 
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amptonBhire,  the  common  people  were  so  violent  in  their 
hostility  to^he  oourt^candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was 
drawn  out  in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and 
was  ordered  to  load  with  ball.*  The  history  of  the  con- 
test for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more  remarkable^  The 
Whig  candidate,  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip 
Lord  Wharton,  was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dex- 
terity and  by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspic- 
uouSf  though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  several  reigns.  .  He  bad  been  one  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  carried  up  the 
Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  tjbe  Lords.  The  court  was 
therefore  bent  on  throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  himself  came  down  into 
Buckinghamshire  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  gentleman 
iiamed  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high  Tory  interest.  A 
stratagem  was  devised  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not 
foil  of  success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling  would 
take  place  at  Ailesbury  ;  and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all 
the  artci  of  electioneering  was  unrivaled,  made  his  ar- 
rangements on  that  supposition.  At  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, the  sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell. 
Wharton  and  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found  that 
Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already  secured  every 
inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  freeholders  were  compelled 
to  tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the 
open  sky  in  the  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town. 
It  was  with  the  grei^test  difficulty  that  refreshments  could 
be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  beasts,  though  Wharton,  who  was  utterly  re- 
gardless of  money  when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were 
roused,  disbursed,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day,  an 
immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  animated  the  courage  of  the  stout-hearted 
yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons  of  the  constituents  of  John 
Hampden.     Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the  head  of  the 

*  Beflections  on  k  Remonstrance  and  Protestation  of  all  the  good  Protest 
ints  of  this  Kingdom,  1689;  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends,  1688. 
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poll,  but  he  was  able  to  spare  his  second  votes  to  a  man  of 
moderate  opinioiis,  and  to  throw  oiit  the  chief  jnstice^s 
candidate."^ 

.  In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The  Whigs 
polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes,  the  Tories  about 
two  thousand.  The  common  people  were  vehement  on  the 
Whig  side,  raised,  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  bishops,*' 
insulted  the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked  down 
one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke  the  windows,  and 
beat  the  constables.  The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  tiie 
festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When  the  poll  closed,  a  sa- 
lute of  five  great  guns  from  the  castle  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church  and  the  crown  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  bells  rang.  The  newly-elected  members 
went  in  state  to  the  city  Cross,^accompanied  by  a  band 
of  music^  and  by  a  long  train  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
procession,  as  it  marched,  sang  «  Joy  to  Great  Ceesar,''  a 
loyal  ode,  which  had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey,  and 
which,  though,  like  all  Durfey's  writings,  utterly  con- 
temptible, was  at  that  time  almost  as  popular  as  Lille- 
buUero  became  a  few  years  later.f  Bouhd  the  Cross  the 
train-bands  were  drawn  up  in  order ;  a  bonfire  was  light- 
ed ;  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned ;  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning  tixe  militia 
lined  the  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  The  two  knights 
of  the  shire  were  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  the  choir  by 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean  preach  a  ser- 
mon, probably  on  the  duly  of  passive  obedience,  and  were 
afterward  feasted  by  the  mayor.| 

In  Northuml^rland  the  triumph  of  Sir  Jc^n  Fenwick, 
a  .courtier  whose  name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy 

*  Memoin  of  the  Lite  of  Thomas,^  marqtiass  of  Wharton,  1715. 

t  See  the  Goardian,  No.  67 ;  an  ezqmaite  q>ecimen  of  Addison's  peouliar 
manner.  It  woold  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  writer  sach  an  instanne 
of  benevolence  delicately  flavored  with  contempt. 

t  The  ObMTvator,  April  4, 1685. 
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celebrity,  "w^as  attended  by  ciroilmstanoes  which  excited 
interest  in  London,  and  which  were  thought  not  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  foreign  ministers. 
Newcastle  was  lighted  up. with  bonfires.  The  steeples 
sent  forth  a  joyous  peal.  A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  a  black  box  resembling  that  which,  according  to  the  ' 
p(^ular  &ble,  contained  the  conti^act  between  Charles  the 
Second  and  Lucy  Walters^  were  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames,  with  loud  acclamations."^ 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  court.  James  found  with 
delight  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  expend  a 
farthing  in  buying  voters.  He  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
just  such  as  he  should  himself  have  named  ;f  and  this 
House  of  Commons  it  was  in  his  power,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might  noW  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His  nature  was  not  placable ; 
and,  while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suffered  some  injuries 
and  indignities  which  might  move  even  a  placaUe  nature 
to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment.  One  set  of  men  in  par- 
ticular had, .  with  a  baseness  and  cruelty  beyond  all  ex- 
ample and  all  description,  attad^ed  his  honor  and  his  life, 
the  witnesses  of  the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  th^my  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  mention  of  their 
names  excites  Ijie  disgust  and  horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in  his  wickedness, 
without  one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame.|  Dugdale  had 
followed  to  the  ^ave,  driveii  mad,  men  said,  by  the  fu- 
ries of  an  evil  conscience,  and  with  loud  shrieks  imploring 
those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take  away  |jord  Staf- 
ford.$     Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.     Hi^  end  was  all  horror 

^  Diipatch  of  the  Dutch  Embaasadon,  April  |},  1685.      t  Boniet,  i.,  626. 
\  A  iaithfbl  account  of  the  Sickness,  Death,  and  Burial  of  Captain  Bed> 
l(iw,  1680;  Nanatiye  of  Lord  Chief  J^tice  North. 
$  Smith's  Intrigues  of  tha  Popish  Plot,  1685. 
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and  despair ;  and,  with  his  last  breath,  be  had  told  kis  at- 
tendants to  throw  him  into  a  ditoh  like  a  dog,  for  that  he 
was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  burial-ground.'*  But 
Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
stern  prince  whom  they  had  wronged.  James,  a  short 
time  before  his  accession:,  had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Oates  for  defematory  words,  and  a  jury  had  given  damages 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.f 
The  defendant  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  ly- 
ing in  prison  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release.  Two 
bills  of  indictment  against  him  for  perjury  had  been  found 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections  the 
ttial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates  had  scarcely 
a  friend  left.  All  intelligent  Whigs  were  now  Convinced 
that,  even  if  his  narrative  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  he 
had  erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstructure  of 
romance.  A  considerable  number  of  low  fanatics,  how* 
ever,  still  regarded  him  as  a  public  benefEictor.  These 
people  well  knew  that,  if  he  were  convicted,  his  sentence 
would  be  one  of  extreme  severity,  find  were  therefcnre 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to  manage  an  escape. 
Though  as  yet  in  confinement  only  for  debt,  he  was  put 
into  irons  by  the  authorities  of  the  King's  Bench  prison ; 
and  even  &o  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody. 
The  mastiff  that  guarded  his  door  wa&  poisoned ;  and,  on 
the  very  night  preceding  his  trial,  ^  ladder  of  ropes  was 
introduced  into  his. cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  barr  West- 
minster Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  amoi^  whom 
were  many  Roman  Catholics,  eager  to  see  fhe  misery  and 
humiliation  of  their  persecutor.^  A  few  years  earlier,  his 
short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of  a  badger,  his  fore- 
head low  as  that  of  a  baboon,  his  pui^ple  cheeks,  and  his 
monstrous  length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who 

*  Burnet,  i,  439.       t  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triak 
t  Eyelyn's  Diaiy,  May  7, 1685. 
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freqi^ted  the  oourto  of  law.  He  had  then  been  iha,  idol 
of  the  naticai* :  Wherevei:  he  had  ajq^eared^  men  had  un- 
Qovered  thak  J^efioJs  to  hifQ.  The  livee  and  estates  of  the 
magnates  oST  tiie-  lealm  had  been  lit  his  meroy. .  Times 
had  BOW  ohaaged ;  and  many,  who  had  formerly  regarded 
him  as;  the  deliverer  of  his  oonntry,  shuddered,  at  the  sight 
of  tjioae  hideons  featnres  on  which  yilkiny  seemed  to  be 
written  by  the  hand  <af  God.* 

It  wasr  proved,  bey^d  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this 
man  had,  by  false  tes^mony,  deliberately  murdered  sev- 
eral guiltless  persons.  }  He  ealled  in  vajn  on  the  moat  em- 
inent mQToi)0tB  of  the  Parliaments  which  tiad  rewarded 
and  extolled  him  to  give  6videnoe  in  his  £stvor«  Some  of 
those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  themselves^  Ncme 
of  tiiem  said  any  thing  t^oiding  to  his  vmdioation.  Qne 
(if  them,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him 
with  having  deceived  the  housesi  aiid  drawn  <m  them  the 
guUt  of  bedding  innocent  blood.:  The  judges  browbeat 
and  reviled  the  pri^ner  ^th  an  Intemperakice  which,  even 
in  the  m^^ttttocious  ^«ises,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  char- 
acter. He  betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  Imr  or  of  shame, 
and  faced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him 
from  bar,  bench,  and  witness  box  with  the  insolence  of 
despair:  He  was  eeCivicted  on  both  indictments.  JSis 
offense,  though,  in  a  moral:  li^t,  murder  of  the  mo&t  ag- 
gravated kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  tribunal,  however,  was  desirous  to  make 
his  punishment  more  severe  than  that  of  felons  or  traitors, 
and  not  merely  to  put  him  to  death,  but  to.  put  him  ta 
death  by  frightful  torment$.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard, 
to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  inscription  de- 
claring his  infamy  over  his  head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  6f  two  days,  to  be  whipi 

*  There  remfdn  manj  ptcturee  of  Oates.  The  most  sticking  deflctiptk>os  of 
iris  person  are  in  North's  Examen,225,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Aohitophal» 
find  in  a  broadside  entitled  A  Hoe  and  Cry  after  T.  O. 

Ff 
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ped  from  Newgate  to  Tybom.  If,  against  all  probability, 
he  should  happen  to  survive  this  hbrrible  infliction,  he  was 
to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times  every 
year  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his  dungeon  and  ex- 
posed on  the  pillory  in  different  parts  of  the  capital.* 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  executed.  On 
the  day  on  whidi  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  he 
was  mercilessly  pelted,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled 
in  pieces  ;t  but  in  the  city  his  partisans  mastered  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory.J  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  rescue  their  favorite.  It  was  suppos- 
ed that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which 
awaited  him  by  swallowing  poison.  All  that  he  ate  and 
draUk  was  therefore  carefully  inspected.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  brought  forth  to  undergo  his  first  flog- 
ging. At  an  early  hour  an  innumerable  multitude  filled 
all  the  streets  frt)m  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hang- 
man laid  on  the  lash  with  such  ui^usual  severity  as  showed 
that  he  had  received  special  instructions.  The  blood  ran 
down  in  rivulets.  For  a  time  the  criminal  showed  a 
strange  constancy ;  but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude 
gave  way.  His  bellowings  were  frightfrd  to  hear.  He 
swooned  several  times ;  but  the  scourge  still  continued  to 
descend.  When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
borne  as  much  as  the  human  frame  can  bear  without  dis- 
solution. James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog- 
ging. His  answer  was  short  and  clear.  <<  He  shall  go 
through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  the  queen's  intercession,  but 
she  indignantiy  refused  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  such  a 
wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  Oates 
was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon.  He  was  unable 
to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on 
a  sledge.  He  seemed  quite  insensible,  and  the  Tories 
reported  that  he  had  stupefied  himself  with  strong  drink. 

*  The  proceedings  will  be  foand  at  length  in  the  Collection  of  State 
TrialB.  t  Gazette  de  France,  ^2,  16S5. 

t  Dispttoh  of  &e  Datch  EmbaaaedorB,  May  H,  1685 
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A  person  who  counted  tl^e  stripes  on  the  second  day  said 
that  they  were  seventeen  hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped 
with  life,  but  so  narrowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted 
admirers  thought  his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed 
to  it  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  doors  of -the  prison 
closed  upon  him.  During  many  months  he  remained 
ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate.  It  was  said  that 
in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole 
days  uttering  deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  institutions  or  of  our 
factions,  had  heard  that  a  persecution  of  singular  barbar- 
ity had  raged  in  our  island  against  the  professors  of  the 
true  foith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom, and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the  chief  murderer. 
There  was,  therefore,  great  joy  in  distant  countries  when 
it  was  known  that  the  divine  justice  had  overtaken  him. 
Engravings  of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and 
writhing  at  the  cart's  tail,  were  circulated  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  epigrammatists,  in  many  languages,  made  mer- 
ry with  the  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked 
that  since  his  forehead  could  not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  his  back  should  do  so.^ 

♦  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  May  22,  1685;  Eachard,  iii.,  741 ;  Bamet,  i.,  637;  Ob- 
■ervator,  May  27,  1685 ;  Oates's  EUoVf  89 ;  Tom  Brown's  Advice  to  Dr. 
Oates.  Some  interesting  circamstances  are  mentioned  in  a4>roadBide,  print- 
ed for  A.  Brooks,  Charing  Gross,  1685.  I  have  seen  coten^>orary  French 
and  Italian  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of  the  trial  and  execution.  A 
print  of  Titns  in  the  pillory  was  published  at  Milan,  with  the  following  curi- 
ous inscription :  **  Questo  ^  il  naturale  ritratto  di  Tito  Otez,  o  vero  Oatz,  In- 
glese,  posto  in  berlina,  uno  de'  principali  professori  della  religion  Protestante, 
acerrimo  persecutore  de*  Cattolici,  e  gran  spergiuro.'*  I  have  also  seen  a 
Dutch  engraving  of  his  punishment,  with  some  Latin  verses,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  specimen : 

''At  Doctor  fictus  non  fictos  pertidit  ictus, 
A  tortore  dates  hand  molli  in  oorpore  gratos, 
Disceret  ut  vere  soelera  ob  commissa  rubere.** 

The  anagram  of  his  name, ''  Testis  Ovat,''  may  be  found  on  many  prints 
published  in  different  countries. 
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Horrible  as  .were  the, sufferings  of  Oates,  they  did  not 
equal  bis  crimes:  Tbe  cjd  law  of  England,  whioh  had 
been  suffered  to  beoome  obsolete,  treated  the  Mae  witnassp 
who  bad  oaused  (jieath  by  means  of  petqury,  as  a  murdeor- 
er.^  This  was  wise  and  righteous;  for  such  a  witness 
is,  in  tmttij  the  worst  of  murderers.  To  1^  guilt  of  shed* 
ding  innooeot  blood  he  has  added  tbe  guilt  of  violating  the 
most  sokmn  engagement  into  whioh  man  can  -enter  with 
his  leUoKr^eUi  and  of  making  institutions  to  which  it  is 
desirabb  that  tibe  public  should  look  witii  respect  and  con- 
fidence instruments  of  frightful  wrong  and  objeots  of  gen- 
eral distrust.  The  pain  produced  by  an  ordinary  assas- 
sination bears  no  proportion  to  the  pain  produced  by  as- 
sa^ination  of  whic^  the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the 
agents*  The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  very  small  part 
pf  what  makes  an  execution  hcMrriUe.  The  prolonged 
mental  agony  of  the  sufferer,  tiie  shame  and  misery  of  all 
qonnetoted  with  him,  Ihe  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  are  things  feir  inore  dreadful  than 
death  itself.  In  general,  it  ^may  he  sa&ly  affirmed  that 
the  father  of  a  large  family  wotdd  rather  be  bereaved  of 
all  his  children  by  accident  or  by  disease  than  lose  one 
of  them  by  the  hajids  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false 
testimony  is  therefore  the  most  aggravated  species  of  mur- 
der ;  and  Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many  such  murders; 
Nevertheless,  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon 
him  can  not  be  justified.  In  sentencing  him  to  be  strip- 
ped of  bis  ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
^  judges  seem  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  power.  They 
were  undoubtedly  competent  to  inflict  whif^ping,  nor  had 
the  law  assigned  a  limtt  to  like  numb^  of  stripes ;  but  tbe 
spirit  of  the  law  clearly  wus  that  no  misdemeanor  should 
be  punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious  felo- 
nies. The  worst  felon  could  only  be  hanged.  The  judg-^ 
es,  as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates  to  be  scourged  to 
death.  That  the  law  wajsi  defeetive  is  not  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse ;  for  defective  la,W8  should  be  altered  by  the  Legisla- 

*  Blackstone'B  Oommentariea,  Chapter  of  Homicide. 


tore,,  and  not  strained  by  the  iribtmals ;  and  least  of  all 
riiould  ^e  law  be  strained  for  tlie  porpoae  of  iofiicting 
torture  and  destroying  lifik  That  dates  wba  it  bad  man 
is  not  a  sufficient  elouse ;  for  the  gtulty  are  almost  always 
the  first  to  suffer  those  hardships  whioh  tore  afterward  used 
as  'preoedents  for  oppressing  tiie  innocent.  Thus  it  was 
in  ihe  present  case.  Merciless  floggitig  soon  beoam^  an 
ordinary  punishment  for  pditioHl  misdemettudre  x>f'uo  very 
aggravated  kind.  Mto  were  sentenced  for  hftsty  worda 
(q)dcen  against  the  government  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  eamestoess,  begged  to  be 
brought  to  trial  on  oajntal  charges,  and  sent  to.  the  gal-> 
lows.  Happily,  the  progress  of  this  great  evil  was  iqpeed* 
ily  stopped  by  the  Revolution,  aikl  by  that  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  condemns-ali  cruel  and  unusual  pun* 
ishments. 

The  villainy  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that  of  Oates^ 
destroyed  many  innocent  victittis,  for  Dangerfield^  had 
not  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  witness  till  the  plot  bad  been 
blown  upon  and  juries  had  become  incredulous.^  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the  less  heinoas 
offi^ise  of  libel.  He  had,  during  tiie  agitation  caused  by 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  put  forth  a  narrative  containing  some 
folse  and  odious  imputations  on  the  late  axni  cm  the  pres* 
ent  king.  For  this  publication  he  was  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years,  suddenly  taken  up,  brought;  before  the 
Privy  Council,  committed,  tried,  i^nvioted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  firom  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  firom  New* 
gate  to  Tyburn.  "^The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great 
effirontery  during  the  trial ;  but  when  he  heard  his  doom, 
he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gave  hinlself  up  for  dead, 

*  Aocordiiig  to  Roger  North,  ^e  jadges  decided  that  Dangerfield/hiTiti^ 
been  praviondy  cooviotod  ofpeijory,  wat  incompetent  to' be  a  witne^  of  the 
plot  But  thit  ]■  one  among  maaj  inatancea  of  Soger's  Snaccnmcy.  ^  It  appefoi 
from  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Castlemune  in  Jone^  1680,  tiiat^.afier  mneh 
altercation  between  connse},  ai^  much  consultation  among  the  Judges  of  the 
different  ooarts  in  Westminster  Hall,  Dangerfield  was  sworn,  and  soffered  td 
tell  his  story,  bat  the  jury  Tery  properly  refused  to  bdiere  him* 
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and  chose  a  text  for  his  funeral  sermon.  His  forebodings 
were  just.  He  was  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  se- 
verely as  Oates  had  been;  but  he  had  not  Oates's  iron 
,  strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  ttie  execution.  Danger- 
field  was  put  into  a  hackney •KK)aoh  and  was  taken  back 
to  prison.  As  be  passed  the  corner  of  Hatton  Garden,  a 
Tory  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  cried. out  with  brutal  levity,  "Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this  morning?"  The 
bleeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  insult,  answered  with 
a  curse.  Francis  instantly  struck  him  in  the  face  with  a 
cane,  which  injur^  the  eye.  Dangerfield  was  carried  dy- 
ing into  Newgate.  This  dastardly  outrage  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  by-standers.  They  seized  Francis,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained,  from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
The  appearance  of  Dangerfield's  body,  which  had  been 
frightfully  lacerated  by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe 
that  his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by  the 
stripes  which  he  had  received.  The  government  and  the 
chief  justice  thought  it  convenient  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
on  Francis,  who,  tiiough  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst 
guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  murder.  His  dying  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  of  that  age.  The  savage  spirit  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows  remained  with  him  to  the 
last.  Boasts  of  his  loyalty  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs  were 
mingled  with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he  com- 
mended his  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.  An  idle  rumor  had 
been  circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love  with  Dangerfield, 
who  was  eminently  handsome  and  renowned  far  gallantry. 
The  fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted  by  jeal- 
ousy. The  dying  husband,  with  an  earnestness  half  ri- 
diculous, half  pathetic,  vindicated  the  lady's  character. 
She  was,  he  said,  a  virtuous  woman ;  she  came  of  a  loyal 
stock,  and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage 
vow,  would  at  least  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a  Church- 
man for  her  paramour.* 

•  Dangerfield's  trial  was  not  reported,  bat  I  have  seen  a  concifie  account 
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About  the  same  time,  a  culprit,  who  bore  very  little  re- 
semblance to  Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  No  eminent  chief  of  a 
party  has  ever  passed  through  many  years  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious dissension  with  more  innocence  than  Richard  Bax- 
ter. He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate  sec- 
tion of  the  Puritan  body.  He  was  a  young  man  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  He  thought  that  the  right  was  on 
the  side  of  the  houses,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  act- 
ing as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary  army ; 
but  his  clear  and  somewhat  skeptical  understanding,  and 
his  strong  sense  6(  justice,  preserved  him  from  all  excesses. 
ile  exerted  himself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
had  the  boldness  to  express,  on  many  occasions,  and  once 
even  in  Cromwell's  presence,  love  and.  revereuce  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  While  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed  at  Kid- 
derminster in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial  duties. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  bring  about  a  union  between  Episcopa* 
lians  and  Presbyterians ;  for,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his 
time,  he  eonsidered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of 
small  account  when  compared  with  the  great  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even  when  prelacy  was 
most  odious  to  the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  bishops.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contend- 
ing fiEU^tions  fEiiled.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  pro- 
scribed friends,  refrised  the  miter  of  Hereford,  quitted  the 

of  it  in  a  ootemporaiy  broadside.  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  against  Fran- 
cis, and  his  dying  speech,  will  be  found  in  &e  OoUection  of  State  Trials.— 
See  Eachard,  ni.,  741.  Hornet's  nartative  contains  more  mistakes  than  lines. 
See,  also,  North's  Examen,  256,  the  sketch  of  Dangerfield's  life  in  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  and  the  Observator  of  July  29, 16S3.  In  the  very  rare  volume  enti- 
tled *'  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Halstead/*  Lord  Peterborough  says 
that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  he  had  some  mtercourse,  was  **  a  young  man 
who  appeared  under  a  decent  figure,  a  serious  behavior,  and  wi&  words  that 
did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  conunon  understanding.*' 
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parsonage  of  Kidderminfirtdr,  and  g^e  hims^  i:^  almost 
wholly  to  study.  Ais  theological  writings,  though  too 
n^oderate  to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  inunense  reputation.  Zealotis  Churohmen  called  him 
a  Roundhead ;  and  mfllny  Nonoqnformistd  aooosed  him  of 
Erastianism  euid  Arminianism.  Bat  the  integrity  of  hit 
heart,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  vigor  of  bis  facult^,  and 
the  extent  of  hk  attainmelitsj  were  aoknowledged  by  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  every  persuasion.  His  pditioal 
opinions,  in  spite  of  the  oppression  which  he  and  his  l^eth-i> 
ren  had  suffered,  were  nioderate.  He  was  partial  to  that 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  bolii  Whigs  and  Tories. 
He  could  not,  he  daid,  join  in  cursing  the  Trimmers,  when 
he  remembered  who  it  was  that  had  blessed  the  peace* 
makers.* 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  he  had  com* 
plained,  .with  some  bitterness,  of  the  persecution  whi<di 
the  Dissenters  suffered.^  That  men  who,  for  not  using 
the  Prayer  Book,  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  strips 
ped  of  their  property,  and  locked  up  in  dungecms,  diould 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought  a  high  crime 
against  the  State  and  the  Church.  Roger  L^trange,  the 
champion  of  the  government  and  the  orade  of  the  clergy, 
sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the  Observator.  An  informa- 
tion was  filed.  Baxter  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
some  time  to  prepcure  for  his  defense*  It  was  on  the  day 
on  which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palaoe  Yard  that  the  il- 
lustrious ohief  of  the  Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  in* 
firmities,  came  to  Westminster  HaU  to  miUce  this  request 
Jeffireys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  <<  Not  a  minute,"  he 
cried,  '<  to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints  as  well 
as  witii  sinners.  .  There  stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the 
pillory ;  and,  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  great- 
est rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together.'^ 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of  those 
who  loved  and  honored  Baxter  filled  the  court.     At  his 

*  Baxter's  Prefiu}e  to  Sir  MaUbew  Hale'i  Jadgment  of  tfao  Nature  of  Ttne 
Religion,  16S4. 


cdde  stood  Dootof  William  Bates/ one  of  ^  most  eznihent 
Nonconformist  divines.  Two  Whig  baniate^s  of  gpreat 
note,  Pollexfen  and  Wall(^,  appeared  for  thei^  defendant. 
Polletfea  had  soatoe  began  his  address  to  the  jury)  when 
t\x^  chief  jostace  broke  forth:  ^Pollexfen^  I  know  yon 
"Well.'  I  will  t&t  a  mark  on  yon.  You  are  the  patron  of 
the  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogne,  a  scfaismaticffid  knave, 
a  hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He  wt>ukl 
haver  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  without  book ;"  and 
then  his  lordship  tamed  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  began  to  sing  through  his  ndl^e,  in  imitatioh  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  Baxtw's  style  of  praying,  <<  Lord,  we 
are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear  pe6ple.^  Pol- 
lexfen gently  reminded  the  court  that  his  late  majesty  had 
thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric.  *<  iUid  what 
ailed  the  old  blockhead  then^''  cried  Jeffreys, ^^  that  he  did 
not  take  it  ?'*  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to  madness.  He 
called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no  more 
than  ju^ce  to  whip  such  u  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  hat  feured  no  better  than  his  leader. 
"  You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes^  Mr.  Wallop,''  said  the 
judge.  <<  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed io  assist  such  factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose* 
"  If  you  do  not  know  your  duty,'!  said  Jeffreys,  «*  I  will 
teach  it  you." 

Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  att^oipted  to  put 
in  a  word ;  but  the  chief  justice  drowned  all  expostula- 
tion in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invective  j  mingled  with 
scrape  of  Hudibras.  <<  My  lord,"  said  the  old  mem,  <^I 
have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speaking  re- 
spectfully of  bishops."  "  Baxter  for  bishops !"  cried  tiie 
judge ;  <<  that's  a  merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  bishops — ^rascals  like  yourself^  Kiddermin- 
ster bishops,  factious,  sniveling  Presbyterians !"  Again 
Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffreys  bellowed, 
<<  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poi- 
son the  court  ?     Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.     Thou 
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hast  Written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book 
as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  graoe 
of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your 
brotherhoo4  waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their  mighty 
Don.  And  there,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye  on 
Bates,  "  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow.  But, 
by  the  graoe  of  God  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  all !" 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior  counsel 
for  the  defense  made  a  last  effort,  and  undertook  to  show 
that  the  words  of  which  complaint  was  made  would  not 
bear  the* construction  put  on  them  by  the  information. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  i*ead  the  context.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  roared  down.  <«  You  sha'nH  turn  the  court 
into  a  conventicle  !"  The  noise  of  weeping  was  hecurd 
from  some  of  those  who  surrounded  Baxter.  "  Sniveling 
calves !"  said,  the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance,  and  among 
them  were  several  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  chief  justice  would  hear  nothing.  "  Does  your 
lordship  think,"  said  Baxter,  "  tiiat  any  jury  will  convict 
a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this ?"  "I  warrant  you,  Mr. 
Baxter,"  said  Jeffreys.  "  DonH^trQuhk^jmilself  about 
that."  Jeffreys  was  right,  ^he  sheriffs  were  the  took 
of  the  govternment.  The  juries,  selected  by  the  sheriffe 
from  ampng  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Tory  party,  con- 
ferred for  a  moment,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Baxter,  as  he  left  the  court,  "  there  was 
once  a  chief  justice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  dif- 
ferently." He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtuous  friend 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  <<  There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  En- 
gland," said  Jeffreys,  *<  but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."* 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  tiiiics,  a  lenient  one.  What 
passed  in  conference  among  the  judges  can  not  be  certainly 
known.     It  was  believed  among  the  Nonccmformists,  and 

*  See  the  Obsenrator  of  February  25,  1685,  the  information  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Trials,  the  accoont  of  what  passed  in  court  given  by  Calamy, 
Life  of  Baxter,  chap,  xiy.,  and  the  very  curious  extracts  from  the  Baxter 
MSS.  in  the  Life,  by  Orme,  published  in  1830. 
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is  highly  probajble,  that  the  chief  justice  was  overruled  by 
his  three  bretiiren.  He  proposed,  it  is  said,  that  Baxter 
should  be  whipped  through  London  at  the  cart's  tail.  The 
majority  thought  that  an  eminent  divine  who,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  had  been  offered  a  miter,  and  who  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be  sufficiently  punished' 
for  a  few  sharp  words  witii  fine  and  imprisonment.^ 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  Ideated  by  a  judge 
who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  favorite  of  the 
Sovereign,  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the 
feeling  with  which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded 
the  Protestant  Nonconformists.  But  already  that  feeling 
had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  and  more  terrible 
signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  met.  James  had 
purposely  hastened  the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  post- 
poned the  session  of  the  English  houses  in  the  hope  that 
the  example  set  at  Edinburgh  would  produce  a  good  effect 
at  Westminster ;  for  the  Legislature  of  his  northern  king- 
dom  was  as  obsequious  as  those  provincial  estates  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  their 
ancient  functions  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  None  but 
an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  or 
could  vote  even  far  a  member ;  and  in  Scotland  an  Epis- 
copalian was  always  a  Tory.  From  an  assembly  thus 
constituted,  little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be 
apprehended;  and  even  the  eussembly  thus  constituted 
could  pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  previously  approved 
by  a  conmiittee  of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  recdily  granted. 
In  a  financial  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  liberality  of  the 
Scottish  estates  was  of  little  3onsequence.  They  gave, 
however,  what  their  scanty  means  permitted.  They  an- 
nexed in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the  duties  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in  his  time  had 
been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
They  also  settled  on  James  for  life  an  additional  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
•  Baxter  MS.  cited  by  Orine. 
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QquxFftkiii  to.  eighteiBii  iiioiisaiid  poQsds  steditng*^  Tl» 
whole  sum  v/bidi  they  were  able-  to  bestotr  was  dboat 
sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than  what 'was  ponred 
into  the  fln^iah  Exchequer  «v^ry  ioriadght^        ' 

Having  little  money  to  give,  &e  estates  si^^ilied  the 
defeot  by  loyal  protestations  and  barbarous  statutes.  Tht 
king,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  to  them  at  tiie  opening 
ojf  their  sessicm^  called  on  them  in  vehement  language  to 
provide  new  penal  laws  against  tte  refractory  Presbyte- 
rianS)  and  had  expressed  his  regret  that  business  made  it 
hnpbasible  for  him  to  propose  such  laws  in  person  from  ii» 
throne.  His  commands  were  obeyed;  A  statute  framed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed^  whiich 
stands  fbrthy  even  among,  the  stcltutes  c£  that  unhappy 
country  at  that  unbc^py  period^  prcramiiient  in  Ittrocity. 
It  was  enacted^  in  &w  but  'cmphatie  words^  that  whoever 
diciuld  preach  in  a -conventicle,  undkor.  a  roof,  er  should  at- 
tend)  either  as  preacher  or  as  iiearer,  a  eonventiofe  in  the 
open  air,  should  be  pmushed  with  death  and  ^xmfisoation 
of  property.! 

This  law,  passed  at  the  king's  instance  by  an  assembly 
devoted  to  b^  will,  deserves  e^cial  notice ;  for  he  has 
been  frequently  represented  by  ignorant  Writers  as  a  prince 
rash  indeed,  and  iiijudioious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but 
intent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends^  which  a  ruler  can  pur* 
sue,  the  establishment  of  entire  religiims  liberty.  Nor 
■can  it  be  denied  that  some  poartions  of  his  life,  when  de«> 
tached  from  the  rest  and  superfidally  considered^  seem  to 
warrant  tiiia  &yorable  view  of  his  dtaracter.   * 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  a 
persecuted  man ;  and  persecution  had  poduced  its  usual 
effect  on  him.  His  mind,  dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had 
profited  under  that  sharp  discipline.  Whfle  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from  the 

^  Apt  Pad.  Oar.  U.,  MaKoh  29, 1661 ;  Jac.  VIL,  April  28,  1685,  and  Bli^ 
13,  1685.     - 

^  Act  ParU  Jac.  VII.,  Ma^-B,  1685 ;  Ofaservator,  Jone  30, 1685.  Lestnm^ 
etidantl;  wiBbtod  tp  see  te  precedent  feDowed  in  England. 


emmcil,  aad  wasmdaoget  af  beiog  also  iKoluded  firom 
ihfi  throae^  only  because  ke  eonld  not  help  believing  in 
trftiie9befanUa$io|l  and  ia  the  autlioirlty  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
he  made  $iich  ^ap«d  ]pvogre0a  in  tbe  ^ootrii^  of  toleration 
tl^t  be  l6&  Miltctt  and  Xibdce  bfthiiid.  What,  he  often 
said,  jODtdd  be  more  ihi just  than  to  Tzsit  speoolations  witk 
penalties  vhioh  oug^t  tjo  be  jreserved  foF  HM5ts1  What 
niore  impoUtio  thftn  to  rejeot  the  ser^oes  of  good  scddiersr 
seamen,  lawyers,  d^>Loimatiirts,  financiers^  beoa'ose,  they 
hpld  unsound  opink^  about  tl^  nxpuber  of  thor  sfftir^ments 
^"r  the  plonpreaei^ce  of  saints  }  He  learned  by.  roike  the 
^on9noo{da0es  whiob,allse0t8  rej  i^  ^o  fluenUy  whcji  they 
^fe  enduriii^  oppression,  ^nd  f<  rt:  i  ^j  easily  wh*3n  they 
are  able  to  retaliate  it*  Inde^^  he  rehearsed  bi^  lomoa  s6 
¥reU,tb8t  those  who  chanoad,  tc^  b^ar  him  oa  thin  subject 
^Te  him  credit  for  mnoh  marc;  B&n^e  ami  much  readier 
elooution  than  he  really -possessed.  His  prok^iom  im- 
posed on  some  obantable  per^pns^  and  perhaps  impoaed  ion 
himself;  but  his  xeal  for  the  rights  of  ooBsoienoe  ended 
with  the  pr^ommanoe  of  the  Whig  party.  When  forttme 
changed,  ;^en  he  was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would 
persecute  him,  lodien  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  p^csecute 
others,  his  real  propensities  began  to  show  themselves. 
He  hated  the  Puritan  sects  with  a  manijEbld  hatred,  theo« 
logical  and  political,  hereditary  and  personal.  He  regard* 
od  thei[n  as^the  foes  of  heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all  legitimate 
authority  in  Church  and  Stat^,  as  his  great-grandmother's 
foes  and  bis  grand&thw's,  his  father's  and  his  mother's, 
his  brother's  and  hia  own.  He,  who  bad  complained  so 
loudly  of  ilie  laws  against  papists,  now  declared  himself 
unable  to  conceive  how  men  conld  have  the  impudence  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  Puritans.'lf^  He, 
whose  favorite  theme  had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring 
civil  functionaries  to  take  religious  tests,  established  in 
Scotland,  when  he  resided  there  as  viceroy,  the  most  rig- 
orous religious  test  that  has  ever  been  known  in  tiie  em- 

*  His  own  words  reported  by  hinueir.    Clarke's  Life  of  James  tho  Sepond, 
i.,  656,  Orig.  Mem. 
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pire.#  He,  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  when  the 
priests  of  his  own  feith  were  hanged  and  quartered,  amus- 
ed himself  with  hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing 
thwn  writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the 
boots,  t  In  this  mood  he  became  king,  and  he  immedi- 
ately demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequious  estates 
of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  jdedge  of  their  loyalty,  the  most 
sanguinary  law  that  has  ever  in  our  islands  been  enacted 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  administration  was 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiery  persecution  which  had 
raged  when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter 
than  ever  firom  the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  most  numer- 
ous were  given  up  to  the  license  of  the  army.  With  the 
army  was  mingled  a  militia,  composed  of  the  most  violent 
and  profligate  of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcc^ali- 
ans.  Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and 
wasted  these  unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  com- 
manded by  James  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  The  story 
ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at 
the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the  names 
of  devils  and  damned  souls.J  The  chief  of  this  Tophet 
on  earth,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and  profession- 
al skill,  but  rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the 
Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  men- 
tioned with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  recapitulate 
all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man,  and  men  lik6  him,  goad- 
ed the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice ; 
and  all  those  instances  shall  be  taken  from  the  history 
of  a  single  fortnight,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James,  en- 

*  Act  Pari.  Oar.  II.,  August  31,  1681. 

t  Bnroet,  i.,  583 ;  Wodnow,  III.,  v.,  2.  Unfortunately,  the  Acta  of  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council  during  almost  the  whole  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  York  are  wanting.  t  Wodrow,  HI.,  ix.,  6. 
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acted  a  new  law  of  unpreced^ted  severity  against  Dis- 
senters. 

John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire,  was,  for 
his  singular  piety ^  commbnly  called  the  Christian  carrier. 
Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity, 
and  religious  freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine  things,  blame- 
less in  life,  aiid  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  offense  in  him  except  that  he  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of 
May  he  was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by  Claver- 
house's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  convicted  of  noncon- 
formity, and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said  that,  even 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner, 
for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present.  She  led  one 
little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  another ;  and  even  those  wild  and 
hard-hearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelzebub 
and  Apollyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wickedness  of  butch- 
ering her  husband  before  her  face.  The  prisoner,  mean- 
while, raised  above  himself  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity, 
prayed  loud  and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by  credible 
witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  agony,  "  Well, 
sir,  well ;  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come ;"  and  that  the 
murderer  replied,  <«  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  mine  own 
hand  !"  Yet  it  was  rumored  that  even  on  his  seared  con- 
science and  adamantine  heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of 
his  victim  made  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.*  ' 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gillies  and 
John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by  a  military  tribunal 
consisting  of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  indictment  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  pernicious  doctrines 
which  had  impelled  others  to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  only 
opportunity  to  act  upon  those  doctrines.     The  proceeding 

♦  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  C. 
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waasmmWy.  Iniufefwhoiirftth^iwe  calpritBwerec^ 
victedf  banged,  ^nd  flung  togeth^  in  a  hole  under  Uie  gal- 
lows.* 

The  eleVeatii  ^>May  was  agnejiised  by  more  th^  otie 
great  er'm^  S<yae  rigid  Calvinists  had  from  the  doo* 
trine  ol  rq[H:ghation  dl^wn  Ihe  eonsequenoe  that  to  j^ay 
&r  ^y  petiaon  who  h^A  beei^  predestiiied  to  perdition  was 
an  aot  of  mutiny  ag4in8t  the  eternal,  decrees  of  the  Su- 
preme B^ng.  Three  poor  laboring  men,  de^ly  ind>u^ 
with  this  u^amiccble  divimty^  were  arrested  by  an  officer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  They  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  would  ptay  ixc  King  James  the  Beirenth.  They 
refused  to  do  sq  ^oept  under  the  ;condition  that'  he  was 
one  of  the  elect.  /  A  file  of  mnsketeers  was  drawn  xnit. 
The  prisoners  knelt  dowiiki  they  Fere  blindfolded;  and, 
withift  ap  fac»pr  aiter  ti)ey  had  b^n  stopped,  tiiek  blood 
was  lapped  up^  by  tbe'^U)g».t      . 

While  tins  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  aot  not  less  her- 
riUfi  was  perpetarating  in  Eskdale.  One  vt  the  proscribed 
Covenanters^  overcome  by  sickness,,  had  fcnuid  abater  in 
the  hoi^  oi  a  jreqMotabfe  widoW^  and  bitd  died  there* 
The  corpse  was  di9covered  l)y  tiie  kird  of  Westerhall,  a 
petty  tyrant,  who  had,  ini  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  pro- 
fessed inord^te  Jaeal  (a^  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  who 
had,  since  the  EesioratiQn,  purdiased  the  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  apq6tasy,iand^o;  felt  toward  the  party  which 
he  had  deserted  the  implacable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This 
man  puUed  down  th&  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried 
away  her  ^xmiture,  and,  leaving  h^  and  her  younger  dnl- 
dr^i  to  waaojier,  in  tjie  fields,  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who 
was  stiU.a  lad,  be&»ce  Claverhpuse,  who  happened  to.be 
marching  throu^  that  paH  of  the  country.  Claverhouse 
was  that  day  strangely  lenient.  .  Some  thought  that  he 
had  not  been  quite  J^imself  since  the  death  of  the  Clms- 
tian  carrier  ten  days  before.  But  West^^iall  was  eag^ 
to  signalize  his  loyalty,  and  extorted  a  suU^n  consent.  The 
guns  w^e  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told  to  puU  his  bon- 

•  Wodrow,  lU.,  iJL,  6.  t  Xbid. 
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net  over  bis  face.  He  refiised,  azid  stood  oonfironting  his 
murderers  with  the  BiUe  in  his  hand.  <<  I  can  look  you 
in  the  faoOi"  he  said ;  <<  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  L 
need  be  ashamed.  But  how  will  you  look  in  that  day 
when  you  shall  be  judged  by  what  is  written  in  this  book  ?" 
He  feu  dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  mooi.^ 

On  the  same  day,  two  women,  Margaret  M aclachlan 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the  lat* 
ter  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered  death  for  their  religion 
in  Wigtonshire.  They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Cov- 
enanters, smd  to  attend  the  Episcopal  worship.  They  re- 
fused, and  they  were  s^itenced  to  be  drowned.  They 
were  carried  to  a  spot  which  the  Solway  overflows  twioe 
a  day,  and  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between^ 
high  and  low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was  placed 
near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  thai  her  last  ag- 
onies might  terrify  the  youi^er  into  submissicm.  The^ 
sight  was  dreadful ;  but  the  oourage  of  the  survivor  was 
sustained  by^  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  tiiat  is  recorded 
in  martyrology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed  and  sang  verses 
of  psalms  till  the  waves  choked  her  voice.  When  she  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a  cruel  m^cy, 
unbound  and  restcnred  to  life.  When  Ae  came  to  her- 
self, pitying  firieiids  and  neighbors^  implored  her  to  yield. 
<<  Dear  Margaret,  only  say  God  save  the  King !"  The 
poor  girl,  true  to  her  stem  the(^gy,  gttq)ed  out,  <<  May 
God  save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will!"  Her  friends  crowded 
round  the  presiding  officer.  «  She  has  said  it ;  indeed,  sir, 
she  has  said  it."  ^^  Will  she  take  the  abjuration?"  he  de- 
manded. <<  Never !"  she  exclaimed.  <<  I  am  Christ's ;  let 
me  go !"    And  the  waters  closed  over  her  for  the  last  time.f 


•  Wodrow,  m.,  ix.,  6.    Cloud  of  Witnesaea. 

t  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6.    The  epitaph  of  Margaret  WUioii,  in  the  cfaarch- 
yard  at  Wigton,  is  printed  in.  the  Appendix  to  the  CIo«id  of  WitnesBet : 
"  Mardered  for  owning  Ohrirt  inpreaM 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  no  more  crime. 

Go 
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Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince  whom  ig- 
norant men  have  represented  as  a  Mend  of  religious  lib- 
erty, whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise  cmd  too  good 
for  the  age  in  which  he  •  lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws 
which  authorized  him  to  govern  thus  were  in  his  judg- 
ment reprehensibly  lenient. «  While  his  officers  were  com- 
mitting the  murders  which  have  just  been  reliited,  he  was 
urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  pass  a  new  act,  com- 
pared with  which  all  former  acts  might  be  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was  circum- 
scribed by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which  even  the  Tbries 
would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  infringe.  Here  he 
could  not  hurry  Dissenters  before  military  tribunals,  or 
enjoy  at  council  the  luxury  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the 
boots.  Here  he  oould  not  drown  young  girls  for  refusing 
to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot  poor  countrymen  for  doubt- 
ing :whether  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  Yet  even  in  En- 
gland he  continued  to  persecute  the  Puritans  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  till  events  which  will  hereafter  be  related 
induced  him  to  form  the  design  of  uniting  Puritans  and 
papists  in  a  coalition  for  the  humiliation  and  spoliation  of 
the  Established  Church. 

.  One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded  with  some  tender- 
ness, the  Society  of -Friends.  His  partijdity  for  that  sin- 
gular fraternity  can  not  be  attributed  to  religious  sympa- 
thy ;  for^  of  all  who  acdmowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Quaker  differ  most 
widely.  It  may  seem  paradoxiccd  to  say  that  this  very 
circumstance  constituted  a  tie  between  liie  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Quaker ;  yet  such  was  recJly  the  case ;  for 
they  deviated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from  what  the 
^eat  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as  right,  that  even  lib- 
eral men  generally  considered  them  both  as  lying  beyond 

But  her  not  owning  prelacy, 

A.nd  not  abjuring  Presbytery ; 

Within  the  sea,  tied  to  a  stake,  ^ 

She  soffered  for  Christ  Jesus*  sake."'         W 
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the  pale  of  the  leirgest  toleration.  Thns  the  two  extreme 
seots,  precisely  because  they  were  extreme  sects,  had  a 
common  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  interme- 
diate sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  guiltless  of  all  of- 
fense against  James  and  his  house ;  they  had  not  been  in 
existence  as  a  community  till  the  war  between  his  father 
and  the  Long  Parliafnent  was  drawing  toward  a  close ; 
they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionwy  governments ;  they  had,  since  the  RestoraticHi,  in 
spite  of  much  ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly  to 
the  royal  authority ;  for  they  had,  though  reasoning  on 
premises  which  the  Anglican  divines  regarded  ashetero^ 
dox,  arrived,  like  the  Anglican  divines,  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  excess  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  just- 
ify active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  No  libel  on 
tiie  government  had  ever  been  traced  to  a  Quaker.^  In 
no  conspiracy  against  the  government  had  a  Quaker  been 
implicated.  The  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamor  for 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  solemnly  condemned  the  Rye 
House  Plot  as  a  hellish  design  and  a  work  of  Hie  devil.f 
Indeed,  the  Friends  then  took  very  little  part  in  civil  con- 
tentions ;  for  they  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in  large 
towns,  but  were  generally  engagj3d  in  agriculture,  a  pur- 
suit from  which  they  have  been  gradually  driven  by  the 
vexations  consequent  on  their  strange  scrujde  about  pay- 
ing tithe.  They  were,  therefore,  far  removed  from  tile 
scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in  domestic  pri- 
vacy, avoided  on  principle  all  political  conversation ;  for 
such  conversation  was,  in  their  opinion,  unfavorable  to 
their  spirituality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  aus- 
tere composure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly  njeetings 
of  that  age  repeatedly  admonished  the  brethren  not  to  hold 
discourse  touching  affairs  of  state.:(-  Even  within  Uie 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  those  grave  elders  who  re- 
tained the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation  systematically 

*  See  the  letter  to  King  Charies  II.  prefixed  to  Burelay't  Apolog]r- 
t  SewePs  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  x. 
t  Minntes  of  Yearly  Meeting,  1689,  1690. 
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disoouraged  such  worldly  t^'IfF  It  wats  natural  that 
James  should  make  a  wide  distinctioa  between  this  harm* 
less  race  and  those  fierce  and  restless  sects  which  consid- 
ered resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian,  duty;  which 
had,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  made  war  on  le- 
gitimate princes;  and  which  had,  during  four  gen^ations, 
borne  peculiar  enmity  to  the  bouse  of  Stuart.     ^ 

It  happened,  moreorer,  that  it  was  .possible  to  grant 
large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catiiolic  9J3d  to  the  Q^uaker 
witibout  mitigating  the  suffering  of  the  Puritan  sects.  A 
law  which  was  then  in  force  imposed  severe  penalties  on 
e¥^ry  person  who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
when  required  to  do  so.  .  This  law  did  not  affect  Presby- 
terians, Indepeiii^nts,  or  B^tists,  for  they  were  all  ready 
to. call  Gtxl  to  witness  that  they  renounced  all  spiritual 
ccnmection  with  foreign  prelates  and  potentates ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  would  not  swear  that  the  pope  bad  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quak^  would  not  swear 
to  any  thing.  On  the  oth^  hand,  neither  the  Roman 
CaiiioJic  nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the  Fiye  Mile 
Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws  in  the  Statute  Book,  was 
perhaps  the  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Ncaiconform- 
ifliB.t 

The  Qiiakers  had  a  powerful  and  zealous  advocate  at 
court.  .  Thou^,  as  a  dass,  tbey  mixed  little  with  the 
wtorld,  and  shunned  politics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their 
qpiritnal  interests,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished  fxoai 
the  rest  by  station  and  fortune,  lived  in  tiie  bighest  cir- 
cles, and  had  constant  access  to  the  royal, ear.  Tlus  was 
the  celebrated  William  Penn.     His  father  had  held  great 

*  Olarkson  oq  Qoakerism ;  Peculiar  GnBtoms,  chapter  v. 

t  After  thi0  passage  was  writtea,  I  found,  ia  the  Britlih  Mnseom*  a  mana- 
script  (Hari.  MS.,  7506)  entided  *'Aq  Accoimt  of  the  Seizures,  Seqnestxa- 
tioDs,  great  Spoil  and  Havock  made  upon  the  Estates  of  the  several  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  called  Qodkers,  upon  Prosecution  of  old  Stati^ites  made  against 
Papist  and  Popish  Recusants."  The  manuscript  is  marked  as  having  belong' 
ed  to  James,  and  i^>pears  to  have  been  given  hj  his  confidential  servant.  Col- 
onel Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  circumstance  i^pears  to  me  to  confirm 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  toward  the  Quakers. 
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fi&val  oommioids,  had  been  a  oommisdioner  of  ike  Admi- 
ralty^  had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  received  the  boncar  of 
knightiiood,  and  had  been  enoooraged  to  expect  a  peerage. 
The  son  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  beea  de- 
signed for  the  profe^ion  of  arms,  but  had,  white  still 
jToung,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted  his  Mends  by 
joining  what  was  then  generally  considered  as  a  gang  of 
crazy  heretics.  He  had  been  sent  sometimes  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  sometimes  to  Newgate.  He  had  been  tided  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  &mily,  and 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  powerful  protection,  that, 
v^ile  all  the  jails  of  England  were  filed  with  his  breth- 
ren, he  was  permitted,  during  mcmy  years,  to  profess  hhi 
opinions  without  molestation.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in  .satisfaction  of  an  old  debt 
due  to  him  &om  the  crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  re- 
gion in  North  America.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only 
by  Indian  hunters^  he  invited  his  persecuted  Mends  to 
settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  James 
mounted  the  throne. 

•  Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  loiig  been  a  faniil- 
iar  acquaintance.  The  Quaker  now  beceune  a  courtier, 
and  almost  a  favorite.  He  was  every  day  summoned 
from  the  gallery  into  the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  long 
audiences  while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  -ante- 
chambers. It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had  more  real 
power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many  nobles  who  filled  high 
offices.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  sup- 
pliants. His  house  at  Kensington  was  sometimes  throng- 
ed, at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two  hundred  suit- 
ors. He  paid  dear,,  however,  for  this  seeming  prosperity. 
Even  his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his 
services  with  obloquy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  being 
a  papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit.  Some  affirmed  that  he  ^ad  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer's,  and  others  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained at  Rome.  These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find 
credit  only  with  the  undiscerning  multitude;  bat  with 
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these  oalunmies  were  mingled  aoousations  mueb  better 
founded.^ 

To  speak  the  Miiole  truth  conoeming  Penn  is  a  task 
which  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical 
than  a  historical  person.  Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects 
have  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is  proud  of  his 
name.  A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  re- 
gards him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that  which  the 
Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  smd  the  Romans  for  Quirinus. 
The  respectable  society  of  whidi  he  was  a  member  honors 
him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions 
he  is  genera^y  regarded  as  a, bright  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a  very  different  sort  have 
sounded  his  praises.  The  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  pardohed  what  they  regarded  as  his 
superstitious  fEtncies  in  consideration  of  his  contempt  for 
priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  benevolence,  impartially 
extended  to  all  races-  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has 
thus  become,  throughout  all  pivilized  countries,  a  syno- 
nynpi  for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  unmerited.  Penn 
was  without  doubt  a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points 
of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more  correct  than  were, 
in  his  day,  common  even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds ; 
and,  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province  which, 
■being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into  his  possession, 

.  *  Penn'B  visito  to  Whitehall  and  levees  at  Kensing^n  are  deacribed  with 
great  vivacity,  though  in  very  bad  Latin,  by  Gerard  Croese.  '*  Sumebat,"  he 
sayr,  "rex  ^pe  Becretom,  non  horariom,  vero  horanun  plariam,  in  quo  de 
variis  rebus  com  Penno  serio  sermonem  conferebat,  et  interim  differebat  fia- 
dire  prsBcipuorum  nobilium  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim  spatio  in  procoBtone,  in 
proximo,  regem  conventam  prssto  erant.**  Of  the  crowd  of  suitors  at  Penn's 
house,  Oroese  says,  **  Vidi  quandoque  de  hoc  genere  hominum  non  minus  bis 
centum."  His  evidence  as  to  the  feeling  with  which  Penn  was  regarded  by 
his  brethren  is  dear  and  full.  '<  Etiam  Quakeri  Pennum  non  amplius,  at  ante, 
ita  amabaut  ac  magnifaciabant,  qoidam  aversabantar  ac  lagiebant."-«iri«<» 
ria  Quakericmaf  lib.  ii.,  1695 
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afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  experiments,  he  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  carry  his  theories  into 
pr€tctice  without  any  compromise,  and  yet  without  any 
shook  to  existing  institutions.  He  will  always  be  men- 
tioned with  honor  as  a  founder  of  a  colony,  who  did  not, 
in  his  decdings  with  a  savage  people,  abuse  the  strength 
derived  £rom  civilization,  and  as  a  law-giver  who,  in  an 
age  of  persecution,  made  religious  libjerty  the  corner- 
stone of  a  polity.  •  But  his  writings  and  his  life  famish 
abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  s^nse. 
He  had  no  skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  others.  His 
confidence  in  persons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him 
into  great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm  for  one 
great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate  other 
great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have  held  sacred.  Nor 
Vfras  his  integrity  altogether  proof  against  the  teaiptations 
to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but 
deeply  corrupted  society  with  which  he  now  mingled.  The 
whole  court  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallant- 
ry and  intrigues  of  ambition.  The  traffic  in  honors, 
places,  and  pardons  was  incessant.  It  was  natural  that 
a  msm  who  was  daily  seen  at  the  palace,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  free  access  to  majesty,  should  be  frequently 
importuned  to  use  his  influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid 
morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  hai  stood 
firm  against  obloquy  smd  persecution ;  but  now,  attacked 
by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by. the  insin- 
uating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diploma- 
tists and  courtiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Ti- 
tles and  phrases  against  which  he  had  often  borne  his  test- 
imony dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen.  It 
would  be  well  if  he  had. been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
such  compliances  with  the  &shions  of  the  world.  Un- 
happily, it  can  not  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemined,  not  merely  by  the  rigid 
code  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  all  honest  men.  He  afterward  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  his  hands  were  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and  that 
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he  had  never  received  any  gratuity  from  those  whom  .be 
had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily^  while  hk  iuflueuoe 
at  oourt  lasted,  have  made  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.^  To  this  assertion  full  credit  iadue.  But 
bribes  may  be  c^Bared  to  vanity  as  well^  as  to  cupidity ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled  into  bear- 
ing a  part  in  some  unjustifiable  tranaactidns  of  which  oth- 
ers enjoyed  the  profits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit  was  highly 
commendable.  He  strongly  represented  the  sufferings  of 
the  Quakers  to  the  new  kic^^,  who  saw  with  pleasure  that 
it  was  possible  to  grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  showing  »milar  fa- 
vor to  other  classes  which  were  then  under  persecution. 
A  list  was  framed  of  persons  against  whom  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  fpr  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for  not 
going  to  church,  and  of^ whose  loyalty  certificates  had  been 
produced  to  the '  government.  These  persons  were  dis- 
charged, and  orders  were  given  that  no  similar  proceeding 
should  be  instituted  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  hb  fur^ 
ther  signified.  In  this  way  about  fifteen  hundred  Qua- 
kers, and  a  still  greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  re- 
gained their  liberty,  f 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Englidi  Par- 
liament was  to  meet.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Conmions  who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so  numer- 
ous that  there  was  much  doubt  whether  their  chamber,  as 
it  was  then  fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  them.  They  employed  the  days  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  opening  of  the  session  in  talking  over 

*  **  Twenty  thooBand  into  my  pocket,  and  a  hundred  thousand  into  my 
province." — Prntn^a  Letter  to  Popple, 

t  Thene  orders,  signed  by  Snndeiland,  wiH  be  found  in  Sewel's  Histoiy. 
They  bear  date  April  18^  16S5.  They  are  written  in  a  st^  singukuiy  ob- 
scure a^d  intricate ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  exhibited  the  meaning  oorreoUj. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that  any  person,  not  a  Roman  Oatho 
lie  or  a  Quaker,  regained  his  freedom  under  these  orders.  See  Neal's  His 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  ii.  Gerard  Croese,  Hb.  ii.  Croese  esti 
mates  the  number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
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publio  affairs  with  each  other  and  vnih  the  agents  of  the 
government.  A  great  meeting  of  the  loyal  party  wad  held 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and  Roger  Le- 
strange,  who  had  recently  been  knif^ted  by  the  king,  and 
returned  to  Parliament' by  the  city  of  Winchester,  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  ccHWultations.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  .the  Comraims 
had  views  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  of 
ihe  court.  The  Tory  country  gentlemen  were,  wiiii  scarce- 
ly one  exception,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^  and  some  among  them  talked  of 
voting  the  revenue  only  for  a  term  of  years ;  but  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the 
Whigs,  and  would  ^adly  have  seen  all  the  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  office.  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Par-* 
liament  a  revenue  for  life,  the  admbsion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  office,  and  the  lepeel  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  On  these  thriee  objects  his  heart  was  set ;  and  he 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
them  a  penal  law  against  exolusionists.  Sudi  a  law,  in- 
deed,  would  have  been  positively  unpleasing  to  him,  for 
one  class  of  exclusipnists  stood  high  in  jiis  favor;  that 
class  of  which  Sunderland  was  the  representative ;  that 
class  which  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot, 
merely  because  the  Whigs  were  pred<Hninant,  and  which 
had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune.  James  justly 
regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable  took 
that  he  could  emfdoy.  It  was  not  from  the  stout-hearted 
Cavaliers  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  adversity  that 
he  could  expect  abject  and  unscrupulous  obedience  in  his 
prosperity.  The  men  who,  impelled,  not  by  zeal  for  lib- 
erty or  for  religion,  but  merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and  , 
selfish  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when  he  was  weak, 
were  the  very  men  who,  impelled  by  the  same  cupidity 
and  the  same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress  his  people 

*  BariUon,  ^^,  1685;  Obtenrator,  May  27, 16S5;  6ir  J.  Eeresby's  Me 
moin. 
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now  that  he  was  strong.*  Though  vindictive,  he  was 
ilot  indiscriminately  vindictive.  Not  a  single  instance  can 
be  mentioned  in  which  he  showed  a  generous  compassion 
to  those  who  had  ppposed  him  honestly  and  on  public 
grounds ;  but  he  frequently  spared  and  promoted  those 
whom  some  vile  motive  had  induced  to  injure  him ;  for 
that  meanness  which  marked  them  out  as  fit  implements 
of  tyranny  was  so  precious  in  his  estimation,  that  he  re- 
garded it  with  some  indulgence  even  when  it  was  exhib- 
ited at  his  own  expense. 

The  king's  wishes  were  communicated  through  several 
channels  to  the  Tory  members  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
majority  was  easily  persuaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  a 
penal  law  against  the  exclusionists,  and  to  consent  that 
his  majesty  should  have  the  revenue  for  life ;  but,  touch- 
ing the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  court  could  obtain  no  satis&ctory  assnrances.f 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  was  opened.  The 
benches  of  the  Commons  presented  a  singular  spectacle. 
That  great  party  which,  in  the  last  three  Parliaments,  had 
been  predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  minori- 
ty, and  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  paxt  of  the 
House.  Of  tile  five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights  and 
burgesses,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty -five  had  ever  sat  in 
that  place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men  so 
raw  and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in  some  important 
qualities,  far  below  the  average  of  our  representative  as- 
semblies.| 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided  by  James 
to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  "Scotland.  One  of  them, 
Charles  Middleton,  earl  of  Mlddleton,  after  holding  high 


*  Louis  wrote  to  Barillon  about  this  class  of  ezdosioiusts  as  follows: 
"  L'int^r^t  qa'ils  aaront  k  effacer  cette  tAche  par  des  services  considerables 
les  portera,  selon  toates  les  apparences,  k  le  senrir  plos  utilement  que  ne 
poorroient  faire  ceax  qui  out  tocgours  6t6  les  plus  attaches  k  sa  personne.'* 
May  ^f ,  1685. 

t  Barillon,  May  y^,  168d  •  Sir  John  Beresby's  Memoirs. 

I  Burnet,  i.,  626;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22,  1685. 
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offioe  at  Edinburgh,  had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  With  him  was 
joined  Richard  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  who  had  long 
held  the  post  of  envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to  elect  a 
speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man  was  a  question  which 
had  been  much  debated  in  the  cabinet.  Guildford  had 
recommended  Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  rank- 
ed among  the  Trimmers.  Jeffireys,  who  missed.no  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  lord  keeper,  had  pressed  the  claims 
of  Sir  John  Trevor.  Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  petti- 
fogger and  half  a  gambler,  and  brought  to  political  life 
sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  callings,  had 
become  a  parasite  of  the  chief  justice,  and  could,  on  occa- 
sion, imitate,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  vituperative  style  of 
bis  patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffireys  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  preferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by  Mid- 
dleton,  and  was  chosen  without  opposition.* 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adversary  of  no 
common  prowess  was  watching  his  time.  This  was  Ed- 
ward Seymour  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the 
city  of  Exeter.  Seymour's  birth  put  him  on  a  level  with 
the  noblest  subjects  in  Eurc^e.  He  was  the  right  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset  who  had  been 
brother-in-law  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protector 
of  the  realm  of  England.  In  the  original  limitation  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  the  Protector  had 
been  postponed  to  the  younger  son.  From  the  younger  son 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  were  descended.  From  tbe  eldet 
son  was  descended  the  fiEunily  which  dwelt  at  Berry  Pome- 
roy. Seymour's  fortune  was  large^  and  his  influence  in 
the  west  of  England  extensive.  Nor  was  the  importance 
derived  from  descent  and  wealth  the  only  importance  which  , 
belonged  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  debat- 
ers and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  sat 
many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  studied  all  its 

*  Boger  Ndrth's  Life  of  Guildford,  218;  Bramston't  Memoin. 
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rales  and  usages,  and  thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar 
temper.  He  had  been  elected  iq>eaker  in  the  late  reign  und6r 
circumstances  which  made  that  distinction  peculiarly  hon- 
orable. During  several  generatioiis,  none  but  lawyers  had 
been  called  to. the  chair:  and  he  was  the  first  country 
gentleman  whose  abilities  and  acquirements  enabled  him  to 
break  that  long  prescription.  He  had  subsequently  held 
high  political  ofi^ce,  and  had  sat  in  the  cabinet ;  but  his 
haughty  and  unaccommodating  temper  had  given  so  much 
disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire;  He  was  a  Tory 
and  a  Churchman.  He  had  strenuously  exposed  the.  Ex- 
clusion Bill ;  he  had  been  persecuted  t>y  the  Whigs  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity,  and  he  could  therefore  safely  ven- 
ture to  hold  language  in  the  House  for  which  any  person 
suspected  of  Republicanism  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliar 
mentary  connection,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alli- 
ance, and  which  included  many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall.* 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  man  who  unites  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  and  habits  of  business  to  opulence  and 
illustrious  descent,  must  be  highly  considered ;  but  in  a 
House  of  Commons  from  which  many  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tors and  parliamentary^  tacticians  of  the  age  were  exclud- 
ed, cmd  whieh  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  never 
heard  a  debate,  the  infltience  of  such  a  man  was  pecul- 
iarly formidable.  Weight  of  moral  character  was  indeed 
wanting  to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licentious,  pro- 
fane, corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave  with  common  polite- 
ness, yet  not  too  {voud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he 
was  so  useful  an  ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that 
he  was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who  most  detest- 
ed him.f  ^ 

He  was  now  in  bad  humor  with  the  court.  His  inter- 
est had  been  weakened  in  some  places  by  the  remodeling  of 

•  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  228. 

t  Boruet,  i.,  382 ;  Rawdon  Papers;  Lord  Oonway  to  Sir  Qeorge  Rswdon, 
Dec.  28»  1677. 
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the  western  boroughs  ^  his  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the 
elevation  of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  avenging  himself. 

On  the  twenty-sepond  of  May  the  Commons  were  sufn- 
oumed  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  the  king^  seated  on  his 
throne,  made  a  speech  to  both  houses.  He  declared  him- 
self resolved  to  maintain  the  established  government  in 
Qhuroh  and  State ;  but  he  weakened  the  effect  of  this  dep- 
laxaticMi  by  addressing  an  extra<»rdinary  admonition  to  the 
Commons.  He  was  apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might 
be  inclined  to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from  time  to  Hxae, 
in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force  him  to  call  them, 
frequently  together ;  b^t  he  innst  warn  th^m  that  he  was 
not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and  that,  if.  they  vrisbed  him  to 
meet  them,  often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it  was 
evident  that  without  money  the  government  could  not  be. 
carried  on,  these  exjMressions  plainly  implied  that,  if  they 
did  not  ^ve  him  as  much  money  as  be  widhed,  he  would 
take  it.  Sl^ange  to  say,  this  harangue  was  received  with 
^ud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bei.  .  Such  ac- 
damations  were  then  usual.  It  has  now  been,  during 
many  years^  the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments 
to  hear,  in  respectful  silenee,  all  expressions,  acceptable 
or  unacceptable,,  which  are  uttered  from  the  throne.'^ 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king  had  con- 
cisely explained  bis  reasons  for  calling  Parliament  togeth^ 
er,  tiie  fnlnister  who  held  the  great  seal  should,  at  more 
length,  explain  to  the  houses  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  predecess(»rs.  Clarendon, 
Bridgepaan,  Shaftesbury,  and  Nottingham,  bad  prepared 
an  elaborate  oratibn,  but  found,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  his  services  were  not  wanted.f 

As  socm  as  the  Comm<ms  had  returned  to  their  own 
chamber,  it  wa^  proposed  that  they  should  resolve  them-  . 
selves  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  settUng  a  rev- 
enue on  the  king. 

*  London  Gazette,  May  25,  1685 ;  Brelyn's  Diary,  May  22,  1685. 
t  North's  Life  of  Giiildibrd,  256. 
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Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  he  stood,  looking  likq 
what  he  was,  the  chief  of  a  dissolute  and  high-spirited 
gentry,  with  the  artificial  ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable 
profusion  round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression  of 
voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip,  tii» 
likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  enable  us  to  imagine 
It  was  not,  the  haughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  tiiat  the 
Parliament  should  withhold  firom  the  crown  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  government.  But  was  there  indeed  a  Par- 
liament ?  Were  there  not  chi  the  benches  many  men  who 
had,  as  all  the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there ;  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  corruption  ;♦  many 
men  forded  by  intimidation  on  reluctant  voters,  and  many 
men  retrd[ned  by  corporations  which  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence ?  Hud  not  constituent  bodies  been  remodeled  in  de- 
fiance of  rdyal  charters  and  of  immemorial  prescription  ? 
IJad  niot  returning  officers  been  every -where  thfe  unscru- 
ptliious  agents^  of  the  court  ?  Seeing  that  the  very  jprinci- 
ple  of  representation  had  been  thus  sysfematically  attack- 
ed, he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng  of  gentlemen  which 
he  feaw  round  him  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  House  of 
Commons ;  yet  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  con- 
celrned  the  public  weaj  that  the  character  of  the  Parlia- 
ment should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  impended  over 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the  realm.  It 
was  matter  of  vulgar  notoriety,  it  was  matter  which  re- 
quired no  jf^roof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of  reli^on, 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart  of  liberty,  were 
marked  out  for  destruction.  "  Before  we  proceed  to  leg- 
islate on  questions  so  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain 
whether  we  really  are  a  legislature.  Let  our  first  pro- 
ceeding be  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tions have  been  conducted ;  and  let  us  look  to  it  that  the 
inquiry  be  impartial ;  for,  if  the  nation  shall  find  that  no 
redress  is  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful  methods,  we  may, 
perhaps,  ere  long,  suffer  the  justice  which  we  refuse  to 
do."  He  concluded  by  moving  that,  before  any  supply 
was  granted,  the  House  would  take  into  consideration  pe 
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titions  against  returns,  and  that  no  member  whose  right 
to  sit-  was  disputed  should  be  aUowed  to  vote. 

Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  ventured  to 
seoond  the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much  that 
no  other  man  could  have  said  with  impunity.  The  propo- 
sition fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered  on  the 
journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been  produced.  Ba- 
rillon  informed  his  master  that  many  who  had  not  dared, 
to  applaud  that  remarkable  speech  had  cordially  a]^roved 
of  it ;  that  it  was  the  universal  subject  of  conversation 
throughout  London ;  .and  that  the  impressio|i  made  on  the 
public  mind  seemed  likely  to  be  dtirable.^ 

The  Commons  went  into  committee  without  delay,  and 
voted  to  the  king,  for  life,  the  whole  revenue  enjoyed  by 
his  brother.f 

The  zealous  Churchmen,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  House,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  promp- 
titude with  which  they  had  met  the  wish  of  James  touch- 
ing the  revenue  entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession 
on  his  part.  They  said  that  much  had  been  done  to  grat- 
ify him,  and  that  they  must  now  do  something  to  gratify 
the  nation.  The  House,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a 
copunittee  of  religion,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  means 
o(  providing  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. In  that  committee  two  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  first  expressed  fervent  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  called  on  the  king 
to  put  in  execution  the  penal  laws  against  all  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  that  Church,  j 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished  to  see  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  tolerated,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
alone  persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were  a  smaU  and  a  dis- 
heartened minority.     They  therefore  kept  themselves  as 

•  BQrnet,i.,639;  Evelyn'* Diary,  May  22, 1685;  BariUon,5|^,and5^, 
1685.  The  silence  of  the  jonrnals  perplexed  Mr.  Fox ;  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  Seynioar*8  motion  was  not  seconded. 

t  Joomals,  May  22 ;  Stat.  Jac.  II.,  i.,  1. 

t  Journals,  Maj  26,  27 ;  Sir  J.  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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lUuob  as  possible  oat  of  sight,  dropped  their  party  mine, 
abstcdned  from  obtruding  their  peculiar  opinions  on  a  hoe- 
tile  audience,  and  steadily  supported  every  proposition  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  harmony  which  as  yet  subsisted  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  religion  were 
known  at  Whitehall,  the  king's  anger  was  great.  Nor 
can  we  justly  blame  him  for  resehting  the  conduct  of  the 
Tories.  If  they  were  disposed  to  inisdst  (Hi  the  rigorous 
executicm  of  t^e  penal  code,  they  clearly  ought  to  have 
supported  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  for  to  place  a  papist  on  the 
throne,  and  then  to  insist  on  his  persecuting  to  the  death 
the  teachers  of  that  fEiith  in  which  alone,  on  his  principles, 
salvation  could  be  found,  was  monstrotis.  In  mitigating 
by  a  lenient  administration  the  severity  of  the  Uoody  laws 
of  Elizabeth,  the  king  violated  no  constitutional  principle. 
He  only  exerted  a  power  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  crown.  Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  afterward  dcMie  by 
a  succisssion  of  sovereigns  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  thps 
Reformation,  by  William,  by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests,  whose  lives  he  could  save  without  infringing 
any  law,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  discharg- 
ing what  he  considered  as  l^eir  first  duty,  he  would  have 
drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  even  of  those 
to  whose  prejudices  he  had  made  so  shamefrd  a  conces- 
sion ;  and,  had  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a 
large  exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative  of  mercy> 
posterity  would  have  unanimously  applauded  him. 

The  ComuKms  prob^y  fdlt,  on  reflection,  that  they  had 
acted  absurdly.  They  were  also  disturbed  by  learning 
tiiat  the  king,  to  whom  they  looked  up  with  superstitious 
reverence,  was  greatly  provoked.  They  made  haste,  there- 
fore, to  atone  for  their  offense.  In  the  House  they  unan- 
imously reversed  the  decision  which  in  the  conmiittee  they 
had  unanimously  adopted;  and  passed  a  resolution  import- 
ing that  they  relied  with  entire  confidence  on  his  majesty's 
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gracious  promise  to  protect  that  religion  which  Was  dearer 
to  them  tjian  life  itself.^ 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the  House  that  his 
brother  had  left  some  debts,  and  that  the  stores  of  the  navy 
and  ordnance  were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  promptly  re- 
solved that  new  taxes  should  be  imposed.  The  person  on  • 
whom  devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means  was 
Sir  Dudley  North,  younger  brother  of  the  lord  keeper 
Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  He 
had  early  m  life  been  sent  to  ike  Levant,  where  he  bad 
been  long  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men. 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  have  allowed  their  faculties  to 
rust,  for  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  there  were  few 
books  and  few  intelligent  companions.  But  the  young 
factor  had  one  of  those  vigorous  understandings  which  are 
i;idependent  of  external  aids. '  In  his  solitude  he  /medita- 
ted deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade,  and  thought  out  by 
degrees  a  complete  and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which,  a  hundred,  years  later,  was  ex- 
pounded by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile  of  many  years, 
Dudley  North  returned  to  England  with  a  large  fortune, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  profound  knowledge,  both  q)eculative 
and  practical,  of  commercial  matters,  and  the  perspictiity 
and -liveliness  with  which  he  explained  his  views,  speedily 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  statesmen.  The  govern- 
ment found  in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an 
unscrupulous  slave ;  for  with  his  orare  mental  endowments' 
were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart.  When 
the  Tory  reaction  was  in  fiill  progress,  he  had  consented 
to  be  made  sheriff,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  His  juries  had  never  failed  to 
find  verdicts  of  guilty ;  arid,  on  a  day  of  judicial  butch- 
ery, carts,  loaded  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  quartered 
Whigs,  were,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven 
to  his  fine  house  in  Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His 
services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honor  of  knighthood, 

*  OommonB'  Journ:il8,  May  27,  1685. 
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with  an.  alderman's  gown,  and  with  the  office  of  ocmmis- 
sioner  of  the  Qiistoms.     He  had  been  bronght  into  Par lia- 

.  ment  for  Banbury,  and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the 
person  on  whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 
conduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower  House.^ 

Though  the  Ccxnmons  were  unanimous  in  their  reso* 
lution  to  grant  a  further  supply  to  the  crown,  they  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sources  from  Which  that 
supply  should  be  drawn.  It  was  sg5)eedily  determined  iiiat 
part  of  ^e  sum  which  was  required  should  be  raised  by 

iaying  an  additional  impost,  for.  a  term  of  eight  years,  on 
wine  and  vinegar;  but  something  more  than  this  was 
needed.  Several  absurd  schemes  were  suggested.  Many 
country  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on 
aU  new  buildings  in  tile  -  capital.  Such  a  tax,  it  wfis 
hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of  a  city  which  h^d  long 
been  regarded  with,  jealousy  and  aversion  by  the  rural 

'  aristocracy.  Dudley  North's  plan  was,  that  additional 
duties  should.be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  oa 
sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamor  was  raised.  Colo- 
nial merchants^  grocers,  sugar-bakers,  and  tc^cconists, 
petitioned  the  House,  and  besieged  the  public  (^oe& 
The  people  of  Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
Israde  with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputation 
which  was 'heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  Rochester 
was  for  a  moment  staggered  ;  but  North's  ready  wit  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury 
and  in  the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The  old 
members  were  annoyed  at  seeing  a  man  who  had  not  been 
a  fortni^t  in  the  House,  and  whose  Ufe  had  been  chiefly 
passed  in  foreign  countries,  assume  witii  confidence,  and 
discharge  with  ability,  all  the  functions  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. t 

His  plan  was  adc^ted ;  and  thus  the  crown  was  in  pos- 

•  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North;  Life  of  Lord  Quildibrd,  166; 
M*CaUoch*8  Literatore  of  Political  Economy. 

t  Life  of  Dudley  North,  176;  Loosdide's  Memoirs;  Van  CHters,  Jane  jf* 
1685.  ] 
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seeaion  of  a  olear  income  of  about  jiineteen  hundred  thou- 
B&nd  poundsi  derived  from  England  alone.  Such  an  in* 
oome  was  then  more  than  sufficient  Cor  the  support  of  the 
government  in  time  of  peaoe.'li^. 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  qiean  time,  discussed  several 
important  questions.  The  Tory  party  had  always  been 
strong  among  the  peers.  It  included  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  and  had  been  re<^n£aroed,  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  several 
fresh  creations.  Of  the  new  nobles,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  Lord-treasurer  Rochester,  the  Lord-Deeper  Guild- 
ford, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffireys,  the  Lord'Godo^hin, 
and  the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return  from  Ver- 
sailles, had  been  made  a  baron  of  England, 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the  case  of  four 
members  of  their  body  who  had  been  impeached  in  the 
late  reign,  but.  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  and  had, 
after  a  lohg  confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Three  of  the  peers  i^ho  were 
thus  imder  recognizances  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great  note  and  influence,  the 
Earl  of  Danby.  Since  he  had  Cetllen  from  power  and  had 
been  accused  of  treason  by  the  Commons,  four  Pcurliaments 
had  been  dissolved;  but  he  had  been  neither  acquitted  nor 
condemned.  In  1679  the  Lords  had  considered,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  situaticm,  the  question  whether  an  impeach- 
ment vras  or  was  not  terminated  by  a  dissolution.  They 
had  resolved,  after  long  debate  and  full  examination  of 
precedents,  that  the  in^admient  was  still  pending.  That 
resolution  they  now  rescinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  pro- 
tested against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Com- 
mons silently  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House. 
Danby  again  took  bis  seat  among  his  peers,  and  became 
an  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  Tory  party.f 

The  constitutional  question  on  which  the  Lotds  thus, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  pronounced  two  d^ametrip- 

*  Commons'  Jomnols,  March  1,  1689. 

t  Lords'  Jotinials,  March  18,  19, 1679;  May  22, 1685. . 
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ally  opposite  decisions,  slept  during  more  than  a  oentury, 
and  was  at  length  revived  by  the  dissdution  which  took 
plfijoe  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  rule  laid  down 
in  1679,  or  the  opposite  rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  the  land.  The  point  was  long 
debated  in  both  houses ;  and  the  best  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary abilities  which  an  age  pre-eminently  fertile  both 
in  legal  and  in  parliamentary  ability  could  supply,  were 
employed  in  the  discussion.  The  lawyers  were  not  une- 
qually divided.  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott,  and  .Erskine 
maintained  that  the  dissolution  had  put  an  end  to  the 
impeachment.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  held  by  Mans- 
field, Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Grant.  But  among 
those  statesmen  who  grounded  their  arguments,  not  on 
precedents  and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep  and  broad 
constitutional  principles,  there  was  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Pitt  and  Grenville,  as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held 
that  the  impeachment  was  still  pending.  Both  houses,  by 
great  majorities,  set  a^ide  the  decision  of  1685,  and  pro- 
nounced the  decision  of  1679  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the, national  crimes  which  had  been  committed  dur- 
ing the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  Oates,  the  most 
signal  had  been  the  judicial  murder  of  Stafford.  The 
sentence  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by 
all  impartial  persons  as  unjust.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  convicted  of  a  series  of  foul 
perjuries.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guiltless 
sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited  stain  from  a  ^ame 
long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A  bill  for  reversing  the 
attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the  Upper  House,  in 
spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent  blood.  The  Com- 
mons read  the  bill  twice  without  a  division,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  committed ;  but,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
committee,  arrived  news  that  a  formidable  rebellion  had 
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broken  out  in  the  west  ojf  England.  It  was  consequently 
necessary  to  pos^ne  much  important  business.  The 
reparation  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford  was  deferred,  as 
it  was  supposed,  only  for  a  short  time.  But  the  misgbv- 
emment  of  James  in  a  few  months  completely  turned  the 
tide  of  public  feelijig.  During  several  generations  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  no  condition  to  demand  repara- 
tion for  injustice,  and  accounted  themselves  happy  if  they 
were  permitted  to  live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  silence. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  day  on  which 
the  blood  of  Stafford  was  died  on  Tower  Hijl,  the  tardy 
expiation  was  accomplished.  A  law  annulling  the  attain- 
der and  restoring  the  injured  family  to  its  ancient  digni- 
ties was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crowni  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  was  passed  without  one  dissentient  yciGe.^ 

It  i^  now  necessary  that  I  should  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which  the  deliberations  of  the 
houses  were  suddenly  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JL  OWARD  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
some  Whigs  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot 
so  fatal  to  tiieir  party,  and  who  Tmew  thcjmselves  to  be 
marked  out  for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were,  in  general,  men  of  fiery  temper 
and  weak  judgment.  They  were  also  under  the  influence 
of  that  peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to  belong  to  their 
rituation.  A  politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a  hos- 
tile faction  generally  sees  the  society  which  he  has  quit- 
ted through  a  false  medium.  Every  object  is  distorted 
and  discolored  by  his  regrets,,  his  longings,  and  his  resent- 

•  Stat  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46. 
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ments.  Every  little  disoontent  le^ears  to  him  to  portend 
a  revolution^  Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  can  not  be 
convinced  that  his  country  does  not  pine  for  him  as  much 
aa  be  pines  for  his  country.  I^e  imagines  that  all  his  old 
associates^  who  stiU  dw6ll  at  their  homes  and  enjoy  their 
estates,  ai^e  tormented  i^y  the  same  feelings  which  make 
li£9  a  burden  to  himself.  .  ^Ehe  longer  his  expatriation,  the 
greater  does  this  haUuoination  boconie.  The  lapse  of 
time  which  coob  the  ardor  of  the  Mends  i^y^hom  he  has  left 
behind  inflames  his.  Every  month  his  impatience  to  re- 
visit his  native  land  incsreases,  and  every  month  his  nar 
tive  land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This  deluskui 
becomes  almost  a  tnadness  when  many  exiles  who  Biifier 
in  the  same  cause  herd  togetiier  on  a  iofeiga  shore.  Their 
chief  employment  is  to  talk  of  v^hat  they  once  were,  and 
of  what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into  animos- 
ity against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with 
extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and  revenge.  Thus  they  be- 
come ripe  for  enteq)rises  ^hich  would  at  once  be  pro* 
nonnced  hopeless  by  any  man  ^ose  passions  had  not  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who  had  as- 
sembled on  the  Continent.  The  eorrespondence  which 
they  kept  up  with  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  tended  to  excite  their  feelings  and  to  mislead  their  judg- 
ment. Their  information  concerning  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  worst  members 
of  the  Whig  party ;  from  men  who  were  plotters  and  U- 
belers  by  profession ;  who  were,  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
justice  J  wfio  wefe  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through 
back  streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks  in  cock- 
lofts cmd  cellars.  The  statesmen  who  had  been  the  orna- 
ments of  the  country  party,  the  statesmen  who  afterward 
guided  the  counsels  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given 
advice  very  diflerent  from  that  which  was  given  by  such 
men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Danvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  but  had  been  more  distinguished  there  as 
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aQ  agitator  than  as  a  soldier,  and  bad  early  quitt^  the 
profession  of  arms  for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  tem- 
p(^.  His  hatred  of  monarchy  had  induced  kun  to  ei^age 
in  a  long  sei^  of  conspiracies,  first  against^the  Proteo" 
tor,  and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with  Wildman^s 
feuiaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care  for  his  own  isafe^y. 
He  bad  a  wonderful  skill  in  grazing  the  edge  of  treason. 
No  man  understood  better  bow  to  instigate  others  tp  des- 
perate enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated  to  a 
jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst,  ambiguous.  Such 
was  his  cunning,  that,  though  always  plotting,  though 
always  known  to  be  plotting,  and  though  long  malignant- 
ly watched  by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  eyery 
danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  s^en  two  gen- 
erations of  his  accomplices  die  on  the  gallows.^  Danvers 
was  a  man  of  the  same  class,  hot-headed,  but  faint-heart- 
ed, constantly  urged  to  the  brink  of  danger  by  enthusi- 
asm, and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink  by  cowardice. 
He  had  considerable  influence  among  a  portion  of  the  Bap- 
tists, had  written  largely  in  defense  of  their  peculiar  opin- 
ions, and  had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe  censure 
of  the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  to  palliate 
the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of  Leyd!en.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  had  he  possessed  a  little  courage,  he  would  have 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended. 
He  was  at  this  time  concealing  himself  firom  the  officers 
of  justice,  for  warrants  were  out  against  him  on  account 
of  a  grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  the  government 
had  discovered  him  to  be  the  authoar.f 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kipd  of  intelligence  and 
Counsel  men  such  as  have  been  described  were  likely  to 
send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Netherlands.     Of  th^  general 

*  Glarendon's  Histoiy  of  the  Rebellion,  book  xiv. ;  Bomet's  Own  Timee, 
i.«  546,  625  s  Wade's  and  Ireton's  Narratires,  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152;  West's 
information  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  Trae  Accoont. 

t  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4, 16S};  Ferguson  MS.  in  Eachard's  Histoiy,  iii., 
764 ;  Qrey's  Narrative ;  Sprat's  Troe  Account ;  Danvers's  Treatise,  on  Bap* 
tism;  Danvers's  Innocenoy  and  Truth  vindicated  ;'Onisby's  Histoiy  of  tho 
English  Baptists.  \   ' 
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character  of  those  outlaws,  an  estimate  may  be  forined 
from  a  few  samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  .them  was  Jdm 
Ayloffe,  a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Hydes, 
and,  through  the  Hydes,  with  James.  Ayloffe  had  early 
made  himself  remarkable  by  offering  a  whimsical  insult 
to  the  government.  At  a  tinie  when  the  ascendency  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited  general  uneasiness,  he 
had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden  shoe,  the  established  type, 
amqng  the  English,  of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  subsequently  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Whig  plot ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  weis  a  party  to  the  ^^ign  of  assassinating 
the  royal  brothers.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  .courage ; 
but  his  moral  character  did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan 
divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallic  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess  for 
civil  liberty,  the  saints  would  do  well  to  avoid  all  connec- 
tion with  him.'*^? 

Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer.  He  had 
long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been  celebrated  in  his  own 
neighborhood  as  a  vehement  Republican.  At  one  time  he 
had  formed  a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  i&xpeeted  to  find  institutions  better  suited  to  his  taste 
than  those  of  England.  His  activity  in  electioneering 
had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles. 
They  had  employed  him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length, 
admitted  him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrecti(»i,  and  had 
undertaken  to  head'  a  rising  in  his  own  city.  He  had  also 
been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot  against  the  lives  of 
Charles  and  James ;  but  he  always  declared  that,  though 


*  Sprat's  Trae  Acconnt ;  Bnrnet,  i.,  634 ;  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS., 
6845. 

Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  accnsed  Ayloffe  of  proposing;  to  assassinate  Qic 
Dnke  of  York ;  bat  Lord  Howard  was  an  abject  liar ;  and  this  story  was  not 
'  part  of  his  original  confession,  but  was  added  afterward  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, and  therefore  deserves  no  credit  whatever. 
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privy  to  it,  be  bad  abborred  it,  and  bad  attempted  to  dis« 
suade  bis  associates  from  oaitying  tbeir  design  into  effect. 
For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits,  Wade  seems  to  bave 
bad,  in  an  unusual  degree,  tbat  sort  of  ability  and  tbat 
sort  of  nerve  wbiob  make  a  good  soldier.  Unbappily, 
bis  principles  and  bis  courage  proved  to  be  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  support  bim  when  tbe  figbt  was  over,  and  wben, 
in  a  prison,  be  bad  to  cboose  between  deatb  and  infamy.^ 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough,  who  had 
iormerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  JLiondon.  On  this  man  his 
party  bad  long  relied, for  services  of  no  honorable  kind, 
and  especially  for  tbe  selection  of  jurymen  not  likely  to  be 
ttoubled  with  scruples  in  political  cases.  He  bad  been 
deeply  concerned  in  those  dark  and  atrocious  parts  of  tbe 
Whig  plot  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  tbe 
most  respectable  Whigs ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in 
extenuation  of  bis  guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  tbe  public  good ;  for  it  will  be  seen  tbat,  after 
having  disgraced  a  noble  cause  by  bis  crimes,  he  betrayed 
it  in  order  to  escape  from  bis  well-merited  punisbment.f 

Very  different  was  tbe  character  of  Richard  Rumbold. 
He  bad  held  a  commission  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment, 
bad  guarded  tbe  scaffold  before  tbe  Banqueting  House  on 
tbe  day  of  tbe  great  execution,  bad  fought  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  bad  always  shown  in  tbe  highest  degree 
tbe  qualities  which  distinguished  the  invincible  army  in 
which  he  served,  courage  of  tbe  truest  temper,  fiery  en- 
thusiasm, both  political  and  religious,  and  with  tbat  en- 
thusiasm all  the  power  of  self-government  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined  camps^to  com- 
mand and  to  obey.  Wben  the  Republican  troops  were 
disbanded,  Rumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on  his 
trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  from  wbiob  tbe 
Rye  House  Plot  derives  its  name.     It  bad  been  suggested, 

*  Wade'8  OonfeasioD,  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  Lansdowne  MS.,  1153;  Hollo- 
way's  Narrative  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  True  Account.  Wade  owned 
tbat  HoUoway  had  told  nothing  bat  tratb.' 

t  Sprat's  Tme  Accoont  and  Appendix,  pasiim. 
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though  ndt  absolutely  determined,  in  the  oonferences  of 
the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  malcontents, 
that  armed  men  should  be  stationed  in  thp  Bye  House  to 
attack  the  guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles  and  Ja^ies 
from  Newmarket  to  London.  In  these  oonferences  Rum- 
bold  had  borne  a  part  from  which  he  would  have  shrank 
with  borror  if  his  clear  understanding  had  not  been  over- 
clouded, and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  by  party  spirit.* 
Far^  superior  in  station  to  those  exiles  who  have  hither- 
to been  named  was  Ford  Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  He 
had  been  a  zealous  exclusionist,  had  concurred  in  the  de- 
sign of  insurrection,  and  had  been  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, but  had  succeeded  in  making  his  keepers  drunk,  and 
in  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His  abilities 
were  respectable,  and  his  manners  pleasing ;  but  his  life 
had  been  sullied  by  a  great  dc»nestic  crime.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  Her  sis- 
ter, the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  allowed  to, associ- 
ate and  correspond  with  him  as  with  a  brother  by  blood. 
A  fatal  attachment  sprang  up.  The  high  spirit  and  strong 
passions  of  Lady  Henrietta  broke  through  all  restraints 
of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scandalous  elopement  disclos- 
ed to  the  whole  kingdom  the  shame  of  two  illustrious  fam- 
ilies. Grey  and  some  of  the  agents  who  had  served  him 
in  his  amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. A  scene  unparalleled  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibiied  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  seducer  ap- 
peared with  dauntless  front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour. 
Nor  did  the  great  Whig  lords  flinch  from  their  friend's 
side  even  in  that  extremity.  Those  whom  he  had  wrong- 
ed stood  over  against  him,  and  were  moved  to  transports 
pf  rage  by  the  sight  of  him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley 
poured  forth  reproaches  and  curses  on  the  wretched  Hen- 
rietta. The  countess  gave  evidence,  broken  by  msmy 
sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a  swoon.     The  jury  found 

*  Sprat's  Trae  Account  and  Appendix ;  Proceedings  against  Bumbold  in 
the  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Burnet's  Own  Times,  L,  633;  Appendix  to 
Fox's  History,  No  IV. 
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a  verdict  of  guilty.  When  the  court  rose,  Lord  Berkeley 
called  on  all  his  friends  to  help  hinpi  to  seize  his  dau^ter. 
The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her.  Swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides ;  a  skirmish  took  place  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  judges  and 
tipstaves  parted  the  combatants.  In  our  time,  such  a 
trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  public  man ;  but 
in  that  age  tiie  standard  of  morality  among  the  great  was 
so  low,  and  party  spirit  was  so  violent,  that  Grey  still  con- 
tinued to  have  considerable  influence,  though  the  Puritans, 
who  formed  a  strong  section  of  the  Whig  party,  looked 
somewhat  coldly  on  him.^ 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of  the 
fortune  of  Grey,,  deserves  notice.  It  was  admitted  that 
every  where,  except  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  showed  a 
high  degree  of  courage.  More  than  once,  in  embarrassing 
ciroumsteinces,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were  at  stake, 
the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his  perfect  command  of 
all  his  faculties  extorted  praise  from  those  who  neither 
ioved  nor  esteemed  him.^  But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred, 
less  perhaps  by  his  fault  than  by  mischance,  the  degrading 
imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  '  Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Monmouth  was  every  where  else  effeminate  and 
irresolute.  The  accident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  cour- 
age, and  his  superficial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post 
for  which  he  was  altogeth^  unfitted.  After  witnessing 
the  ruin  of  the  party  of  whidi  he  had  been  the  nominal 
head,  he  had  retired  to  Holland.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  had  now  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They 
received  him  most  hospitably ;  for  they  hoped  that,  by 
treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should  establish  a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew  that  paternal 
afieeticm  was  not  yet  wearied  out ;  that  letters  and  sup- 
plies of  money  still  came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to  Mon- 

*  Grey's  Naritttive;  hb  trial  in  the  Oolleotion  of  State  Triafa;  Sprat's 
Trae  Accoant. 
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mouth's  retreat ;  and  that  Chcurles  frowned  on  those  who 
e(ought  to  pay  their  oonrt  by  speaking  ill  of  his  banished 
son.  The  duke  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  he  ga^ve  no  new  cause  of  displeasure, 
he  would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  restored  to  all 
his  high,  honors  and  commands.  Animated  by  such  ex- 
pectations, he  had  been  the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the 
late  winter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  at 
a  succession  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which 
blazes  on  every  side  in  the^  most  ostentatious  coloring  of 
Jordaens  and  Hondthorst.^  He  had  introduced  the  En- 
glish country  dance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies, 
and  had,  in  his  turn,  learned  from  them  to  skate  on  the 
canals.  The  princess  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
ditions on  the  ice ;  and  the  figure  which  she  made  there, 
poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are 
generally  worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decotous,  had  caused 
some  wpnder  and  mirth,  to  the  foreign  ihinisters.  The 
sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  stadt- 
holder's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence, 
of  the  feuscinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stern  and  pen- 
sive William  relaxed  into  good  humor  when  his  brilliant 
guest  appeared.f 

Monmouth,  meanwhile,  catefully  avoided  all  that  could 
give  offense  in  .the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  protec- 
tion. He  tow  little  of  any  Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those 
violent  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  Whig  plot.  He  was,  therefore,  loudly  accused  by  his 
old  associates  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude. J 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation  urged  with 
mor^  vehemence  and  bitterness  than  by  Robert  Ferguson, 
the  Judas  of  Dryden's  great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by 
birth  a  Scot,  but  England  had  long  been  his  residence. 

In  the  Pepysian  Oollection  is  a  print  representing  one  of  the  balls  which 
about  this  time  William  and  Mary  gave  in  the  Oranje  Zaal. 

t  Avaax  Neg.,  Jan.  25,  1685.  Letter  from  James  to  the  Princess  of  Or^ 
asge,  dated  Jan.,  168 J,  among  Birch's  extracts  in  the  British  Musenm. 

;  Grey*8  Narrative;  Wade's  Confession,  Lansdowoe  MS.,  1152. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living 
in  Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian;  but  the 
Presbyterians  had  cast  him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  In- 
dependent. He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which 
the  Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to  West- 
minster School  and  the  Charter  House,  and  he  had  preach- 
ed to  large  congregations  at  a  meeting  in  Moorfields.  He 
had  also  published  some  theological  treatises,  which  may 
still  be  found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libre^ries ; 
but,  though  texts  of  Scripture  were  always  on  his  lips, 
those  who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  him  soon  found 
him  to  be  a  mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  entirely  from 
theology  tp  the  worst  part  of  politics.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  whose  office  it  is^  render  in  troilUed  times  to  ex- 
asperated parties  those  services  from  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the  class  of 
fanatical  knaves.  Violent,  malignant,  regardless  of  truth, 
insensible  to  shame^  insatiable  of  notoriety,  delightjjig  in 
intrigue,  in  tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled 
during  many  yecurs  in,  the  darkest  mines  of  faction.  He 
lived  among  libelers  and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the 
keeper  of  a  secret  purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  to  be 
acknowledged  received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret 
press  whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name,  were  daily  is- 
sued. He  boasted  that  he  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons 
about  the  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under 
the  royal  pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and  at  one  time 
had  four  different  lodgings  in  dijSerent  corners  of  London 
He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  those  sanguinary  schemes  Which  brought  so  much 
discredit  on  the  whole  Whig  party.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  detected  and  his  associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade 
them  farewell  with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
novices ;  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight,  concealment,  and 
disguise,  and  that  he  should  never  leave  off  plotting  while 
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be  lived.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  But  it  st^emed 
-  that  even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The  En- 
glish  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  him.  The  French  government  offered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pistoles  to  any  who  would  seize  him.  Nor 
was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape  notice;  for  his  broad  Seotch 
accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his  lantern  jaws,  ibe  gleam 
of  his  sharp  eyes,  whioh  were  always  overhung  by  his  wig, 
his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoulders  def(»rm^ 
ed  by  a  stoop,  and  his  gait  distinguished  firom  that  qi 
other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him  remarkable 
wherever  he  appeared.  But,  though  he  was,  as  it  seem- 
ed,  pursued  with  peculiar  animosity,  it  was  whispered  that 
this  animosity  was  simulated,  and  that  the  officers  of  just- 
ice had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  That  he  was  really 
a  bitter  malcontent  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  But  there 
is  strong  reason  to  beUeve  that  he  provided  for  hid  own 
safety  by  pretending  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the 
Whigs,  and  by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so 
much  information  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit  This 
hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed 
to  his  associates  to  be  his  unnatural  recklessness  and  au** 
dacity.  Beihg>  himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his 
vote  for  ihe  most  violent  and  periloua  course,  and  sneered 
very  complacently  at  the  pusillanimity  of  men  who,  not 
having  taken  the  infamous  precautions  on  which  he  relied, 
were  disposed  to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life,  and 
objects  dearer  than  life,  .on  a  single  hazard.^ 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he  began  to 
form  new  projects  against  the  English  government,  and 
found  among  his  fellow-emigrants  ftien  ready  to  listen  to 
his  evil  counsels.  Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately 
aloof ;  and,  without  the  help  of  Monmouth's  immense  pop- 
tdarity,  it  was  impossible  to  efiect  any  thing.  Yet  such 
was  the  impatience  and  rashness  of  tiie  exiles  that  they 

*  Bornet,  i.,  54i^;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.,  under  the  name  of  Owen;  Absalom 
aad  Achitophel,  part  il ;  E&chard,  m,,  G82,  697 ;  Sprat's  True  Account  pn»- 
sim ;  Nonconformist's  Memorial ;  Notch's  Examen,  399. 
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tned  to  find  another  leader.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  a 
scditary.  retreat  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  where  Ed- 
mund Ludlow,  onoe  ocmspicuous  among  the  ohiefe  of  the 
paiiiamentary  army  land  an^ng  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justioe,  had,  djuring^many  yoars,  hidden  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  The  ^m 
dd  regicide,  howev^,  refused  to  quit  his  hermitage.  His 
work,  he  said,  was  done.  .If  England  was  still  to  be 
saved,  she  must  be  saved  by  younger  mQn.f  - 

The  unexpected  demise  of  tiie  crown  changed  the  whole 
V  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope  which  the  proscribed  Whigs 
might  have  cherished  of  returning  peaceably  to  their  native 
land  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless  and  good- 
natured  prince^  and  by  the  accession  of  a  prince  obstinate 
in  all  things,  and  especially  obstinate  in  revenge.  Fer- 
guson was  in  his  element.  Destitute  of  the  talents. both 
of  a  writer  and  of  a  statesman,  he  had,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  unenviable  qualifications  of  a  tempter ;  and  now,  with 
the  malevblent  activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil  spirit,  he 
ran  firom  outlaw  to  outlaw,  chattered  in  every  ear,  and 
stirred  up  in  every  bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild 


He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  seduce  Hon* 
mouth.  The  situation  of  that  unhappy  young  man  was 
completely  changed.  WhHe  he  was  dancing  and  skating 
at  the  Hague,  and  expecting  every,  day  a  summons  to 
London,  he  was  overwhelined  with  misery  by  the  tidings 
of  hist  father's  death  and  9f  his  uncle's^  accession.  During 
the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  news,  those 
who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his  sobs  and  his 
piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the  Hague  on  the  next  day, 
having  solemnly  pledged  his  word^  both  to  the  Prinoe  and 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt  any  tiling  against 
the  government  of  England,  and  haying  been  supplied  by 
them  with  money  to  meet  immediate  demands.f 

*  Wade*B  ConfesBion,  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

t  Avaa:^  Neg.»  Feb.  20, 22, 1685 ;  Moomoath's  letter  to  James  from  Ring- 
wood. 
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The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmouth  was  not  a 
bright  one.  There  was  no  probability  that  he  would  be 
recalled  froni  banishment.  On  the  Continent  his  life 
could  no  longer  be  passed  amid  the  splendor  and  festivity 
of  a  court.  His  cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have  really 
regarded  him  with  kindness ;  but  they  could  no  longer 
countenance  him  openly  without  serious  risk  of  producing 
a  rupture  between  England  and  Holland,  William  of- 
fered a  kind  and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  which 
was  then  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Turks  was  watched  by  all  Ilurope  with  interest  al- 
B^ost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited  five 
hundred  yeais  earlier.  Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince  advised  Mon- 
mouth to  repair  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  assured  him 
that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  want  the  means  of 
making  an  appearance  befitting  an  English  nobleman.^ 
This  counsel  was  excellent;  but  the  duke  could  not  make 
up  lus  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied  by 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettles- 
tede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune,  who  loved 
him  passionately,  who  had  sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maid- 
en honor  and  the  hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  exile,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  wife 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Under  the  soothing  influence  of 
female  friendship,  his  lacerated  mind  healed  fast.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose, 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  ornament  of  a 
splendid  court  and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that  he  had 
commanded  armies,  and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet.  Ferguson 
employed  all  his  powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  un- 
dertaking, however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No  art  was 
spared  which  could  draw  Monmouth  from  retreat.  To  the 
first  invitations  which  he  yeceived  from  his  old  associates 

*  The  History  of  King  William  the  Third,  2d  edition,  1703,  vol.  i.,  160. 
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he  retamed  unfavorable  answers.  He  pronounced  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  descent  on  England  insupwable ;  protested 
that  he  was^  sick  of  public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  newly-found  happiness.  But  he  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  skillful  and  urgent  impor- 
tunity. It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced  to  qtiit  his  re- 
tirement by  the  sam^  powerful  influence  which  had  made 
that  retirement  delightful.  Lady  Wentworth  wished  to 
see  him  a  king.  Her  rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were 
put  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's  judgment  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.^ 
By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  their  head.  But  there  was 
another  class  of  emigrants  who  were  not  disposed  to  rec- 
ognize his  supremacy.  Misgovernment,  such  as  had  never 
been  known  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driven 
from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many  fugitives,  the  in- 
temperance of  whose  political  and  religious  zeal  ^as  pro- 
poi^tioned  to  the  oppression  which  they  had>  undergone. 
These  men  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Even  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained  their  punctil- 
ious national  pride,  and  would  not  consent  that  their  coun- 
try should^be,  in  their  persons,  degraded  into  a  province. 
Tliey  had  a  captain  of  their  own,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  as  head  of  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  was 
known  among  the  population  of  the  Highlands  by  the 
proud  name  of  Mac  Ccillum  More.  His  father,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Argyle,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters, had  greatiy  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles 
tile  First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists  to  have 

•  Welwood*8  Memoire,  App.  xv. ;  Burnet,  i.,  630.  Grey  told  a  somvwbat 
different  stoiy ;  bat  be  told  it  to  save  bis  life. .  The  Spanish  embassador  at 
the  English  court,  Don  Pedro  RonquiUo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Low  Ooantries  written  about  this  time,  sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on  the 
bounty  of  a  fond  woman,  and  bints  a  very  unfounded  suspicion  that  the  dake'a 
passion  was  altogether  interested.  "  Hallandose  hoy  tan  falto  de  medios  que 
ha  menester  trasformarse  en  Amor  con  Miledi  en  vista  4^  la  neoeaidad  de 
potior  subaistir." — RonquUlo  to  Oranoj  -^^  ^  » 1685. 
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atoned  for  this  offense  by  consenting  to  bestow  the  empty 
title  of  king,  and  a  state  prison  in  Holyroocl,  on  Charl^ 
the  Second.  After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  mar- 
quess was  put  to  death.  His  marquisate  became  extinct; 
but  his  son  was  permitted  to  inherit  the  ancient  earldom, 
and  was  still  among  the  greatest  of  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land. The  earl's  conduct  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he  afterward  thought, 
criminally  moderate.  He  had>  on  some  occasions,  opposed 
the  administration  which  afflicted  his  country^  but  his 
opposition  had  been  languid  and  cautious.  His  compli- 
ances in  ecolesiastical  matters  had  given  scandal  to  rigid 
Presbyterians  ;  and  so  far  had  he  been  from  sho¥ring  any 
ini^linatioii  to  resistance,  that,  when  the  Covenanters  ha'i 
been  persecuted  into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the 
field  a  large  body  of  his  dependents  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the  Duke  of 
York  came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed  with  the  whole  re- 
gal authority^  The  despotic  viceroy  soon  found  that  he 
•could  not  expect  ehtire  support  from  Argyle.  Since  the 
jnost  powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gcdned, 
it  was  thought  joeoessary  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  On 
pounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit  of  party  and  the 
s^it  of  chicane  were  ashamed  -of  them,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  for  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward  asserted  that  it 
wag  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect,  and 
that  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  frighten  him 
into  ceding  his  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands. 
Whether  James  designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to 
commit  murder,  or  only,  as  his  friends  aflSrmed,  to  commit 
extortion  by  threatening  to  commit  ^murder,  can  not  now 
be  known.  <«  I  know  nothing  of  the  Scotch  law,"  said 
Halifax  to  King  Charles ;  "  but  this  I  know,  that  we 
should  not  hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced."^ 

*  Proceeding  agaiiut  Argyle  in  the  CoUectiDn  of  Stmte  Tnala;  Burnet,  i., 
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Argyle  esoaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and  thence, 
passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  secluded  province  his 
father  had  bought  a  small  estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  family  in  civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  consequence- of  the. 
predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it  had  been,  revealed 
that  Mac  Ccdlum  More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth 
from  the  ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary  ;*  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquess  had  been  warned 
rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times  than  by  the  visions  of 
any  prophet.  In  Friesland  Earl  Archibald  resided  during 
some  time  so  quietly  that  it  was  not  genercdly  known 
whither  he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Great  Britain,  was  a 
party  to  the  Whig  conspiracy,  and  concerted  with  the 
chiefs  of  that  conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland,  f 
This  plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  but  became  again  the  subject  of  his  thoilght^ 
after  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent,  reflect- 
ed much  more  deeply  on  religious  questions  than  in  the 
preceding  years  of  his  life.  In  one  respect  the  effect  of 
these  reflections  on  his  mind  had  bee^  pernicious.  His 
partiality  for  the  synodical  form  of  church  government 
now  amounted  to  bigotry.  "When  he  remembered  how 
long  he  had  conformed  to  the  established  worship,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  and  showed  too 
many  signs  of  a  disposition  to  atone  for  his  defection  by 
violence  and  intolerance.  He  had,  however,  in  no  long 
time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear  and  love  of 
a  higher  power  had  nerved  him  for  the  most  formidable 
conflicts  by  which  human  nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  compcmions  in  adversity  his  assistance  was  of 


521  *,  A  trae  and  plain  Account  of  the  DiscoTories  made  in  Scotland,  1684; 

The  Scotch  Mist  cleared ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Vindication ;  Lord  Foon- 

tainhall's  Ohronological  Notes. 
*  Information  of  Robert  Smith  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  Trae  Account 
t  True  and  plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  Scotland. 
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the  hi^est  moment  Though  proscribed  and  a  fdgitive, 
he  was  still,  in  som^e  sense,  the  most  powerfdl  subject  in 
the  British  dominions.  la  wealth,  ^ven  before  his  attain- 
der, he  was  probably  inferior,  not  only  to  the  great  En- 
glish  nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esc^aires  of  Kent 
and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal  authority,  an  authority 
which  no  wealth  could  give  and  which  no  aUainder  could 
take  away,  made  him,^as  a  leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly 
formidable.  No  southern  lord  could  JEeel  any  confidence 
that,'  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his 
own  game-keepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him. 
An  Earl  of  Bedford,  ^n  Earl  of  Devonshire,  could  not  en- 
gage to  bring  ten  men  into  the  field.  Mao  Galium  M or^, 
penniless  and  4eprived  of  his  earldom,  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, raise  a  serious  civil  wcir.  He  had  only  to  show 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a 
few  days,  gather  round  him.  The  force  which,  in  favor- 
able oircumstanceSj  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  amount- 
ed to  five  thousand  fighting  m^i,  devoted  to  his  service, 
aocuBtomad  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid 
to  encotmter  regular  troops  in  the  open  plain,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifiuoations  requisite  for 
the  defense  of  wild  mountain  passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and 
torn  by  headlong  torrents.  What  such  a'  force,  well  di- 
rected, could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments  and^ 
skillful  commanders,  was  proved,  a  few  years  later,  at 
KjUieorankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  to  the  confidence 
of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  faction  among  them  which 
regarded  him  with  no  friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished 
to  make  use  of  his  name  and  influence  without  intrusting 
to  him  any  real  power.  The  chielF  of  this  faction  was  a 
Lowland  gentleman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig 
plot,  and  had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the 
court,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
he  injured  his  cause  by  perverseness  as  much  as  he  could 
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have  done  by  treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable  alike 
of  leading  and  of  fallowing,  conceited,  captions,  and  wrong- 
headed,  an  endless  talker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  and  active  only  against  his  own  allies.  With 
Hume  was  closely  connected  another  Scottish  exile  of 
great  note,  who  had  many  of  the  same  faults,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree.  Sir  John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  man  distinguished  by  learning  and  eloquence, 
distinguished  also  by  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  pub* 
lie  spirit,  but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper. 
Like  many  of  his  most  illustrious  cotemporariea-^Milton, 
for  example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and  Sidney — ^Fletcher 
had,  from  the  misgovernment  of  several  successive  prin 
ces,  conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  hereditary  monajchy ; 
yet  he  was  no  democrat.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of  his  descent.  He  was  a 
fine  speaker  and  a  fine  writer,  and  was  proud  of  his  intel* 
lectual  8uperi(»rity.  Both  in  his  character  of  gentleman 
and  in  his  character  of  scholar,  he  looked  down  with  dis- 
dain on  the  common  people,  and  wad'  so  little  disposed  to 
intrust  them  with  political  power  that  he  thought  them 
unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  freedom.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cunlstance  that  this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  Republican  of  his  time,  should  have  been 
the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery.  He  bore,  in  truth,  a 
lively  resemblance  to  those  Roman  senators  who,  while 
they  hated  the  name  of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of 
their  order  with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen  and  bond- 
women by  means  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading  emigrants, 
Scotch  and  English,  assembled.  Argyle  repaired  thither 
from  Friesland,  Monmouth  from  Brabant.  It  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  fugitives  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  comnion 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  return  from 
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banishment.  The  Soots  were  jealous  of  the  English,  the 
English  of  the  Soots.  Monmouth's  high  pretensions  were 
offensive  to  Argyle,  who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of 
a  legitimate  descent  from  kings,  was  by  no  means  inclined 
t6  do  homage  to  the  ofispring  of  a  vagrant  aiid  ignoble  love. 
But  of  all  the  dissensions  by  which  the  little  band  of  out- 
laws was  distracted,  the  most  serious  was  that  which  arose 
between  Argyle  and  a  portion  oMus  own  followers.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  in  a  long  course  of  opposition 
to  tyranny^  been  excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  understand* 
ing.and  temper,  which  made  the  most  just  and  necessary 
restraint  seem  insupportable  to  them.  They  knew  that 
without  Argyle  they  could  do  nothing.  They  ought  to 
have  known  that,  unless  they  wished  to  run  headlong  to 
ruin,  they  must  either  repose  full  confidence  in  their  lead- 
er, or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military  enterprise.  Ex- 
perience has  fully  proved  that^  in  war,  every  operation, 
firom  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  ou^t  to  be  under  the 
absolute  direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subordin- 
ate agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey  implicitly,  strenu- 
ously, and  with  the  show  of  cheerfulness,  orders  which  he 
disapproves,  or  of  which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  from 
him.  Representative  assemblies,  public  discussions,  and 
all  the  other  checks  by  which,  in  civil  affairs,  rulers  are 
restrained  from  abusing  power,  are  out  of  place  in  a  camp. 
Machiavel  justly  imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice 
and  Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  republics  to 
interfere  with  every  act  of  their  generals.*  The  Dutch 
practice  of  sending  to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose 
consent  no  great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost  equal- 
ly pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  captain,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will  quietly  surrender  that  power 
in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  make  men  hesitate  long  before 
they  resolve  to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the  sword.  But, 
if  they  determine  to  try  the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if 

*  Diflcorsi  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio/lib.  ii.,  cap.  33. 
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they  are  wise,  intrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  autiior- 
ity  without  which  war  can  not^be  well  ccmducted.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  they  give  him  that  authority,  he  may  turn 
out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon ;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  if  they  withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their  en- 
terprises will  end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with  republi- 
can enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  great  affiurs,  employed  all  their;  in<* 
dustry  and  ingenuity,  not  in  collecting  means  for  the  at- 
tack which  they  were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable  6n-> 
emy,  but  in  devising  restraints  on  their  leader's  power 
and  securities  against  his  ambition.  The  self-complacent 
stupidity  with  which  they  insisted  on  organizing  an  army 
as  if  they  had  been  organizing  a  commonwealth  would  be 
incredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly  and  eveii  boastfully 
recorded  by  one  of  themselves.'* 

At  length  all  differences  were  compromised.  It  was 
determined  that  an  attempt  should  be  forthwith  made  on 
the  westefh  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  should- be 
promptly  followed  by  a  descent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  conmiand  in  Scotland ; 
but  he  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  which 
reserved  to  itself  fidl  the  most  important  parts  of  the  mil- 
itary administration.  This  committee  was  empowered  to 
determine  where  the  expedition  should  land,  to  appoint  of- 
ficers, to  superintend  the  levying  of  trpops,  to  dole  out  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  All  that  was  left  to  the  general ' 
was  to  direct  the  evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  promise  that,  even  in  the  field,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  surprise,  he  would  do  nothing  without  the 
assent  of  a  council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England.  His  soft 
mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from  the  society 
which .  surrounded  him.  Ambitious  hopes  which  had 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  had  revived  in  his  bosom.  He 
remembered  the  affection  with  which-  he  had  been  cort- 

*  See  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative,  ffaaim. 
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stantly  greeted  by  the  .eommoa  peo{dd  in  town  and  conn- 
try,  and  expected  that  they  "vould  now  rise  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  welcome  Mm.  He  remembered  the  good 
wUl  which  the  soldi^s  had  always  borne  him,  and  flatter- 
ed himself  thAt  tiiey  would  come  over  to  him  by  regiments. 
Encouraging  messages  reached  him  in  quick  succession 
from  London.  He  was  assured  that  the  violence  and  in- 
justice with  which  the  elections  had  been  carried  on  had 
driven  the  natiozi  mad ;  that  the  prudence  of  the  leading 
Whigs  had  with  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out- 
break on  the  day  of  the  coronation ;  and  tiiat  all  the  great 
lords  who  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impa- 
tient to  rally  round  him.  Wildman,  who  loved  to  talk 
treason  in  parables,  sent  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, just  two  hundred  years  before,  had  landed  in  En- 
gland with  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  a  few  days  later 
been  crowned,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  with  the  diadem 
taken  firom  the  head  of  Richard.  Danvers  undertook  to 
raise  the  city.  The  duke  was  deceived  into  the'  belief 
that,  as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise  in 
arms.^  He  consequently  became  eager  £Dr  the  enterprise 
£rom  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  shrunjk.  His  coun- 
trymen did  not  iihpose  on  him  restrictions  so  elaborately 
absurd:  as  those  which  the  Scotch  emigrants  had  devised. 
All  that  was  required  of  him  was  to  promise  tiiat  he  would 
not  assume  the  regal  title  till  his  pretensions  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englishmen,  Ayloffe  and 
Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argyb  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Fletcher  should  go  with  Monmouth  to  England.  Fletch- 
er, from  the  beginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the  enterprise ; 
but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  decline  a 
risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager  to  encounter.  When 
Grey  repeated  with  approbation  what  Wildman  had  said 
about  Richmond  and  Richard,  the  well-read  and  thought- 
ful Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  difference 

*  Grey's  NuratiYe;  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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between  the  fifiee&'tti  and  the  seventeenth  century.  Rioh- 
mond  was  assured  of  the  support  of  barons^  eaoh  of  whpm 
oould  bring  an  army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field; 
and  Richard  had  not  one  regiment  of  regular  soldiers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from,  their  own  re- 
sources and  partly  from  the  contributions  of  well-wishers 
in  Holland,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions. 
Very  little  was  obtcdned  from  London.  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected  from  thence ;  but  instead  of  the 
money  came  excuses  from  Wildman,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  not  willfully  blind*  The 
duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning  his  own  jewels 
and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  bought,  and  several  ships  i^ioh  lay  at 
Amsterdam  were  freighted.'* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most 
grossly  injured  man  among  the  Briti&h  exiles  stood  far 
aloof  from  these  rash  counsels.  John  Locke  hated  tyran- 
ny and  persecution  as  a^ilosopher ;  but  his  intellect  and 
his  temper  preserved  him  from  the -violence  of  a  partisan. 
He  had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftesbury,  and 
had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  Locke's 
prudence  had,  however,  been  such  that  it  would  have  been 
to  little  purpose  to  bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point,  however,  he 
was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  determined  to  drive 
from  that  celrf)rated  college  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it 
could  ever  boast ;  but  this  was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  at 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  th^  pol- 
itics of  the  day.  Spies  had  been  set  about  him.  Doctors 
of  divinity  and  masters  of  arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
perform  the  vilest  of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips 
of  a  companion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin. 
The  conversation  in  the'hall  had  been  purposely  turned  to 
irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  to  the  oharac- 
.  ter  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.     Locke  never 

*  Grey's  NamtiYe. 
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broke  out^  never  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady 
silenoe  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of  power  to  own 
.with  vexation  that  never  man  was  so  complete  a  master 
of  his  tongue  and  of  his  passions.  When  it  was  found 
that  treachery  could  do  nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used. 
After  vainly  trying  to  inVeigle  Locke  into  a  feult,  the 
government  resolved  to  punish  him  without  one.  Orders 
came  from  Whitehall  that  he  should  be  ejected,  and  those 
orders  the  dean  and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

L^ke  was  traveling  on  the  Continent  for  his  health 
when  be  learned  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  home 
and  of  his  bread  without  a  trial  or  even  a-  notice.  The 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  would  have  ex- 
cused him  if  he  had  resorted  tp  violent  methods  of  redress. 
But'  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  personal  resentment ;  he 
augured  no  good  from  the  schemes  of  those  who  had  as- 
sembted  at  Amsterdam ;  and  he  quietly  repaired  to  Utrecht, 
where,  while  his  partners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their 
own  destruction,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  Toleration.'*<P 

The  English  goVernment  was  early  apprised  that  some- 
thing was  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws.  An  invasion 
6f  England  seems  not  to  have  been  at  first  expected ;  but 
it  was  apprehended  that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  in 
arms  among  his  clansmen.  A  proclamation  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  directing  that  Scotland  should  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defense.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  be  in  read- 
iness. All  the  clans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Campbell  were 
set  in  motion.  John  Murray,  marquess  of  Athol,  was  c^ 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire,  and,  at  ihe  head 
of  a  great  body  of  ids  followers,  occupied  the  castle  of  In- 

*  Le  Clerc's  Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  King's  Life  of  Lock6 ;  Lord  Grenville*« 
Oxford  and  Locke.  Locke  mast  Hot  be  coofoonded  with  the  Anabaptist 
Nicholas  Look,  Whose  name  is  spelled  Locke  in  Grey's  Confession,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152,  and  in  the  Boccleuch  narrative 
appended  to  Mr.  Rose's  dissertation.  I  should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
make  this  remr^rk,  but  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  appears  to  hare 
misled  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times  as  Speaker 
Oaslow.    'Joe  his  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  629. 
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verary.  Sbme  suspected  persons  were  arrested,  others 
were  com]^lled  to  give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  cruise  near  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  part  of  the  army  of 
Ireland  was  moved  to  the  coast  of  Ulster.'^t? 

While  these  preparations  were,  majdng  in  Scotland, 
James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold  Van  Citters,  who  had 
long  resided  in  England  as  embassador  from  the  United 
Provinces,  and  Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  by  the  States-General  on 
a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
king  said  that  he  had  received  from  u^questioilable  sources 
intelligence  of  designs  which  were  forming  agconst  his 
throne  by  his  banished  subjects  in  Holland.  Some  of  the 
exiles  were  cut-throats,  whom  nothing  but  the  special  prov- 
idence of  Grod  had  prevented  from  committing  a  foul  mur* 
der,  and  among^them^^vais  the  owner  of  the  spot  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  butchery.  "  Of  all  men  living," 
said  the  king,  "  Argyle  has  the  greatest  means  of  annoy- 
ing me ;  and  of  all  places,  Holland  is  that  whence  a  blow 
may  be  best  aimed  against  me."  Citters  and  Dykvelt 
assured  his  majesty  that  what  he  had  said  diould  iiistantly 
be  communicated  to  the  government  which  they  represent- 
ed, €Lnd  expressed  a  frdl  confidence  that  every  exertion 
would  be  made  to  satisfy  him.f 

The  embassadors  were  justified  in  expressing  this  con- 
fidence. Both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral were,  at  this  time,  most  desirous  that  the  hospitality 
of  their  country  should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which 
the  English  government  could  justly  complain.  James 
had  lately  held  language  which  encouragekl  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  patiently  submit  to  the  ascendency  of  France. 
It  seemed  probable  that  he  would  consent  to  fc»rm^a  close 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. There  was,  therefore,  at  the  Hague,  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  that  could  give  him  oifense.     The 

*  Wodrow,  book  iii.,  chap.  ix. ;  London  Gazette,  Ma7  11, 1685 ;  Barillon, 
May  if 
t  Beguter  of  the  Proceedings  of  die  States-OenetBl,  May  /;,  1685. 
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personal  interest  of  William  was  also,  on  this  oocamon, 
identioal  with  the  interest  of  his  fsither-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  recfoired  riqiid  and  yigorous 
action,  and  the  nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions  made 
such  action  almost  impossible.  The  Union  of  Utrecht, 
rudely  formed,  amid  the  ^nies  of  a  revdution,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  inmiediate  exigencies,  had  never  been 
deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of  tranquillity. 
Every  one  of  the  seven  commonwealths  whiob  that  union 
had  bound  together  retained  almost  all  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  asserted  those  rights  punctiliously  against 
the  central  government.  As  the  federal  authorities  had 
not  the  means  of  exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  so  the  provincial  authorities  had  not 
the  means  of  exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  munioi- 
pai  lEiuthorities.  Holland  alone  contained  eighteen  cities, 
each  of  which  was,  for  many  purposes,  an  independent 
state,  jealous  of  all  interference  from  without.  If  the  rul- 
ers of  such  a  city  received  from  the  Hague  an  order  which 
was  unpleasing  ta  them,  they  either  neglected  it  altogeth- 
er, or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily.  In  some  town 
councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  all-powerful ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  place  where  the 
British  exiles  Had  congregated,  and  where  tiieir  ships  had 
been  fitted  out,  wds  the  rich  and  pcqmlous  Amsterdam, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were  the  heads  of  the 
fiiction  hostile  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the  house 
of  Nassau.  The  naval  administration  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces was  Conducted  by  five  distinct  Boards  of  Admiralty. 
One  of  those  boards  sat  at  Amsterdam,  was  partially  nom- 
inated by  the  authorities  of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  animated  by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  federal  government  to  efiect 
what  James  desired  was  frustrated  by  the  evasions  of  the 
functionaries  of  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  blunders  of  Col- 
onel Bevil  Skclton,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as 
envoy  from  England.  Skelton  had  been  born  in  Holland 
during  the  English  troubles,  and  was  therefore  supposed 
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to  be  pecaliarly  qualified  for  his  post  ^'^If' but  he  was,  in 
truth,  linfit  for  that  and  for  every  other  diplomatic  atua- 
tion.  Excellent  judges  of  oharaoter  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous,  and 
garrulous  of  men.f  He  took  no  serious  notioe  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  refugees  till  three  Tessels  which  had  been 
equipped  for  the  expedition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of 
the  Zuyder  2iee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  jNroTistons 
were  on  board,  and  till  fhe  passengers  had  embarked. 
Then,  instead  of  applying,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  the 
States-C^en^al,  who  sat  close  to  his  own  docXy  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  magistrate's  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  suspected  ships  mi^t  be  detained.  The 
magistrates  of  Amisterdam  answered  that  the  entranoe  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiotion,  ctnd  referred 
him  to  the  federal  government.  It  was  notorious  that 
this  was  a  mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
real  wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  to  prevent  Ar-* 
gyle  from  sailing;  no  difficulties  would  have  been  made. 
Skelton  now  addressed  himself  to  the  States^G^eral. 
They  showed  every  disposition  to  c(»nply  with  his  demand, 
and,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  departed  &<»n  the  course 
which  they  ordinarily  observed  in  the  transaqtion  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  same  day  on  which  he  made  his  application 
to  them,  an  order,  drawn  in  exact  conformity  witii  his  re- 
quest, was  dispatched  to  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam ; 
but  this  order,  in  consequence  of  some  misinformation 
which  he  had  received,  did  not  correctly  describe  the  sit- 
uation of  Ae  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in  the  TexeL 
They  were  in  the  Vlie.  The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam 
made  this  error  a  plea  for  doing  nothing ;  and,  before  the 
error  could  be  rectified,  the  three  ships  had  sailed.^ 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentials  dated  on  the  16th  of  March,  168|. 

t  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  -f^,  1686. 

t  Ayaux  Neg.,  ^^,  May  -,V»  May  ^^  1685;  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narra- 
tire;  Letters  from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  the  States-General,  dated 
Jane  20, 1685 ;  Memorial  of  Skelton,  delivered  to  the  States-General,  May, 
10,  1685. 
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The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the  ooast  of 
Holland' were  hours  of  great  anxiety.  Near  him  lay  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  whose  broadside  would  in  a  moment 
have  put  an  end  to  his  expedition.  Bound  his  little  fleet 
a  boat  was  rowing,  in  which  w^re  some  persons  with  tel- 
escopes,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no  effectual 
step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him,  and  aa 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out  to  sea 
before  a  favorable  ^reezeJf^ 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth  the  Ork- 
neys were  in  sight.  j^Tgyle  very  unwisely  anchored  off 
Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two  of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore 
there.  The  bishop  order^  them  to  be  arrested.  The  ref 
ugees  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and  animated  debate  on 
this  misadventure ;  for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  expedition,  however  languid  and  irresolute  their  con- 
duct might  be,  they  never  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  per- 
severance. Some  were  for  an  attack  on  Kirkwall.  Some 
were  for  proceeding,  without  delay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last 
the  earl  seized  some  gentlemen,  wha  lived  near  the  coast 
of  the  island,  and  proposed  to  the  bishop  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  bishop  returned  no  answer ;  and  the  fleet, 
after  losing  three  days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was  speedily  known 
at  Edinburgh  that  the  rebel  squadron  had  touched  at  the 
Orkneys.  .  Troqps  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When  the 
earl  reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  preparations 
had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At  Dimstaffiiage  he  sent 
his  second  son^  Charles  on  shore  to  call  the  Campbells  to 
-arms ;  but  Charles  returned  *with  gloomy  tidings.  The 
herdsmen  and  fishermen  were  indeed  ready  to  rally  round 

*  I  may  here  remark  that  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Bamet  at- 
tempts to  excu9e  the  murder  of  John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  by  alleg- 
ing that  Claverhouse  was  then  employed  to  intercept  all  communication  be- 
tween Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  by  supposing  that  the  Christian  carrier  may 
have  been  detected  in  conveying  intelligence  between  the  rebel  camps.  Un- 
fortnnately  for  this  hypothesis,  the  Christian  carrier  was  shot  on  the  first  of 
May,  when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in  Holland,  and  wheu  there  was 
no  insurrection  in  either  England  or  Scotland. 
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Mac  Galium  More;  but  of  the  heads' of  the  clan,  some 
were  in  confinement,  tod  others  had  fled.  Those  gentle- 
men who  remained  at  their  homes  were  either  well  affect- 
ed to  the  government  or  afraid  of  moving,  and- refused  even 
to  see  the  son  of  their  chief.  From  Dunstafihage  the  small 
armament  proceeded  to  Campbelltown,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre.  Here  the  earl 
published  a  manifesto  drawn  up  in  Holland,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotph  ad- 
vocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months  later,  employed  in 
a  very  different  way.  In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with 
a  strength  of  language  sometimes  approaching  to  scurril- 
ity, many  real  and  some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was 
hinted  that  the  late  king  had  died  by  poison,  A  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the  entire  sup- 
pressi6n,  not  only  of  popery,  but  of  prelacy,  w^iiph  was 
termed  the  most  bitter  root  and  offspring  of  popery ;  and 
all  good  Scotchmen  were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for  the 
cause  of  their  country  and  of  their  Go4. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered  as  pure 
religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to  practice  one  rite  half  popish 
and  half  pagan.  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set 
on  fire,  ai^d  then. quenched  in  .the  blood  of  a  goat,  was 
sent  forth  tcsunmion  all  the  Campbells,  iBrom  sixteen  to 
sixty.  The  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed  for  the  pl^ce 
of  gathering.  The  muster,  though  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  clan  had  been  unbroken,  was  still  formida- 
ble. The  whole  force  assembled  amounted  to  about  eigh- 
teen  hundred  men.  Argyle  divided  his  mountaineers  into 
three  regiments,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had  never 
been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  at  Tarbet  they  became  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  committee  wished  to  interfere  even  with  the  patri- 
archal dominion  of  the  earl  over  the  Campbells,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank  of  his  kinsmen 
by  his  own  authority.     While  these  disputatious  med 
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dlers  tried  to  wrest  firqm  him  bis  power  over  tile  H^- 
lands,  they  carried  on  their  own  correspondence  witii  the 
Lowlands,  and  received  and  sent  letters  which  were  nev- 
er communicated  to  the  nominal  general.  Home  and  his 
confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  stores,  and  conducted  this  important  part  of 
the  administration  of  war  With  a.laxity, hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be  spoil- 
ed, wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath  ti^m  an  eir 
ample  of  abstemiousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  IBghlands  or  the 
Lowlcuids  should  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  earl's  first  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  his  authority  over  his  own  domains, 
to  drive  out  the  invading  clans  which  had  been  poured 
from  Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at  Inverary.  He  might 
then  hope  to  have  four  or  five  thousand  claymores  at  his 
command.  With  such  a  force  he  would  be  able  to  defend 
that  wild  country  against  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  would  also  have  secured  an  excellent  base 
for  offensive  operations.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
wisest  course  open  to  him.  Rumbold,  who  hcui  been  train- 
ed in  an  excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  En- 
glishman, might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  umpire  be- 
tween the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in  his  power  to  strength- 
en the  earl's  hands.  Bu4^  Hume  and  Cochrane  were  ut- 
terly impracticable.  Their  jealoujsy  of  Argyle  was,  in 
truth,  stronger  than  th^  wish  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. They  saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  his 
own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  down  their  opposition, 
and  to  exercise  the  full  authority  of  a  general.  They  mut- 
tered that  the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the  Campbells  took  up  arms 
neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the  Church  of  God,  but  for  Mac 
Galium  More  alone.  Cochrane  declared  that  he  would  go 
to  Ayrshire  if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but 
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a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle,  after  long  resistance,  con* 
-sented,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  divide  .his  little 
army.  He  remained  with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands. 
Cochrane  and  Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which 
sailed  to  invade  the  Lowlands.* 

Ayrshire  ^as  Cochrane's  object ;  but  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire was  guarded  by  English 'frigates;  and  the  adven- 
turers were  under  the  necessity  of  running  up  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Clydd  to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing  village 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  now  a  great 
and  flourishing  port,  of  which  the  customs  amount  to  more 
than  five  times  the  whole  revenue  which  the  Stuarts  de- 
.  rived  from -the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  party  of  militia 
lay  at  Greenock ;  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted  provisions, 
was  determined  to  land.  Hume  objected.  Goohranfe  was 
peremptory,  and  ordered  an  ofiicer,  named  EIphinstone,'to 
take  twenty  men  -in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  Bi;t  the  wran- 
gling spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks.  Elphin- 
stone  answered  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  only  reasona- 
ble commands  ;  that  he  considered  this  command  as  un- 
reasonable,  and,  in  short,  that  he  would  not  go;  c  Major 
FuUarton,  a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land  with  only 
twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a  fire  from  the  coast. 
A  slight  skirmish  followed.  The  militia  fell  back.  Coch- 
rane entered  Greenock  and  procured  a  supply  of  meal, 
but  found  no  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  was  not 
such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  infatuation  common  in 
all  ages  to  exiles,  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  government 
was,  indeed,  hateful  and  hated  ;  bat  the  malcontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hostile  to  one 
another  as  to  their  rulers;  nor  was  any  of  those  parties 
eager  to  join  the  invaders.  Many  thought  that  the  in- 
surrection had  no  chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  many 
had  been  effectually  broken  by  long  and  cruel  oppression. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  wore  little 
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in  tho  habit  of  calculating  chances,  and  whom  oppression 
had  not  tamed,  but  maddened.  But  these  men  saw  little 
difference  between  Argyle  and  James.  I'heir  wrath  had 
b^en  heated  to  such  a  temperatiire  that  what  every  body 
else  would  have  called  boiling  zeal,  seemed  to  them  Lao- 
dicean lukewarmnegs.  The  earl's  past  life  had  been  stain- 
ed by  what  they  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.  The 
very  Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  extirpate 
prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before  summoned  to' defend  it. 
And  were  slaves  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing 
about  religion,  who  were  ready  to  fight  i)r  synodioal  gov- 
ernment, for  Episcopacy,  for  popery,  just  as  Mac  Galium 
More  might  be  pleased  to^command,  fit  allies  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ?  The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as 
was  its  tone,  was,  in  tiie  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly 
and  worldly  performance.  A  settlement  such  as  Argyle 
would  have  made^  such  as  was  afterward  made  by  a  might- 
ier and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them  not  worth  a 
struggle.  They  wanted  not  only  jfreedom  of  conscience 
for  themselves,  but  absolute  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  not  only  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  worship,  but  the  Covenant  in  its  utmost  rigor. 
Nothing  would  content  them  but  that  every  end  for  which 
civil  society  exists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency 
of  a  theological  system.  One  who  believed  no  form  of 
church  government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of  Christian  char- 
ity, and  who  recommended  comprehension  and  toleration, 
was,  in  their  phrase,  halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal. 
One  who  opndenmed  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe,  fell  into  the  same  sin 
for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  firom  being  king  over 
Israel. .  All  the  rules  by  which,  among  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian ifien,  the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abomi- 
nations in  the  sight  orthe  Lord.  Quarter  was  to  be  nei- 
ther taken  nor  given.  A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a  mad 
dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models  to  be  imitated 
by  Christian  men  fighting  in  just  self-defense,  l^o  reasons 
^uoh  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the 
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minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious.  That 
a  man  should  venture  to  urge  snch  reasons  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  faithful.  If  the  Divine 
blessing  were  withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by  crafty 
politicians,  by  veteran  captains,  by  cases  of  arms  from 
Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unregenetate  Celts  from  the 
mountain^  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord's 
time  were  indeed  come,  he  would  still;  as  of  old,-  cause  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  could 
save  alike  by  many  and  by  few.  The  broad-swords  of 
Athol  and  the  bayonets  of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to 
rout  by  weapons  as  insignificant  as  the  sling  of  David  or 
the  pitcher  of  Gideon.'*<P 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the.  pop- 
ulation on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle,  who 
was  in  the  island  of  Bute.  The  earl  now  again  proposed 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  Inveraty.  Again  he  encounter- 
ed a  pertinacious  opposition.  The"  seamen  sided  with 
Hume  and  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders  were  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  their  chieftain.  There  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  two  parties  would  come  to  blows ;  and  the 
dread  of  such  a  disaster  induced  the  council  to  make  some 
conxjession.  The  castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Riddan,  was  selected  to  be  the  chief  place 
of  arms.  The  military  stores  were  disembarked  there. 
The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls,  in  a  place 
whei^  it  was  iwrotected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it 
was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks  were  thrown 
up.  A  battery  was  planted  with  some  small  guns  taken 
from  the  ships.  The  command  of  the  fort  was  most  un- 
wisely  given  to  Elphinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self much  more  disposed  to  argue  with  his  commanders  . 
than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some  show  of 

*  If  any  person  is  iDclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  absurdity 
and  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  two  books,  wliich  wiU 
convince  him  that  I  have  rather  softened  than  overcharged  the  portrait,  the 
*  Hind  let  loose,"  and  "  Faithful  Contendingi  displayed." 
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Tigor.  Bumbold  took  the  castlo  of  Ardkinglass.  The 
eatl  skirmished  suooes^fully  with  Athol's  troops,  and  was 
about  to  advance  on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news  from 
the  ships  and  factions  in  the  cpmmittee  foreed  him  to  tora 
hack.  The  ^king's  frigates  had  come  nearer  to  Ealaa 
Ghierig  than  had  been. thougljt possible.  The  Lowland 
gentlemen  positively  refused  to  advance  further  into  the 
Highlands.  Argyle  hastened  <back  to  Ealan  Ghierig. 
There  be  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His 
ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  encounter ;  but 
they  would  have  been  suppc^rted  by  a  flotilla  of  thirty 
large  fishing  boats,  each  well  manned  with  armed  Hi^ 
Icuiders.  The  committee,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
plan,  and  efEsctually  counteracted  it  by  raising,  a  mutiny 
anKmg  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  coufosion  and  despondency.  The  i^rovis- 
ions  had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  longer  food  for  the  troops.  The  Highlanders  con- 
sequently deserted  by  'hundreds;  and  tiie  earl,  broken- 
hearted  by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of 
those  who  still  pertinaciously,  insisted  that  he  should 
march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the  shore  of  Loch 
Long,  passed  that  inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and  landed  in 
Putnbartonshire.  Hither,  on  the  following  morning,  came 
news  that  the  frigates  had  forced  a  passage^  that  all  tiie 
earl's  ships  had  been  taken,  and  that  J^lphinstone  had  fled 
from  Ealan  Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaving  the  castle 
$nd  stores  to  the  enemy. 

,  All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands  under 
every  disadvantage.  Argyle  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push 
for  Gla^ow ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was  announ- 
ced, the  very  men  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urg-» 
ing  him  to  hasten  into  the  low  country,  took  frigt^t,  argu- 
ed, remonstrated,  and,  when  argument  and  remonstrance 
proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  boats,  making 
their  own  escape,  and  leaving  their  general  and  his  clans- 
men to  conquer  or  perish  unaided.     This  scheme  fiEiiled  ' 
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and  the  poltroons  who  had  formed  it  were  oompelled  to 
share  with  braver  men  the  risks  of  the  last  venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  wHieh  lies  be 
tween  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lbmond,  the  insurgents  were 
constantly  infested  by  parties  of  militia.  •  Some  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  earl  had  the  advantage ;  but  the 
ba^dfis  which  he  repelled,  falling  back  before  him,  spread 
the  tidings  of  his  approach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed 
the  River  Leven,  he  found  a  fetrong  bcdy  of  regular  and 
irregular  troops  prepared  to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  Ayloffe  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  to  en- 
gage tiie  enemy  would  be  madness.  He  saw  one  regiment 
in  scarlet  More  might  be  behind.  To  attack  such  a 
force  was  to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  b^t  course  was 
to  remedn  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the  enemy 
the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold.  It  was  now  even- 
ing. The  hostile  annies  encamped  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other.  The  earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night 
attack,  and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had  recommended. 
There  was  a  chcmoe  that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and 
hastening  all  night  across  heaths  and  morasses,  the  earf 
mi^t  gain  many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  readh 
Glasgow  without  further  obstruction.  The  watch-fires 
Were  left  burning ;  and  the  march  began.  And  now  di^- 
aster  fcdlowed  disaster  feat.  The  guides  mistook  the  track 
across  tl^e  moors,  and  led  the  army  into  boggy  ground. 
Military  order  could  not  be  preserved  by  undisciplined 
and  disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic  spread 
through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound  wa* 
thought  to  indicate  the  approach  of  pursuers.  "-  Some  of 
the  officers  contributed  to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  calm.     The  army  had  become  a  mob,  and 
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the  mob  melted  fast  away-  Great  numbers  fled  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Rumbold  and  some  other  brave  men 
whom  no  danger  could  have  soared  lost  their  way,  and 
were  unable  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  ,  When  the  day 
broke,  only  five  hupdred  fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited 
assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  would  have 
sufficient  difficulty  in  escaping  with  their  lives.  They 
fled  in  diflerent  directions.  Hume  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety.  Cochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Argyle  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the  roof  of 
one  of  his  old  servants  who  lived  near  Kilpatrick ;  but 
this  hope  was  disaj^pointed,  and  he  was  forced  to  cross  the 
Clyde.  He  assumed  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  guide  of  Major  FuUarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  friends  journeyed 
together  through  Renfrewshire  as  far  as  Inchinnan.  At 
that  place  the  Black  Cart,  and  the  White  Cart^  two 
streams  which  now  flow  throiigh  prosperous  tqwtis,  and 
turn  the  wheels  of  many  factories,  but  which  then  held 
their  quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep-walks,  mingle 
before  they  join  the  Clyde.  The  only  ford  by  which  the 
travelers  could  cross  was  guarded  6y  ft  party  of  militia. 
Some  questions  were  asked.  FuUarton  tried  to  draw  sus- 
picion on  himself^  in  order  that  his  companion  might  es- 
cape, unnoticed;  but  the  minds  of  the . questioners  mis- 
gave them  that  the  guide  was  hot  the  rude  clown  that  he 
seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him.  He  brpke  loose  and 
sprang  into  the  water,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He 
stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assailants ;  but 
he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and  they  wore 
so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge,  that  they  would  not 
go  off.  He  was  struck  to  the  grpund  with  a  broadswordi 
and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  probably 
in  the  hope  that  his  great  name  would  excite  the  awe 
and  pity  of  those  who  had  seized  him.     And,  indeed,  they 
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were  much  moved ;  for  they  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  hum- 
ble rank,  and,  though  in  arrhs  for  4he  crown,  probably 
cherished  a  preference  for  the  Qalvinistic.  church  govern- 
ment and  worship^  and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence 
their  captive  as  the  head  of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a 
champion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though  they 
Were  evidently  touched,  and  though  some  of  them  even 
wept,  they  were  not  disposed  to  .relinquish  a  large  reward 
and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  implacable  government 
They  therefore  conveyed  their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The 
man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was  named  Bid- 
dell.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  pf  Riddells  yras, 
during  more  than  a  century,  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
grea.t  tribe  of  Campbell. '  Within  living  memory,  when  a 
Riddell  vigited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of  Argyle's  ca- 
reer. His  enterprise  had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing 
but  reproach  and  derision,  IJis  great  error  was  that  he 
did  not  resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained  quietly  at  his  re- 
treat in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few  years  have  been  re- 
called with  honor  to  his  country,  and  would  have  been 
conspicuous  among  th0  ornaments  and  the  props  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Had  he  oonducted  his  expedition 
according  to  his  own  views,  and  carried  ^th  him  no  fol- 
lowers but  such  as  were  prepared  implicitly  to  ob^y  all 
his  orders,  he  might  possibly  have  effected  something 
great;  for  what  he  wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have 
been,  not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  au- 
thority. >  He  should  have  knpw^  that  of  all  wants  this  is 
the  most  fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  under  leaders 
who  possessed  no  very  eminent  qualifications.  But  what 
army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen. on  Argyle  had 
this^advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to  fihow,  by  proofs  not 
to  be  mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he  W£is.     From  thh 
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day  when  he  quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  follow- 
ers separated  at  Kilpatrick,-fae  hftd  never  been. a  free  agent. 
He  had  fooi^ne  the  responsibility  of  a  long^  series  of  meas- 
ures which  his  judgment  disapproved.  Now  at  length  he 
stood  alone.  Captivity  had  restored  to  him  the  noblest 
^  kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing  himself  in  all  his 
words  and  s^tions  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  of  the  becoming.  All  at  once  he  became  as  one  in- 
spired with  new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect  seemed 
to  be  strengthened  emd  concentrated,  his  moral  character 
io  be  at  once  elevated  and  softened.  The  insolence  of  the 
conquerors  spared  nothing,  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriarchal  dominion* 
The  prisoner  was  dragged  through  Edinburgh  in  triumph. 
He  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of 
that  stately  street  which,  overshadowed  by  dark  and  gi- 
gantic piles  of  stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to  the 
castle.  Before  him  marched  the  hangman,  bearing  the 
ghastly  instrument  which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quarter- 
ing block.  The  victorious  party  had  not  forgotten  that, 
thirty-five  years  before,  this  time^  the  father^  of  Argyle  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  &ction  which  put  Montrose  to 
death.  Before  that  evaxit  the  houses  of  Graham  and 
Campbell  had  borne  no  love  to  each  other ;  and  they  had 
ever  since  been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
prisoner  should  {)assv  through  the  same  gate  and  the  same 
streets  through  which  Montrose  had  bee^vled  to  the  same 
doom.  .  The  troops  who  attended  the  procession  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Claverhouse,  the  ^ercest  and  stern- 
est of  the  race  of  Giaham.  When  the  earl  reached  tiie 
castie  his  legs  WQre  puib  in  irons,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  It  had  been  determ- 
^d  not  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offense,  but  to 
put  him  to  death  under  the  sentence  pronounced  agidnst 
him  several  years  before ;  a  sentence  so  flagitiously  un*^ 
just  that  the  most  servile  and  obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad 
age  could,  not  speak  of  it  without  shame.    * 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the  High 
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Street,  nor  the  near  view  of  death,  had  power  to  disturb 
the  gentle  and.  majestic  patience  of  Afgyle.  His  forti- 
tude was  tried  by  a  still  more  severe  test.  A  paper  of 
interrogatories  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Privy 
CooncaL  He  replied  to  those  questions  to  which  he  could 
rqply  without  danger  to  any  of  his  friends,  and  refused  to 
say  more.  He  was  told  that  unless  he  returned  fuller  an- 
swers he  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  James,  who  was^ 
doubtless  sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots,  sent  down  to  Edinburgh 
positive  orders  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  could 
wring  out  of  the  traitor  information  against  all  who  hfid 
been  concerned  in  the  treason.  But  menaces  were  vain. 
With  torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect,  Maio  Gal- 
ium More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than  of  his  poor  clans- 
men. "  I  was  busy  this  day,"  he  wrote  from  his  cell, 
<<  treating  for  them,  and  in  some  hopes ;  but  this  evening 
orders  came  that  I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday ; 
and  I  am  tq  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  not  all  ques- 
tions upon  oath.     Yet  I  hope  Qod  shall  support' me."* 

The  torture  was  not  inflieted.  Perhaps  the  ^  magna- 
nimity of  the  victim  had  moved  the  conquerors  to  unwont- 
ed compassicm.  He  himself  remarked  that  at  first  they 
had  been  very  har$h  to  him,  but  they  aooa  began  to  treat 
him  with  respect  and  kindness.  God,  he  said,  had  melted 
their  hearts.  It  is  certain  th^t  he  did  not,  to  save  him- 
self from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  betray  any 
of  his  friends.  On  the  last  morning  of  his  life  he  wrote 
these  words :  <<  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage. 
I  thank  God  he  hath  supported  me  wonderfully." 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph ;  a  short  poem,  full  of 
meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and  not 
ootitemptible  in  versification.  In  this  little  piece  he  com- 
plained that,  though  his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed 
his  death,  his  friends  had  been  still  more  cruel.  A  com- 
ment on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which 
he  addres£(^  tq  a  lady  residing  in  Holland.  She  had  fur- 
nished him  witii  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  expedition, 
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and  he  thought  her  entitled  td  a  fall  explanation  of  the 
oauses  which  had  led  to  his  failure.  He  acquitted  his  co- 
adjutors of  treachery,  but  described  their  folly,  their  ig- 
norance, and  their  factious  perverseness,  in  terms  which 
their  own  testimony  has  since  proved  to  have  been  xichly 
deserved.  He  afterward  doubted  whether  he  had  not  used 
langu9ge  too  severe  to  become  a  dying  Christian,  and,  in 
a  separate  paper^  bogged  his  &iend  to  suppress  what  he 
had  said  of  thesq  men:  "  Only  this  I  must  acknowledge," 
he  mildly  added ;  "  they  were  no^  governable," 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed  in  devo- 
tion, and  in  affectionate  intercourse  with  some  members 
of  his  family.  He  professed  no  repentance  on  account  of 
his  last  enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
former  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  government.  He  had,  he  said,  been  justly  punished. 
One  who  had  so  long  been  guilty  of  qowardice  and  dis- 
simulation was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  the  State  and  Church ;  yet  the  cause,  he  frequent- 
ly ^repeated,  was  the  cause  of  God,  and  would  assuredly 
triumph.  "I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  take  on  myself  to  be  a 
prophet ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly."  It  is  not  strange 
that  some  zealous  Presbyterians  should  have  laid  up  his 
saying  in  their  hearts,  and  should,  at  a  later  period,  have 
attributed  it  to  divine  inspiration. 

So  effectually  had  religious  fdth  and  hope,  co-operating 
with  natural  courage  and  equanimity,  composed  his  spir- 
its, that,  on  the  ,very  day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined 
with  appetite,  conversed  with  gayety  at  table,  and,  after 
his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take  a  short 
slumber,  in  order  that  his  body  and  mind  might  be  in  full 
vigor  when  he  should  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  had  probably  been  bred 
a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  seduced  by  interest  to  join 
in  oppressing  the  Church  of  which  he  had  onco  been  a 
member,  came  to  the  cattle  with  a  message  firom  his 
brethren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  earl.     It  was 
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answered  that  the  earl  was  asleep.  The  privy  counselor 
thought  that  this,  was  ia  subterfuge,  €Uid  insisted  on  enter- 
ing. The  door  of  the  oell  was  softly  opened ;  and  there 
lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the  placid 
sleep  of  infancy.  The  eouscience  of  the  renegade  smote 
him.  He  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  bis  fam- 
ily who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 
His  kinswoman,  alarmed  by  his  looks  and  grosuis,  thought 
that  he  had  been  taken  sick  with  sudden  illness,  and  begged 
him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  <<  No,  no,"  he  said,  <<  that ' 
will  do  me  no  good."  She  prayed  him  to  tell,  her  what  had 
disturbed  him.  "I  have  been,"  he  said,  *<in  Argyle's 
jHrison.  I  have  seen  him  within  an  hour  of  eternity,  sleep- 
ing as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did. .    But  as  for  me—" 

And  now  the  earl  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  what  was  yet  .to  be  endured.  He  was 
first  brought  down  the  High  Street  to  the  Council  House, 
where  he  was  to  remain  during  the  short  interval  which 
was  still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  During  that  in- 
terval he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  to  his  wife. 
<<  Dear  heart,  God  is  unchangeable.  He  hath  always 
been  good  and  gracious  to  me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.  For- 
give me  all  my  faults ;  and  now  cornfort  thyself  in  him, 
in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to.be  found.  The  Lord  be 
with  thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest.     Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House.  The  di- 
vines who  attended  the  prisoner  were  not  of  his  own  per- 
suasion ;  but  he  listened  to  them  with  civility,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  caution  their  flocks  against  those  doctrines 
which  all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning.  He 
mounted  the  scaflbld,  where  the  rude  old  guillotine  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed 
the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phra- 
seology of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 
His  enemies,  he  said,  be  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  for- 
given.   Only  a  single  acrimonious  expression  escaped  him 
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One  of.tlie  Episcopal  clergymen  wha  f^ttended  him  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  My  lord  dies  a  Protestant-"  "  Yes,"  said  the  earl,  step- 
ping  forward,  "  and  n)ot  only  a  Protestant^  but  with  a 
heart-hatred  of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  ail  srq)er8tition." 
jHe  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their  hands  some 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife  and  ,4)hildren,  kneeled 
down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  prayed  for  a  little  space, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  head  of  Mon- 
trose had  formerly  decayed.'*^^ 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though  not  blame- 
less Rumbold,  was  already  on  the  West  Fart  of  Edin^ 
burgh.  Surrounded  by  factious  and  cowardly  associates^ 
he  had,  through  the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like 
a  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had 
in  council  strenuously  supported  the  authority  of  Argyle, 
and  had  in  the  field  been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intre* 
pidity.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set  upon 
by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended  himself  desperately, 
and  would  have  cut  his  way  through  them  had  not  they 
ham-stringed  his  horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh 
mortally  wounded.  The  wish  of  the  government  was 
that  he  should  be  executed  in  England ;  but  he  was  so 
near  death  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged  in  Scotland,  h^ 
could  not  be  hanged  at  all ;  and  the  {Measure  of  hanging 
him  was  one  which  the  conquerors  could  not  bear  to  fore- 
go. It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
show  much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief 

*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  history-  of  Argyle^s  expedition 
ar&  sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  waB,an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related,  and  Wod 
row,  who  had  access  to  materials  of  the  greatest  value,  an^ong  which  were 
the  earl*8  own  papers.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Argyle  and  Hume,  I  tiave  no  doubt  that  Argyle's  nanrative  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

See,  also,  Burnet,  i,  631,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson,  published  by  Dr.  Mao 
One.  The  aqcount  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the 
Second  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  composed  by  a  Jacobite  who  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  map  of  the  seat  of  war. 
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of  the  Ryo  House.  Plot,  and  who  wets  the  owner  of  the 
building  from  which  that  plot  took  its  name ;  but  the  ki- 
solenoe  with  which  they  treated  the  dying  man  seems  to 
our  more  humane  age .  almost  inoredible.  One  of  th4 
Scotch  .privy  counselors  told  him  that  he  was  a  confound- 
ed villain.  "  I  am  at  pe>aee  with  Grod,"  answered  Rum- 
bold,  calmly ;  "  how,  then,  can  I  be  confounded  ?^' 

H^  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  within  a.  few  hours,  near  the  6ity 
crops  in  the  High  Street..  Though  unable  to  stand  with- 
out the  support  of  two  men,  he  maintained  his  fortitude 
to  the  last,  and  under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice 
ag^st  popery  and  tyrfiinny  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend,  he  said,  to  limited 
monarchy ;  but  he  never  would  believe  that  Providence 
had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled  to  be  rid- 
den. "  I  desire,"  he  cried,  <<  to  bless  and  magnify  God's 
holy  nanle  jEbr  this,  that  I  stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong 
that  I  have  done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  ah  evil 
day.  If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this  quar- 
rel I  would  venture  "them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at. his  execution  ha  spoke  of  as-- 
sassination  with  the  abhorrence  which  became  a  good 
Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  He  bad  never,  he  protest- 
ed, on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  harbored  the  thought  of 
committing  such  villainy ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  in 
conversation  with  his  fellow-conspirators  he  had  mentioned 
his  own  house  as  a  place  where  the  king  and  the  duko 
might  with  advantage  be  attacked,  and  that  much  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  though  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined. It  may  at  first  sight  seem  that  this  acknowl- 
edgment is  inconsistent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with  horror  ;  but  the  truth 
appears  to  be  that  he  was  imposed  upon  l)y  a  distinction 
which  deluded  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  have  put  poison  into  the  food  of  the 
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two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their  sleep ;  but  to 
make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  Guards 
which  surrounded  the  royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword- 
cuts  and  pistol-shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying 
or  of  being  «Iain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military  op- 
eration. Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  among  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  war.  Every  old  soldier,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead,  bad  been  engaged  in  such  ^enterprises.  If  in 
the  skirmish  the  king  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by  fair 
fighting  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  thff  same  reason- 
ing was  employed,  after  the  Revolution,  by  James  him- 
self and  by  his  most  gallant  and  devoted  followers,  to  just- 
ify a  wicked  attempt  on  the  life  of  William  ^the  Third. 
A  band  of  Jacobites  was  commissioned  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  winter-quarters.  The  meaning  latent 
under  this  specious  phrase  was  that  the  prince's  throat 
was  to  be  cut  as  he  went  in  his  coach  from  Richmond  to 
Kensington.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  fallacies,  the 
dregs  of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  have  had  power 
to  seduce'  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
into  a  crinxe  on  which  divine  and  human  laws  have  justly 
set  a  peculiar  note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross 
to  delude  minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hours,  left  a  dy- 
ing testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  gallant  Englishman. 
"  Poor  Rumbold  was  a  great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave 
man,  and  died  Christianly."'! 

•  Wodrow,  III.,  IX.,  10;  Western  Martyrology;  Burnet,  i.,  633;  Fox's 
History,  Appendix,  iv«  I  can  find  bo  way  except  that  indicated  in  the  text 
of  i^econciling  Rambold's  denial  that  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind  the 
thought  of  assassination  with  his  confession  that  he  had  himself  mentioned 
his  own  house  as  a  convenient  place  for  an  attack  on  the  royal  brothers. 
The  distinction  which  I  sappose  him  to  have  taken  was  taken  by  another 
Bye  House  conspirator,  who  was,  Hke  him,  an  old  seldidr  6f  the  Common 
wealth,  Captain  Walcot.  On  Walcot's  trial.  West,  the  witness  for  the  crown, 
■aid,  "  Captain,  you  did  agree  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight  the 
Guards."  "  What,  then,  was  the  reason,"  asked  Chief  Justice  Pemberton, 
"  that  he  would  not  kill  the  king  ?"  «*  He  said,"  answered  West,  "  that  it 
was  a  base  thing  to  kill  a  naked  man,  and  he  would  not  do  it." 

t  Wodrow,  in.,  ix.,  9. 
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Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of  death  as  either 
Argyle  or  Rumbold ;  but  his  end  did  not,  like  theirs,  ed- 
ify pious  minds.  Though  political  sympathy  had  drawn 
him  toward  the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy 
^th  themji  and  was,  indeed,  regarded  by  them  as  little 
better  than  an  atheist.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of. 
the  Whigs  which  fought  for  models  rather  among  the  pa- 
triots of  Greece  and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets  and 
judges  of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with 
a  small  penknife ;  but,  though  he'  gave  himself  several 
wounds,  none  of  them  proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength 
enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interrogated  by  the  king, 
but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind  to  save  himself  by  in- 
forming against  others.  ^  A  story  was  current  among  the 
Whigs  that  the  king  said,  "  You  had  better  be  frank  with 
me,  Mr.  Ayloffe,  You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you."  Then,  it  was  rumored,  the  captive  broke 
his  sullen  silence,  and  answered,  "It  may  be  in  your  pow- 
er, but  it  is  not  in  your  nature.'*  He  was  executed  un* 
der  his  old  outlawry  before  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and 
died  with  stoical  composure.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was 
mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyleshire.  Many 
of  the  Campbells  were  hanged  without  a  trial  by  Athol ; 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  taking  more  lives.  The  country  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles  round  Inverary  was  wasted.  Houses  were 
burned,  the  stones  of  mills  broken  to  pieces,  fruit-trees 
cut  down,  "and  the  very  roots  seared  with  ^re.  The  nets 
and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means  byv  which  many  inhab- 
itants of  the  coast  subsisted,  were  destroyed.  More  than 
three  hundred  rebels  and  malcontents  were  transported  to 
the  colonies.     Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  to  mu- 

*  Wade's  Narrative,  Harl.  MS.,  6845 ;  Bamet,  i.,  634 ;  Citters'ii  Dispatch 

^Oct.30 
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tilation.  On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  cut 
off  the  ears- of  thirty-five  prisoners.  Several  won^en  were 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  after  being  first  branded  in,  the 
cheek,  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in  contemplation  to 
obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  proscribing  the  name  of  Camp- 
belly  as  the  name  of  Mac  Gregor  had  been  proscribed  eighty 
years  before.*  - 

Argyle's  expediticm  appears  to  have  produced  little  sen- 
sation in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  tidings  of  bis  land- 
ing reached  London  just  before  tbe  English  Parliament 
met.  The  king  mentioned  the  news  &om  the  throne, 
and  the  houses  assured  him  that  they  would  stand  by  him 
agEiinst  every  enemy.  Nothing  more  was  required  of  them. 
Over  Scotland  they  had  no  authority;  and  a  war  of  which 
the  theater  was  so  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  &om  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen,  excited  only  a 
languid  interest  in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's 
army,  England  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  more 
forinidable  invader  had  landed  on  her  own  shores.  It  had 
been  agreed  among,  the  refugees  that  Monmouth  should 
sail  from  Holland  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
He  had  deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time,  probably  in 
the  hope  that  most  of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  the  island 
would  be  moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  we^r  broke  out  in 
the  Highlands,  and  that  he  should  find  no  force  ready  to ' 
oppose  him,  ,  When  at  length  he  was  desirous  to  proceed, 
the  wind  had  become  adverse  and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel,  a  contest 
was  going  oh  among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The  States- 
Generalv  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  on  one  side,  the 
magistracy  and  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States-General  a  list  of 
the  refug(3es  Whose  residence  in  the  United  Provinces 
caused  uneasiness  to  his.  master.     The  States-General, 

•  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  4,  and  III.,  ix.,  10.  Wodrow  gives  from  the  Acts  of 
Coancil  the  namea  of  all  the  prisoners  who  were  transported,  matilated,  or 
branded. 
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anxious  to  grant  every  reasonable  request,  which  J^raes 
oould  make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provi|;ioi4l  authori-* 
ties.  The  provincial  authorities  sent  copies  to  the  munic- 
ipal authorities.  The  magistrates  of  all  the  towns  were 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  might  prevent  the  pro- 
scribed Whigs  from  molesting  the  English  governmeint. 
In  general,  those  directions  were  obeyed.  At  Rotterdam 
in  particular,  where  the  influence  of  William  was  all  pow- 
erful, such  activity  w-as  diown  as  called  forth  warm  ao^ 
knowledgments  from  James.  But  Amsterdam'  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  emigrants  ;^  and  the  governing  body  of 
Ai?isterdam  Would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  of 
nothing.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  city,  who  was  hin^self  ia- 
daily  communication  with  Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  fincj  a  single  one  of  the  ref-* 
ugees ;  and  ydth  this  excuse  the*  federal  government  was 
forced  to  be  content.  The  truth  was,  that  the  English 
exile3  were  as  well  knoM^  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  .much 
stared  at  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese.*.  . 
A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received  orders  from  his  court 
to  request  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  master's  throne,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  the 

*  Skelton's  letter  is  dated  the  WUt  of  May,  1686.  It  will  be  found,  tot 
gether  with  a  letter  of  the  Schout  or  High  Bailiff  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  little 
volume  published  a  few  months  later,  and  entitled  "Histoire  des  Ev^nemens 
Tragiques  d'Anglteterre."  The  documents  inserted  in  that  work  are,  as  for 
as  I  have  examined  them,  given  exactly  from  the  Dutch  archives,  except  that 
Skelton's  French,  which  was  not  the  purest,  is  slightly  corrected.  See,  also. 
Grey's  Narrative.  ^ 

Goodenough,  on  his  examination  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  said, '' TK^ 
Schout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  particular  friend  t6  this  last  design." — Lantdowne 
MS.,  1152. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who  represent  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  an  accomplice  in  Monmouth's  enterprise.  The  circumstance  on 
which  they  chiefly  rely  is  that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  no  effect- 
ual steps  for  preventing  the  expedition  from  sailing.  This  circuinstance  is, 
in  truth,  the  strongest  proof  that  the  expedition  Was  not  fovored  by  William. 
No  person,  not  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institutions  and  politics  of  Hoi 
land,  would  hold  the  stadtholder  answerable  for  the  ph>ceeding6  of  the 
heads  of  the  Loevestein  party. 

Ll 
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service  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be^-sent  to  Great 
Britain  without  delay.  He  applied  to  the  Prince-  of  Or- 
ange, and  the  prince  undertook  to  manage  the  matter, 
but  predicted  that  Amsterdam  would  raise  some  difficulty. 
The  prediction  proved  correct.  ^  The  deputies  of  Amster- 
dam refused  to.  consent,  and  succeeded  in  causing  some 
delay.  But  the  question  was  not  one  of  those  on  which, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  republic,  a  single  city  could  pre- 
vent the  wish  of  the  majority  from  being  carried  into  ef- 
feet.  The  influence  of  William  prevailed,  and  the  troops 
were  embarked  with  great  expedition.* 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  himself,  not,  in- 
deed, very  judiciously  or  temperately,  to  stop  the  ships 
which  the  English  refugees  had  fitted  out.  He  expostu- 
lated in  warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 
The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had  already  enabled 
one  band  of  rebels  to  invade  Britain;  for  a  second  error 
of  the  same  kind  there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  that  a  large  vessel,  named  the  Helderen- 
bergh,  might  be  detained.  It  was  pretended  that  this 
vessel  was  bound  for  the  Canaries ;  but,  in  truth,  she  had 
been  freighted  by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six  guns,  and 
was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty  of  trade  and  nav- 
igation was  not  to  be  restrained  for  light  reasons,  and 
that  the  Held ercnbergh  could  not  bo  stopped  without  an 
order  from  the  States-General.  Skelton,  whose  uniform 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
now.  had  recourse  to  the  States-General.  The  States- 
General  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  the  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  pretended  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  na- 
val force  in  the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Hel- 
derenbergh,  and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail  unmolested.! 

•  Avaux  Neg.,  June  ^^,  -«j',  J  J,  1685 ;  Letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Lord  Rochester,  Jone  9,  1G85. 

t  Citters,  June  j**^;  June  ^§,  1^85.  The  correspondence  of  Skelton  wi:h 
thi/  SUites-GeneraJ  and  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  is  in  the  archivps 
at  the  Hague.  Some  pieces  will' be  found  in  the  Evdnemens  Tragiquea 
d*Angleterre.    See,  also,  Dumet,  i.,  640. 
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The  weather  was  bad,  the  voyage  was  long,  and  sev- 
eral English  men-of-war  w^re  cruising  in  the  Channel ; 
but  Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As 
he  passed  by  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the  refu- 
gees named  Thomas  Dare.  This  man,  though  of  low 
mind  and  manners,  had  great  Influence  at  Taunton.  He 
was  directed  to  hasten  thither  across  the  country,  and  to 
apprise  his  friends  that  Monmouth  would  soon  be  on  En- 
glish ground.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  Helderen- 
bergh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  appeared  off 
the  port  of  Lyme.  That  town  id  a  small  knot  of  steep 
and  narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a  coast  .wild,  rocky,  and  beat- 
en by  a  stormy  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  remark*- 
able  for  a  pier,  which,  in  the  days^of  the  Plantagenets, 
had  been  constructed  of  stones  unhewn  and  uncemented; 
This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  in- 
closed the  only  haven  where,  in  a  spabe  of  many  miles, 
the  fisherman  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the 
Channel.  '^ 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign  built  and 
without  colors,  perplexed  the  inhabitants  of  Lyme ;  and 
the  uneasiness  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  who  had^goiie  on  board  according  to 
usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's  people  repaired  to  the 
difis,  and  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no  so- 
lution of  the  mystery.  At  length  seven  boats  put  off  from 
the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels  and  rowed  to  the  shore. 
From  these  boats  landed  about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and 
appointed.  Among  them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletch- 
er, Ferguson,  Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. f 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore,  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  the  friends  of  lib- 

*  Wade's  confession  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers;  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
t  See  Bayse's  evidence  against  Monmouth  and  Fletcher  in  the  Collection 
of  State  Trials. 
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arty  and  pure  religion  froni  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  im- 
plored the  divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by 
land.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his  men  over  th3 
xjliffe  into  the  town. 

>  As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader  and  for 
what  purpose  the  expedition  oame,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
populace  burst  through  all  restraints.  The  little  town 
.  was  in  an  uproar  with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shout- 
ing <<  A  Monmouth !  a  Monmouth  !  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion V^  Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  adventurers,  a  blue 
flag,  was  s^t  up  in  the  market-place.  The  military  stores 
were  deposited  in  the  town  haU ;  and  a  declaration,  set- 
ting forth  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  read  from  the 
Cross.* 

T)iis  declaration,  the  master-piepe  of  Ferguson^s  genius, 
was  not  a  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought  to  be  put  forth 
by  a  leader  drawing  the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause, 
but  a  libel  of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage.! It  contained,  undoubtedly,  many  just  charges 
against  the  government ;  but  these  charges  were  set  forth 
in  the  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  patnphlet ;  and 
Inin^ed  with  them  were  other  charges  of  which  the  whole 
disgrace  falls  upon  those,  who  made  them.  The  Bake  of 
York,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  had  burned  down  Lon- 
don, had  strangled  Godfrey,  had  cut  the  throat  of  Essex, 
and  had  poisoned  the  late  king.  On  account  of  those  vil- 
lainous and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly: of  that  execra- 
Ue  fact,  the  late' horrible  and  barbarous  parricide— such 
was-  the  copiousness  and  such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson's 
dictk)n-^ames  was  declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy, 
a  tyrant,  d  n^urderer,  and  a  usurper.  No  treaty  should 
be  made  with  him.  The  sword  should  not  be  sheathed 
till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  trai- 


^  *  Joomals  of  the  Hoaae  of  Commoiu,  Joim  13,  16S5r<  Harl.  MS.,  6S4ji 
LaiMdowne  MS.,  1152. 

t  Burnet,  i.,  641 ;  Goodenoogb's  coofefttion  in  Lansdowne  MS.,  1 152.  Cop. 
ipt  pf  the  declaration,  as  originallj  printed,  are  very  rare,  but  there  is  one 
at  the  British  Museum. 
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tor.  The  government  shoold  be  settled  on'prinoiplea  &- 
vorable  to  liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  he  toler- 
ated. The  forfeited  charters  should  be  restored.  P^lia^ 
ments  ^lould  be  held  annually,  and  should  no  longer  be 
prorogued  or  dissolved  by  royal  caprice.  The  only  stand  •- 
ing  /orce  should  be  the  militia.  The  mihti^  should  be 
commanded  by  the  sherifis,  and  the  sherifis  should  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Finally,  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood,  King  of  England, 
but  that,  for  the  present,  he  waved  his  claims,  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  desired  ^(Cl)^^fi^;^sifl^d^ 
only  as  the  captain  general  of  the  Englj 
arms  against  tyranny  and  popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to 
forth,  it  .was  not  unskillfuUy  framed  for 
stimulating  the  passions  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  west  the 
effect  was  great.  The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of 
England  were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  Tories  ;  but 
the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  pecwantS)  and 
the  artisans,  were  generally  animated  by  the  old  Bound* 
head  spirit  Many  of  them  were  Dissenters,  and  had  been 
goaded  by  petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit  for  desperate 
enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred 
popery  and  adored  Monmouth.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
them.  His  progress  through  Somersetshire  and  Devon^ 
ehire  in  the  summer  of.  1680  waa  still  fresh  in  the  meto- 
ory  of  all  men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  sumptuously 
entertained  by  Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleat  Hall,  then, 
and.  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent  country  house  in 
England.  From  Longleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were 
lined  with  shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn 
with  boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitude,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  and  touch  their  favorite,  broke  down  the  pal- 
ings of  parks,  and  besieged  the  mansions  where  he  was 
feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of 
five  thousand  borsemen.     At  Exeter  all  Devonshire  had 
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been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One  striking  part 
of  the  show  was  a  company  of  nine  hundred  young  men, 
who,  clad  in  a  white  uniform,  marched  before  him  into  the 
city.^  The  turn  of  fortune  which  had  alienated  the  gen- 
try from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  common 
people.  To  them  he  was  still  the  good  duke,  the  Protest- 
ant duke,  the  rightful  heir  whom  a  yile  conspiracy  kept  out 
of  his  own.  They  (iame  to  his  standard  in  crowds.  All  the 
clerks  whpm  he  could  employ  were  too  few  to  take  down 
the  names  of  the  recruits.  Before  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  English  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with  forty  horse- 
men of  no  vei'y  martial  appearance,  and  brought  encour- 
aging intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Som- 
ersetshire,    As  yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well,  f 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Bridport  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents. On  the  thirteenth  of  June  the  red  regiment  of 
Dorsetshire  militia  came  pouring  into  that  town.  The 
Somersetshire,  or  yellow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  William 
Portman,  a  Tory  gentlemcm  of  great  note,  was  colonel, 
was  expected  to  arrive  ou  the  following  da^4  The  duke 
determiiled  to  strike  an  immediate  blow.  -A  detachment 
of  his  troop?  was  preparing'  to  march  to  Bridport,  when  a 
disastrous  event  threw  the  whole  camp  into  confusion. 

:  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had-  been  appointed  to  command 
the  cavalry  under  Grey.  Fletcher. was  ill  mounted ;  and, 
indeed,  there  were  f&w  chargers  in  the  camp  which  had 
not  been  taken  from  the  plow.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency  of  the  case  war- 
ranted him  in  borrowing,  without  asking  permission,  a  fine 
horse  belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this  liberty,  and 
assailed  Fletcher  with  gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his 
temper  better  than  any  who  knew  him  expected.  At  last 
Dare,  presuming  on  the  patience  with  which  his  insolence 

*  Historical  Accotuit  of  the  Life  and  magQanimoas  ActiooB  of  the  most  H- 
luitrious  Protestant  Prince  James,  Doke  of  Monmouth,  1683. 
t  Wade's  Confession,  Hardwicke  Papen ;  Axe  Papers ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845 
t  HarL  MS.,  6845.      ^ 
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was  endured,  ventured  to  shake  a  switch  aj;  the  high-born 
and  high-spirited  Scbt.  Fletcher's  blood  boiled.  He  drew 
a  pistol  and.  shot  Dare  dead.  Such  sudden  aiid  violent 
revenge  would  not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Scotland; 
where  the  law  had  always  been  weak.;  where  he  who  did 
not  right  himself  by  the  strong,  hand  was  not  likely  to  be 
righted  at  all ;  and  where,  consequently,  human  life  was 
held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  gqverned  provinces 
of  Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
were  not  accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used  and  blood 
spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or  a  gesture,  except  in 
duel  between  gentlemen  with  equal  arms.  There  was  a 
general  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had  mur- 
dered an  Englishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist  the 
clamor.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst  of  rage  h^d 
cqpent  itself^  was  overwhelmed  With  ifemorse  and  sorrow, 
took  refuge  on  board  of  the  Helderenbeirgh,  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought 
bravely  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.'^ 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of-  a  man  of 
parts  and  energy,  who  knew  something  of  war,  was  not 
easily  to  be  repaired.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied 
by  Wade,  marched  with  about  five  hundred  men  to  at- 
tack Bridport.  A  confused  and  indecisive  actbn  took 
place,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  when  two  bands  of  plow- 
men, officered  by  country  gentlemen  and  barristers,  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  For  a  time  Monmouth's  men 
drove  the  militia  before  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a 
stand,  and  I^Ionmouth's  men  retreated  in  some  confusion. 
Grey  and  his  cavalry  never  stopped  till  they  were  safe  at 
Lyme  again ;  but  Wade  r^ied  the  infeuitry,  and  brought 
them  off  in  good  order,  f 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against  Grey,  and  some  of 
the  adveilturers  pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  severe  course. 

*  Buyse^s  evidence  in  the  CoUectiph  of  State  Trinls;  Burnet,  i.,  G12;  Fer- 
guson's MS.,  quoted  by  Eachard.  " 
t  London  Gazette,  June  18,  1685 ;  Wade's  Oonfetsion,  Hardvncke  Papers. 
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Moiimouth,  however,  would  not  listen  tothis  advice.  His 
lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  good  na* 
ture^  which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to  weaknesa 
Others  haVe  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  harsh- 
ly with  the  only  peer  who  served  in  his  army.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  ih^  duke,  who,  though  not  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much  better 
than  the  preachers  and  lawyejs  who  were  always  obtrud- 
ing their  advice  on  him,  meide.  allowances  which  people  al- 
together inexpert  in  military  affairs  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing. In.  justice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  task  which,  throughout  this 
campaign,  was  assigned  to  Grey,  was  one^  which,  if  he  had 
been  the  boldest  and  most  skillful  of  soldiers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is  notorious  that 
a  horse  soldier  reqpiifes  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier, 
and  that  the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training  than  his 
rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a  raw  infantfy  which 
has  enthusiasm  and  animal  courage,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  helpless  than  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting  of  yeomen  and 
tradesmen  mounted  on  cart-horses  and  post-horses ;  and 
such  was  the  cavalry  whicJh  Grey  commanded.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  his  men  did  not  stand  fire  with  resolution^ 
not  that  they  did  not  use  th6ir  weapons  with  vigor,  but 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and  drill- 
ing went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the  news  of  the  insur- 
rection had  spread  fast  and  wide.  On  the  evening  on  which 
the  duke  landed,  Gregory  Alford,  mayor  of  Lyme,  a  zeal- 
ous Tory,  and  a  most  bitter  persecutor  of  Nonconformists, 
sent  off  his  servants  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for 
the  west.  Late  at  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton,  and 
thence  dispatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to  London  with  the 
ill  tidings.*  He  then  pushed  on  to  Exeter,  where  he 
found  Christopher  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle.     This  noble- 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jane  13,  1685. 
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man,  the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restc^er  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  and  was 
then  holding  a  muster  of  militia.  Four  thousand  men  of 
the  train-bands  were  actually  assembled  under  his  ppm- 
mand.  Hje  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force, 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellion.  He 
therefore  marched  toward  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  lie  found  the  insurgents 
drawn  up  there  to  encounter  him.  They  presented  a  res- 
olute front.  Four  field-pieces  were  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges  which  on  each  side  over- 
hung the  narrow  lanes  were  lined  with  niusketeers.  Al- 
bemarle, however^  was  less  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of 
the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own 
ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth's  popularity  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  Devonshire,  that,  if  once  the  train-bands 
had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known  face  and  figure,  they 
would  probably  have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great  superiority 
of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  The  retreat  soon 
became  a  rout.  The  whole  country  was  strewn  With  the 
arms  and  uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away  ; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vig(»r,  he 
would  probably  have  taken  Exeter  without  a  blow.  But 
he  was  satisfi^ed  with  the  advantage  which  he  hcul  gained, 
and  thought  it  desirable  that  his  recruits  should  he  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in.  any  hazardous  serv- 
ice. He  therefore  marched  toward  Taunton^  where  he 
arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  exactly  a^  week  after 
his  landiog.'^t' 

The  court  and  the  Parliament  had  been  greatly  moved 
by  the  news  from  the  west.  At  five  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  June,  the  king  Had  received 
the  letter  which  the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  dispatched  from 

*  Wade's  Confession ;  FergnsonMS.;  Axe  Papers,  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  Old- 
tulxon,  701,  702.  Oldnoizon,  who  was  thM  a  boj,  lived  Torj  near  tiie  scene 
of  these  events. 
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Honiton-  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly  called  togeth- 
er. Orders  were  given  that  the  strength  of  every  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  of  every  troop  of  cavalry  should  be 
increased.  Commissions  were  issued  for  the  levying  of 
new  regiments.  Alford's  communication  was  laid  before 
the  Lords,  and  its  substance  was  communicated  to  the 
Commons  by  a  message.  The  Commoiys  examined  the 
couriers  who  had  arrived  from  the  west,  and  instantly  or- 
dered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth  of 
high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted,  assuring  the  king 
-that  both  his  peers  and  his  people  were  determined  to  stand 
by  him  with  life  and  fortune  against  all  his  enemies.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  houses  they  ordered  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hangknan,  and  pass- 
ed the  bill  of  attainder  through  all  its  stages.  That  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  same  day,  and  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  pounds  was  promised  for  the  apprehension 
of  Monmouth.* 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  so  notorious  that  the  bill  of  attainder  became 
a  law  with  only  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from  one  or 
two  peers,  and  has  seldom  been  censured  even  by  Whig 
historians ;  yet  when  we  consider  how  important  it  is  that 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  should  be  kept  distincty 
how  important  it  is  that  common  fame,  however  strong 
and  general,  should  not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of 
guilt,  how  -important  it  is  to  maintain  the  rule  that  no 
man  shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  opportutdty 
of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and  speedily  breaches 
in  great  principles,  when  once  made,  ^are  widened,  we  shall 
probably  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  .  Neither  house 
had  before  it  any  thing  which  even  so  corrupt  a  judge  as 
Jeffreys  could  have  directed  a  jury  to  consider  as  proof  of 
Monmouth's  crime.  The  messengers  examined  by  the 
Commdns  were  not  on  oath,  and  mi^ht  therefore  have  re- 

*  London  Gazette,  June  Id,  1685 ;  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Jane 
13  and  15 ;  Dutch  Dispatch,  June  |}. 
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laied  mere  fiotions  without  inourring  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury. .  The  Lords,  who  might  have  administered  an  oath, 
appear  not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have  had 
no  evidence  before  them  except  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  .of 
Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  no  evidence  at 
all.  Extreme  danger,  ii  is  true,  justifies  extreme  reme- 
dies ;  but  the  act  of  attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could 
not  operate  till  all  danger  was  over,  and  which  would  be- 
come superfluous  at  the  very  moment  at  whi<5h  it  ceased 
to  be  null.  While  Monmouth  was  in  arms  it  was  im- 
possible to  execute  him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and 
taken,  there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty  in  try- 
ing him.  It  was  afterward  remembered  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstanoe  that,  among  the. zealous  Tories  who  went  up 
with  the  bill  firom  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Northum- 
berland.^ This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had  occasion 
to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and  then  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  acts  of  attainder  are  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty  in  this  hour 
of  peril.  The  Commons  authorized  the  king  to  raise  an 
extraordinary  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
his  present  necessities,  and,  that  he  might  have  no  diifi- 
oulty  in  finding  the  money,  proceeded  to  devise  new  im- 
posts. The  schetne  of  taxing  houses  lately  built  in  the 
capital  was  revived  and  strenuously  supported  by  the  coun-. 
try  gentlemen.  It  was  resolved,  not  only  that  such  hous- 
es should  be  taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should^  be  brought,  in 
prohibiting  the  laying  of  any  new  foundations  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  The  resolution,  however,  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  Powerful  men  who  had  land  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  who  hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise 
on  their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against  the 
project.  It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the  details  would  be 
a  work  of  time ;  and  the  king's  wants  were  so  ^pressing 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  quicken  the  movements 

*  Oldinixon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  carried  np  the  bill.    It  wm 
carried  np,  at  appears  from  the  Joomols,  by  Lord  Ancram. 
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of  the  House  by  a  gentle  exhoilation  to  speed.  The  plan 
of  taxing  boildingis  was  therefore  relinquished,  and  new 
duties  were  imposed  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign 
silks,  linens,  and  spirits.^ 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to  introduce 
what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's 
person  and  government.  They  proposed  that  it  should  be 
high  treason  te  say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  ut^ 
ter  any  words  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  government 
of  the  sovereign  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  make  any 
motion  in  Parliament  for  changing  the  order  of  succession. 
Some  of  these  provisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm. 
The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to 
rally,  and  found  themselves  re«enlbrced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  moderate  and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it 
Was  said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  an  honest  man. 
They  may  eaaly  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave.  What  was 
spoken  metaphorically  may  be  apprehended  literally.  What 
was  spoken  ludicrously  may  be  apprehended  seriously.  A 
particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis,  may  miake  the 
whole  differaioe  between  guilt  and  innocence.  The  Savior 
of  mankind  himself,  in  Whose  blameless  life  malice  could 
find  no  act  to  impeach,  had  been  called  in  question  for 
words  spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  syilablo 
•which  would  have  made  it  clear  that  those  were  figurative, 
and  had  thus  furnished  the  Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  un* 
der  which  the  foulest  of  adl  judicial  murders  had  been  per- 
petrated.  With  such  an  example  on  record,  who  could 
aflirm  that,  if  fnere  talk  vrete  made  a  substtotive  treason, 
the  most  loyal  subject  would  be  safe  ?  These  arguments  | 
produced  so  great  an  effect,  that  in^he  committee,  amend- 
m^its  were  introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  sever-  j 
ity  of  the  bill.  But  the  clause  which  made  it  high  trea*  , 
son  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  pr(^)09e  the  exclusion  i 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the  throne  seems  to  hav^ 
raised  no  debate  and  was  retained.  It  was,  indeed,  alto- 
gether unimportant,  except  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 

*  Gommons'  Joamali  of  Jime  17,  IS,  and  19,  16Sa;  Beretbj's  Memoin. 
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and  inexperienoe  of  the  hot-hesuled  Royalists  who  throng* 
ed  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  they  learned  the  first 
rudiments  of  legislation^  they  would  have  seen  th^t  the 
enactment  to  which  they  attached  90  much  value  would 
be  superfluous  while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  order  of  succession^  and  would  be-  repealed  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  Parliament  bent  on  changing  the  order  of 
succession.^ 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried  up  to  the 
Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The  king  had  obtained 
firom  the  Parliament  -all  the  pecuniary  assistance  that  ha 
oould  e^qpect ;  and  ha  conceived  that,  while  rebellion  was 
actually  rlEtging,  the  loyal  nobility  and  gentry  would  be  of 
more  use  in  their  counties  than  at  Westminster.  He 
therefore  hurried  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  and,  on  the 
second  of  July,  dismissed  them.  The  houses  were  not 
prorogued,  but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that  when  they 
should  reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their  business  in 
tile  exact  state  in  Which  they  had  left  it-f 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp  laws  against 
Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he  found  at  Taunton  a  re- 
ception which  might  well  encourage  him  to  hope  that  his 
enterprise  would  have  a  prosperous  issue.  Taunton,  like 
most  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that 
age,  more  important  than  at  present.  Those  towns  have 
not  indeed  declined.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer,  better  built  and  better 
peopled,  than  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but,  though 
they  have  positively  advanced,  they  have  relatively  gone 
back.  They  have  b^en  far  outstripped*  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation by  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities 
of  the  north ;  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 

*  Commons'  JoornalB,  June  19»  29,  1685 ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  8,  9 ; 
Burnet,  i.,  639.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  will  be  found  ia 
Mr.  Fox's  historical  work,  Appendix  iii.  If  Burnet's  account  be  correct,  the 
ofienses  which,  by  the  amended  bill,  were  made  punishable  only  with  civi 
incapacities,  were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 

t  Lords'  and  Commons'  Joordals,  July  2,  1685. 
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were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as  seats  of  industry. 
When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton  dt  was  an  era^ 
inently ''prosperous  place.  .  Its  markets  were  plentifully 
supplied..  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, ^e  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in  a  laiid 
flowing  -^rith  milk  arid  honey.  Nor  was  this  language 
held  only  by  pAttial  natives;  for  every  stranger  who 
climbed  the  graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned 
that  he  saw  beneath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  val- 
leys. It  was  a  country  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pas- 
tures, among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay  abundance, 
manor  houses,  cottages,  and  village  spires.  The  towns- 
men had  long  leaned  toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and 
Whig  politics.  In  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice 
defended  with  heroic  valor  by  Robert  Blake,  afterward  the 
renowned  admiral  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets 
had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  gri^nades  of  the 
Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the  resolute  gov- 
ernor had  announced  his  intention  to  put  the  garrison  on 
rations  of  horse-flesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  badi 
never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hunger,* 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had  still  continued  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege 
laid  to  their  town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised ;  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause  had  excited  so 
much  fear  and  resentment  at  Whitehall,  that,  by  a  royal 
order,  their  moat  had  been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  de- 
molished to  the  foundation.!  The  puritanical  spirit  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  height  among  them  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  dissent- 
ing clergy,  Joseph  Alleine.  Alleine  was  the  author  of  a 
tract  entitled  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  which  is  still 
popular  both  in  England  and  in  America.     From  the  jail 

*  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  History  of  Toantan. 
t  Sprat's  Trae  Account ;  Tonlmin's  History  of  Taonton. 
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to  which  he  was  icjonsigned  by  the  viotorioas  Cavaliers,  he 
addressed  to  his  loving  friends  at  Taunton  many  epistles 
breathing  the  spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame 
soon  sank  under  the,  effects, of  study,  toil,  and  persecution, 
but  his  memory  was  long  dherished  with  exceeding  love 
and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  exhorted  and  cate- 
chized.* 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years  before,  had 
manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton  against  the  Royalists, 
now  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and  af- 
fection. Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  with- 
out  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bought  the  badge  of  the 
popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the  town 
wove  colors  for  the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  particular 
was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  digni- 
ty, and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of  young  girls. 
He  received  the  gift  with  the  winning  courtesy  which  disi- 
tinguished  him.  The  lady  who  headed  the  procession  pre- 
sented him  also  with  a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He 
took  it  with  a  show  of  reverence.  <*I  come,"  he  said, 
<<  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book,  and  to  seal 
them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my  blood."  f 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  could  not  but  perceive,  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no  rising 
had  taken  place  except  in  the  counties  where  he  had  him- 
self appeared.  He  had  been  assured  by  agents,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  .derived  their  information  from  Wildman, 
that  the  whole  Whig  aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at  Lyme.  Day  labor- 
ers,, small  farmers,  shop-keepers,,  apprentices,  dissenting 
preachers,  had  flocked  to  the  rebel  camp ;  but  not  a  sin- 
gle peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a  single  member  of  th^ 

*  Life  unci  Deatii  of  Joseph  AUeiue,  1673;  Nooconfurmists'  MemoriaL 
t  Harl.  MS.,  7006 ;  Oldmixon,  702 ;  Eachard,  in.,  763. 
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House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any  esquire  of  sufficient 
note  to  have  ever  been  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  had 
joined  the  invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since  the  death 
of  Charles,  had  been  Monmouth's  evil  angel,  had  a  sug- 
gestion ready.  The  duke  heul  put  himself  into  ^  false  po- 
sition by  declining  the  royal  title.  Had  he  declared  him- 
self sovereign  of  England^  his  cause  would  have  worn  a, 
show  of  legality.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to  recon- 
cile his  Declaration  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle 
was  rightful  king»  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce himself  the  rightful  king,  and  yet  denied  that  his 
uncle  was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  iTames  fought  for  the 
only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the  throne,  and  were, 
therefore,  clearly  in  their  diity  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  reedm.  Those  who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for 
some  unknown  polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  con- 
vention not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  wonder  that 
men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune  stood  aloof  firom  an 
enterprise  which  threatened  with  destruction  that  system 
in  the  permanence  of  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
If  the  duke  would  assert  his  legitimacy  and  assume  the 
crown,  he  would  at  once  remove  this  objection.  The 
question  would  cease  to  be  a  question  between  the  old 
Constitution  and  a  new  constitution.  It  would  be  mere- 
ly k  question  of  hereditary  right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost  immediate- 
ly after  the  landing,  had  earnestly  pressed  the  duke  to  pro- 
claim himself  king ;  and  Grey  was  of  the  ssime  opinion. 
Monmouth  had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice  ;  but 
Wade  and  other  Republicans  had  been  refractory;  and 
their  chief,  with  his  usual  pliability,  had  yielded  to  their 
arguments.  At  Taunton  tihe  subject  was  revived.  Mon- 
mouth talked  in  private  with  the  dissentients,  assured 
them  that  he  saw  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  succeeded  in  extort- 
ing their  reluctant  consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  June  he  was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  of 
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Taunton.  His  followers  repeated  his  new  title  with  af- 
fectionate delight ;  but,  as  some  confusion  might  have 
arisen  if  he  bad  been  called  King  James  the  Second,  they 
commonly  used  the  strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth^; 
and  by  this  name  their  unhappy  favorite  was  often  mw 
tioned  in  the  western  counties,  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons still  living.^ 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  assumed  the 
regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  proclamations  headed  with 
his  sign  manual.  By  one  of  these  he  set  a  price  on  the 
head  of  his  rival.  Another  declared  the  Parliament  then 
sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  com- 
manded the  members  to  disperse.  The  third  forbade  the 
people  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurper.  The  fourth  pro- 
nounced Albemarle  a  traitor,  f 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclamations  to  London 
merely  as  specimens-  of  folly  and  impertinence.  They 
produced  no  effect,  except  wonder  and  contempt ;  nor  had 
Monmouth  any  rea,8on  to  think  that  the  assumption  of 
royalty  had  improved  his  position.  Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  not  to  take 
the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament  should  have  acknowledg- 
ed his  rights.  By  breaking  that  engagement  he  had  in- 
curred the  imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate  atill  stood  aloof. 
The  reasons  which  prevented  the  great  Whig  lords  and 
gentlemen  from  recognizing  him  as  their  .king  were  .at 
least  as  strong  as  those  which  had  prevented  l£em  &om 
rallying  round  him  as  their  captain  general  They  dis- 
liked indeed  the  person,  the  religion,  and  the  politics  of ' 
James ;  but  James  was  no  longer  young.  His  eldest 
daughter  wtis  justly  popular.  She  was  attached  to  the 
Reformed  faith.     She  was  married  to  a  prince  who  was 

*  Wade's  Confession;  Goodenough's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  1152 ;  Oldmix 
on,  702.  Ferguson's  denial  is  quite  undeserving  of  credit.  A  copy  of  the 
proclamation  is  in  the  Harl.  MS.,  7006. 

t  Copies  of  the  last  throe  proclamations  are  in  the  British  Moaeom.  Harl 
MS.,  7006.    The  first  1  have  never  seen ;  bat  it  is  mentioned  by  Wade. 
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■> 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent, 

to  a  prince  who  had  been  bred  in  a  republic,  and  w^ose 
sentiments  were  supposed  Ho  be  such  as  became  a  consti- 
tutional king.^  Was  it-  wise  to  inoux  the  horrors  of  civil 
wm  for  the  inere  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immedi- 
ately what  Nature  would,  without  bloodshed,  without  any 
violation  of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability,  before  many 
years  should  have  expired  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  rea- 
sons for  pulling  down  James.  But  what  reason  could  be 
given  for  setting  up  Momnouth  ?  To  exdude  a  prince 
firom  the  throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  CQurse 
agreeable  to  Whig  principles ;  but  on  no  princijde  /coold 
it  be  prc^r  to  exclude  rightful  heirs,  who  were  admitted 
to  be,  not  only  blameless,  but  eminentiy  qualified  for  the 
highest  public  trust.  That  Monmouth  was  legitimate, 
nay,  that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intelligent. men 
could  not  believe.  He  was  therefore  not  merely  a  usurp- 
er, but  a  usurper  of  the  worst  sort — an  Impostor.  If  he 
made  out  any  semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only 
by  means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest  and  sensi- 
ble persons  were  unwilling  to  see  a  fraud  which,  if  prac- 
ticed to  obtain  an  estate,  would  have  been  punished  with 
the  scourge  and  the  pillory,  rewarded  with  the  Englislv 
crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the  reahn  it  seemed  in- 
supportable that  the  bastard  of  Lucy  Walters  should  be 
set  up  high  above  the  lawful  descendants  of  the  Fitzalans 
and  De  Veres..  Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  for- 
ward must  have  se^n  that,  if  Monmouth  should  succeed 
in  overpowering  the  existing  government,  there  would  still 
remain  a  war  between  him  and  the  house  of  Orange;  a 
war  which  might  last  longer  and  produce  more  misery 
than  the  war  of  the  Roses ;  a  war  which  might  probably 
break  up  the  Protestants  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties, 
might  arm  England  and  Holland  against  each  other,  and 
might  make  both  those  countries  an  easy  prey  to  France. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the  leading  Whigs 
seems  to  have  been  that  Monmouth's  enterprise  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the  nation,  but  that, 
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on  the  whole,  his  defeat  woald  be  a  less  disasrter  than  his 
Tiotory. 

It  was  not  <mly  by  tiie  inaction  of  the  Whig  aristoc- 
racy that  the  invaders  were  disappointed.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  London  had  sufficed  in  the  preceding  gener- 
ation, and  might  again  suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil 
conflict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly  given  many  proofs 
of  their  hatred  of  popery  and  of  their  affection  for  the 
Protestant  duke.  He  had  too  readily  believed  that,  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  there  would  be  a  rising  in  the  capital ; 
but,  though  ^advices  canle  down  to  him  ihat  many  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  had  been  Murolled  as  volunteers  for 
the  good  cause,  nothing  was  done.  The  plain  truth  was, 
that  the  agitators  who  bad  eneburaged  him  to  invade  En- 
gland, who  had  promised  to  rise  on  tiie  first  signal,  and 
who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while  the  danger  vras  remote, 
that  they  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their  promise, 
lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew  near.  WUdman's 
fright  was  such  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  uhder- 
standing.  The  craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inac- 
tion by  saying  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  till  Mon- 
mouth was  proclaimed  king ;  and,  whei^  Monjnouth  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  turned  round  and  declared  that  good 
Republicans  were  absolved  from  all  engagements  to  a 
leader  who  had  so  shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every 
age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  ore  to  be  found 
among  demagogues.^ 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Monmouth  had  as- 
sumed the  regal  title,  he  marched  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water.  His"  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked,  were  not  high. . 
The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surround- 
ed him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the  gloom 
which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had  seen  him  during 
his  progress  through  Somersetshire  five  years  before,  could 
not  now  observe  without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  features  which  had  won 
so  many  hearts.! 

•  Grey's  Narrative;  Fergnson's  MS.,  Eacbard,  iii.,  754. 
t  Penecatioii  Exposed,  bj  John  Wbiting. 
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Ferguson  was  in  a  very  diiferent  temper.  With  this 
man's  knavery  was, strangely  mingled  an  eooentric  vanity 
;v7hich  resembled  madness.  The  thought  that  be  had  raised 
a  rebellion  and  bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head. 
He  swaggered  about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword,  and 
crying  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assembled  to 
see  the  army  march  out  of  Taunton,  "  Look  at  me !  You 
have  heard  of  me.  I  am  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson, 
the  Fergi^son  for  who^  head  so  many  hundred  pounds 
have  been  offered."  And  this  nian,  at  once  uiq)rincipl6d 
and  brain-sick,  had  in  his  keying  the  understanding  aiad 
the  conscience  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.^ 

Bridge  water  yras  one.  of  the  few  towns  which  still  had 
some  Whig  magistrates.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  came 
in  their  robes  to  welcome  the -duke,  walked  before  him  in 
procession  to  the  high  cross,  cmd  there  proclaimed  him 
king.  His  troops  found  excellent  quarters,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  necessaries  at  little  or  no  cost  by  the  people 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  castle,  a  building  which  had  been  previously  hon- 
ored by  royal  visits.  In  the  castle  field  his  army  was  en- 
camped.' It  now  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
and  might, easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the  num- 
ber but  for  the  want  of  arms.  The  duke  had  brought 
with  him  fronji  the  Continent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes 
and  muskets.  Many  of  his  followers  had,  therefore,  ub 
other  weapons  than  such  a9  could  be  made  out  of  the  tools 
which  they  had  used  in  husbandry  or  mining.  Of  these 
rude  implements  of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made  by 
fastening  the  bkde  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.  The 
tything-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  received  orders  to  search  every  where  for  scythes, 
and  to  bring  all  that  could  be  found  to  the  camp.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help  of  these  contriv- 
ances, to, supply  the  demand,  and  great  numbers  who 
were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.f 

•  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

t  Grey*8  Nai^rative;  Paschall's  N&rratiye  in  App,  Id  Hey  wood's  Vindicatioa. 
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'  The  foot  i^ere  divided  into  six  regiments.  Many  of 
the  men  had  Ijeen  in  the  militia,  and  still  wore  their  uni- 
forms, red  and  yellow.  The  cavalry  were^a|)out  a  thou- 
sand in  number ;  but  most  of  them  had  only  large  colts, 
such  as  were  then  bred  in  greats  herds  on  the  marshes  of 
Somersetshire  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London  with 
coach-hofses  and  cart-horses.  These  animals  were  so  far 
from  being  fit  for  any  military  purpose  that  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  became  ungovernable 
as  soon  as  they  heard  a  gun  fired  or  a  drum  Ibeaten.  A 
small  body-guard  of  forty  young  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted  at  their  own  charge,  attended  Monmouth.  The 
people  of  Bridgewater,  who  were  enriched  by  a  thrivhig 
coast  trade,  furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money.* 
All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government  were  fast  as- 
sembling. On  the  west  of  the  rebel  army  Albemeurle  still 
kept  together  a  large  body  of  Devonshire  militia.  On  the 
east  the  train-bands  of  Wiltshire  liad  mustered  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the 
northeast,  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  Beaufort  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  Wales  and  lord  lieutenant  of  four  English  coun- 
ties. His  official  tours  through  the  extensive  region  in 
which  he  represented  the  majesty  of  the  throne  were 
scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  house- 
hold at  Badminton  was  regtdated  after  the  fashion  of  an 
earlier  generation.  The  land  to  a  great  extent  round  his 
pleasure  grounds  was  in  his  own  hfmds,  and  the  laborers 
who  cultivated  it  formed  part  of  his  family;  Nine  tables 
were  every  day  spread  under  his  roof  for  two  hundred  per- 
sons. A  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  pages  were  under  the 
orders  of  his  steward.  A  whole  troop  of  cavalry  obeyed 
the  master  of  the  horse.  The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the 
cellar,  the  kennel,  and  the  stables  was  spread  over  all  En- 
gland. The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbor,  and  were  at  the 

•  Oldmixon,  702. 
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same  time  charmed  by  his  a^bility  and  good  nature.  He 
was  a  zealous  Cavalier  of  tiie  old  school.  At  tiiis  crisis, 
theref(»re,  he  used  hk  whole  influence  and  authority  in 
support  of  the  crown,  and.  occupied  Bristol  with  the 
train«-bands  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem  to  have  been 
better  disciplined  than  most  other  troops  of  that  descrip- 
tion.* 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somersetshire  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the  alert  The  militia 
of  Sussex  began  to  march  westward,  under  the  command 
of  Richard  Lord  Lumley,  who,  though  he  had  lately  been 
converted  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  was  still  firm 
inliis  allegiance  to  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  James  Ber- 
tie, earl  of  Abingdon,  called  out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire. 
John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  summoned  the  under-graduates  of  his  university 
to  take  arms  for  the  crown.  The  gownsmen  crowded  to 
give  in  their  names.  Christ  Church  alone  frimished  near 
a  hundred  pikemen  and  musketeers.  Young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  commoners  acted  as  officers,  and  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  coloneLf 

But  it  was  chiejfly  on  the  regular  troops  that  the  king 
relied.  Churchill  had  been  sent  westward  with  the  Blues, 
and  Feyersham  was  following  with  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  heighborhood  of  London.  A  courier 
had  started  for  Holland  with  a  le^r  directing  Skelton  in- 
stantly to  request  that  the  three  English  regiments  in  the 
Dutch  service  might  be  sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the 
request  was  made,  the  part^  hostile  to  the  house  of  Or- 
ange, headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  tried  to  cause 
delay ;  but  the  energy  of  William,  who  had  almost  as 
much  at  stake  as  Jan^es,  and  who  saw  Monmouth's  prog- 
ress with  serious  uneasiness,  bore  down  opposition,  and  in 

*  North^s  Life  of  Gaildford,  132 ;  Accounts  of  Beauforl^s  progress  through 
Wales  and  the  ueighhonng  couuties  in  the  London  Grazettes  of  July,  16S4; 
Letter  of  Beaufort  to  ^Clarendon,  June  19,  1685. 

t  bishop  Fell  to  Olkrendon,  June  20 ;  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  Jane  20, 25, 
26, 1685;  Lansdowne  MS.,  846. 
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afeir  days  the  troops  sailed.^  The  three  Sootch  regiments 
were  already  in  England.  They  had  arrived  at  Gravesend 
in  excellent  condition,  and  James  had  reviewed  them  on 
Elackheath.  He  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  embas- 
sadat  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  finer  or  better  dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  for  so  valuable  and  sea« 
sonable  a  re-enforcement.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was 
^ot  unmixed*  Excellently  as  the  men  went  through  their 
dlrill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch  politics  and 
Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was  shot  and  another  flogged 
for  drinking  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  health.  It  waS) 
tiierefbre,  not  thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post 
of  danger.  They  were  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  ]Lion- 
don  till  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  but  their  arrival  en- 
abled the  king  to  send  to  the  west  some  infiEuitry  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wanted  in  the  capital.f 

While  the  government  was  thus  preparing  for  a  con- 
flict with  the  rebels  in  the  field,^  precautions  of  a  difierent 
kind  were  not  neglected.  In  London  alone,  two  hundred 
of  those  persons  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested.  Among  these 
prisoners  were  some  merchants  of  great  note.  Every  man 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  court  went  in  fear.  A  general 
gloom  overhung  the  capital.  Business  languished  on  the 
Exchange ;  and  the  theaters  were  so  generally  deserted 
that  a  new  opera,  written  by  Dryden,  and  set  ofi*  by  dec- 
orations of  unprecedented  magnificence,  was  withdrawn, 
because  the  receipts  would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
performanoe.J  The  magistrates  and  XJlergy  were  every 
where  active.  The  Dissenters  were  every  where  closely 
observed.  In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a  fierce  persecu- 
tion raged  ;  in  Narthamptcm^hire^  arrests  were  numerous ; 
and  the  jail  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.     No 

•  Av*ux,  July  ^Sy,^  1685. 

t  Oittert,  ^^,  Jnly  -^,  July  fj,  1685 ;  Avanx  Neg.,  July  ^ ;  London  Ga- 
zette, July  6.  . 
t  Barillon,  July  -fg,  1685 ;  Soott's  Prefiice  to  Albion  and  AlbanioiS. 
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Puritan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  however 
gaarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confidence  that  he 
should  not  be  torn  from  his  family  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon.'^  ' 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bridgewater, 
harassed  through  the  whole  march  by  Churchill,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  done  all  that,  with  a  handful  of  men,  it  was 
possible  for  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  to  effect.'  The 
rebel  army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  halted  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  >rune  at  Glastonbury.  The  houses  of  the  little 
town  did  not  afford  shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of 
the  troops  were  therefore  quartered  in  the  churches,  and 
others  lighted  their  fires  among  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  religious  house  in  our  island. 
From  Glastonbury  the  duke  marched  to  Wells,  and  firom 
Wells  to  Shepton  Mallet-f 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from  place  to 
place  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  collecting  troops. 
It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Hie  first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol, 
Many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place 
were  WhigS.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig  plot 
had  extended  thither.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  the 
Gloucestershire  train-bands.  If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic 
followers  could  be  overpowered  before  the  regular  troops 
arrived,  the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselves  possess- 
ed of<  ample  pecuniary  resourx)es,  the  credit  of  Monmouth's 
arms  would  be  raised,  and  his  friends  throughout  the 
kingdom  would  be  encouraged  to  declare  themselves.  Bris- 
tol had  fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon  to- 
ward Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but  on  the  south  to- 
ward Somersetshire  were  much  stronger.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  the  attack  should  be  mcuie  on  the  Glou- 
cestershire side  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 

•  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  June  29, 1685 ;  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  by  Bates 
t  London  Gazette,  June 22  and  June  25,  1685;  Wade*8  Confession;  (M- 
mixon,  703 ;  Had.  MS.,  6845. 
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taEo  a  circuitous  route,  and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  Keyn- 
sham.  The  bridge  at  Keynsham  had  been  partly,  demol- 
ished by  the  militia,  and  was  at  present  impassable.  A 
detachment  was  therefore  sent  forward  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  The  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted  for  re- 
pose at  Pen^ford.  At  Pensford  they  were  only  five  miles  ' 
from  the  Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol ;  Jbut  the  Glouces- 
tershire side,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  going  round 
through  Keynriiam,  was  distant  a  long  day's  march.* 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and  expectation  in 
Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Monmouth  knew  that  he  was 
almost  within  sight  of  their  city,  and  imagined  that  he 
would  he  among  them  before  daybreak.  About  an  hour 
after  sunset,  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay  took  fire. 
Such  an  occurrence,  in  a  port  crowded  with  shipping, 
could  not  but  excite  great  alarm.  The  whole  river  was 
in  commotion.  The  streets  were  crowded.  Seditious 
cries  were  heard  amid  the  darkness  and  confusion.  It 
was  afterward  asserted,  both  by  Whigs  and  by  Tories, 
that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  friends  of  Monmouth, 
in  the  hope  that  the  train-beinds  would  be  busied  in  pre- 
ventiiiig  the  conflagration  from  spreading,  and  that.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebel  army  would  make  a  bold  pu^,  and 
enter  the  city  on  the  Somersetshire  side.  If  such  was 
the  design  of  the  incendiaries,  it  completely  failed.  Beau- 
fort, instead  of  sebding  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them 
all  night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Mary  RedclifiF,  on  the  south  of  the  Avon.  He  would 
see  Bristol  burned  down,  he  said ;  nay,  he  would  burn  it 
down  himself,  rather  ^an  that  it  should  be  occupied  by ' 
traitors.  He  was  able,  with  the  help  o£  some  regular  cav- 
alry which  had  joined  him  from  Chippenham  a  few  hours 
before,  to  prevent  an  insurrection*  It  might  have  been 
beyond  his  power  at  once  to  overawe-  the  malcontents 
within  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  attack  from  without ;  but 
no  such  attack  was  made.    The  fire,  which  caused  so  much 

*  Wade's  Confession. 
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oommotion  at  Bristol,  was  distinctly  seen  at  Pens&rd. 
Monmouth,  however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  change 
bis  plem.  He  remained  qtuet  till  sunrise,  and  then  march- 
ed to  Keynsham.  There  he  found  the  bridge  repaired. 
He  determined  to  let  his  army  rest  duripg  the  aftemoooy 
and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to  Bristol.* 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  king's  forces  were  now  near 
at  hand.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Life  Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scat- 
tered two  tr(>op8  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  o{q)pse 
him,  and  retired  after  inflicting  much  injury  and  suffering 
little.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  the  design  on  BristoLf 

JBut  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several  sdhemes  were  pro- 
posed and  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  Monmouth 
might  hasten  to  Gloucester,  might  cross  tiie  Severn  there, 
might  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
right  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might  march  throu^ 
Worcestershire  into  Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  He  had 
formerly  made  a  progress  through  those  counties,  and  had 
been  received  there  with  as  mtich  enthusiasm  as  in  Som- 
ersetshire and  Devonshire.  His  presence  might  revive  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends^  and  his  army  might  in  a 
few  days  be  swollen  to  double  its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  that  this  plan, 
though  specious,  was  impracticable.  The  rebels  were  ill 
shod  for  suqh  work  as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and 
were  exhausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded  as  they 
woutd  be  at  every  stage,  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  liiey  could 
not  hope  to  reach  Glouceister  without  being  overt^en  by 
the  main  bcniy  of  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a  genial 
action  under  every  disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire.  Persons  who 
professed  to  know  that  county  well  assured  the  duke  that 

*  Wade'B  ConfeBgioD ;  Oldmixon»  703 ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845 ;  Charge  of  JeOteyt 
to  the  grand  jury  of  Bristol,  Sept.  21,  1685. 
t  London  Gazette,  Jane  29, 1685 ;  Wade'g  Confession. 
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he  would  be  joined  there  by  such  strong  re-enforcements 
as  would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle."^ 

He  took  this  advioej  and  turned  toward  Wiltshire. 
He  first  suQxmoned  Bath ;  but  Bath  was  strongly  garti- 
scnied  for  the  king^  and  Feversham  was  fast  approaching. 
The  rebels,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  on  the  walls,  btit 
hastened  to  Philip's  Norton,  where  they  halted  on  the 
Qvening  of  the  twenty -sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  £]arly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty^seventh  tiiey  were  alarmed  by  tidings 
that  he  was  close  at  hand.  They  got  inta  order,  and  lined 
the  hedges  leading  to  l^e  town. 

The  adv€Lnced  guard  of  the  royal  army  soon  appeared^ 
It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  oonmianded  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough 
manners,  who  was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  disloyal  schemes  of  his  half  brother.  Grafton 
soon  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane,  with  fences  on  both 
sides  of  him,  firom  which  a  galling  fire  ot  musketry  was 
kept  up.  Still  he  pushed  boldly  on'  tiU  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Philip's  Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed 
by  a  barricade,  froth  which  a  third  fire  met  him  full  jin 
front.  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and  made  the  best  of  tiieir 
way  back.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  lane  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Grafton's 
retreat  Was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel  cavalry ;  but 
he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and  came  off  safe.f 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  back  cm  the 
main  body  of  the  royal  forces*  The  two  armies  were  now 
fece  to  face,  and. a  few  shots  were  exdianged  that  did  lit« 
tie  or  no  execution.  Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to 
action.  Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery 
came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth,  as  soon 
as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position,  jnarched  south- 
ward, and  by  daybreak  arrived  at  Frome,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  re-enforcements. 

*  Wade*s  Confeeaion. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  2,  1685;  Barillon,  Jufy-f^i  Wadeli  Confetskm. 
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Prome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either  Taunton 
or  Bridgewater,  but  could  do  nothing  to  serve  him.  There 
had  been  a  rising  a  few  days  before,  and  Monmouth's  dec- 
laration had  been  posted  up  in  the  market-place ;  but  thef 
news  of  this  movement  had  been  carried  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  lay  at  no  great  distance  with  the  Wilt- 
shire militia.  He  had  instantly  marched  to  Frome,  had 
routed  a  mob  of  rustics  who,  with  scythes  and  pitchforks, 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  had  entered  the  town,  and  had 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore,  were 
left  there,  nor  was  Monmouth  able  to  furnish  any.'^ 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The  march  of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  wearisome.  The  rain  had  fallen 
in  torrents,  and  the  roads  had  been  mere  quagmires.  Noth- 
ing- was  heard  of  the  promised  succors  from  Wiltshire. 
One  messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's  forces  had 
been  dispersed  in  Scotland.  Another  reported  that  Fever- 
sham,  having  been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was  about  to  ad- 
vance. Monmouth  understood  war  too  well  iiot  to  know 
that  his  followers,  with  all  their  courage  and  all  their  zeal, 
were  no  match  for  regular  soldiers.  Ha  had  till  lately 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those  regi- 
ments which  he  had  formerly  conunanded  would  pass  over 
to  his  standard ;  but  that  hope  he  was  now  compelled  to 
relinquish.  His  heart  failed  him.  He  could  sccurcely 
muster  firmness  enough  to  give  orders.  In  his  misery, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant.  Against 
Wildman  in  particular  he  broke  forth  into  violent  impre- 
cations.f  And  now  an  ignominious  thought  rose  in  his 
weak  and  agitated  mind :  he  would  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the 
government  the  thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his 
sake,  abandoned  their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He  would 
steal  away  with  his  chief  officers,  would  gain  some  sea- 
port before  his  flight  was  suspected,  would  escape  to  the 


*  London  Gazette,  Jane  29,  1685 ;  Cittere,  j^^* 
t  HarL  MS.,  6845 ;  Wade's  Gonfeasion. 
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Continent,  and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame 
in  the  arms  of  Lady  Wentwbrth.  He  seriously  discussed 
the  scheme  with  his  leading  advisers.  Some  of  them, 
trembling  for  their  necks,  listened  to  it  with  approbation ; 
but  Grey,  who,  by  the  sidmission  of  his  detractors,  was  in- 
trepid every  where  except  when  swords  were  clashing  and 
guns  going  off  around  him,  opposed  the  dastardly  proposi- 
tion with  great  ardor,  and  implored  the  duke  to  face  every 
dangejr  rather  than  requite  with  ingratitude  and  treisichery 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  western  peasantry.'^ 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned ;  but  it  was  not 
now  easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  campaign.  To  advance 
to  London  would  have  been  mad|iess,^for  the  roa4  lay  right 
across  Salisbury  Pladn  ;  and  on  that  vast  open  space,  reg- 
ular troops,  and,  above  all,  regular  cavalry,  would  have 
acted  with  every  advantage  against  undisciplined  men. 
At  this  juncture  a  report  reached  the  camp  that  the  rus- 
tics of  the  marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  for  the  Prot- 
estcmt  religion,  had  armed  themselves  with  flails,  bludg- 
eons, and  pitchforks,  and  were  assembling  by  thousands 
at  Bridgewater.  Monmouth  determined  to  return  thither, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  with  these  new  allies.f 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells,  and  arrived 
there  in  no  amiable  temper.  They  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, hostile  to  prelacy,  and  they  showed  their  hostil- 
ity in  a  way  very  little  to  their  honor.  They  not  only 
tore  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to 
make  bullets,  an  act  for  which  they  might  fairly  plead 
the  necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly  defaced  the  orna- 
ments  of  the  building.  Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the 
altar  from  the  insults  of  some  ruffians  who  wished  to  ca- 
rouse round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  it  with  his  sword 
drawn.J 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth  again  en 
tered  Bridgewater,  in  circumstances  far  less  cheering  than 
those  in  which  he  had  marched  thence  ten  days  before. 

*  Wade's  Confessioa;  Eachard,  iii.,  766.  t  Wade's  ConfesBion. 

t  London  Gazette,  Joly  6,  1685 ;  Cittors,  July  j^;  Oldraixor.,  703. 
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The  re-enforoement  which  he  found  there  was  inconsider- 
able. The  royal  army  was  drawing  nigh.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  thought  of  fortifying  the  town,  and  hundreds  of 
laborers  were  summoned  to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up 
mounds.  Then  his  mind  recurred  to  the  plan  of  marching 
into  Cheshire^.a  plan  which  be  had  rejected  as  impractica- 
ble when  be  was  at  Keyndham,  and  which  assuredly  wets 
not  more  practicable  now  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater.* 

While  he  was  thus  waveYing  between  projects  equally 
hopeless,  the  king's  forces  came  in  sight.  They  consisted 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July,  they  left  Som- 
erton,  and  pitched  their  tents  that  day  about  three  miles 
from  Bridgewuter,  on  the  plains  of  Sedgemoor. 

Doctdr  Peter  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  accompanied 
them.  This  prelate  had  in  his  youth  borne  arms  for 
Charles  the  First  against  the  Parliaments  Neither  his 
years  nor  his  profession  had  wholly  extinguished  his  mar- 
tial ardor ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the  appearance 
of  a  father  of  the  Protestemt  Church  in  the  king's  camp 
might  reassure  some  honest  men  who  w^e  wavering  be- 
tween their  horror  of  popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 
.  The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridgewater  is  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands  a  wide 
view  dv6r  the  surrounding  country.  Monmouth,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  from  which  the  spire  ascends,  and  observed 
,through  a  telescope  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath 
him  lay  a  flat  expanse,  now  rich  with  corn-fields  and  apple- 
trees,  but  then,  as  its  n^me  imports,  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Par- 
ret  and  its  tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this 
tract  Was  often  flooded.  It  was,  indeed,  anciently  part  of 
that  great  swamp  renowned  in  our  early  chronicles  as  hav- 
ing arrested  the  progress  of  two  successive  races  of  inva- 
ders.    It  had  long  protected  the  Celts  against  the  aggres- 

•  Wade*«  Confession. 
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fidons  of  the  kings  of  Wessex^  and  it  had  sheltered  Alfred 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Dcmes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  traversed  6nly  in  boats.  It  yms  a  wast 
pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of  shifting  and 
trefiusherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank  jungle,  and  swarm- 
ing with  deer  and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  the  traveler  whose  journey  lay  from  Dohester  to 
Bridgewater  was  forced  to  make  a  circuit  of-several  miles 
in  order  to  avoid  the  waters.  When  Moomouth  looked 
upon  Sedgemoor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and 
was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches,  which, 
in  that  country,  ate  called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the 
moor  rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few 
villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
once  were  surrounded  by  .waves.  In  one  of  these  villages, 
called  Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay,  and  Fever- 
sharn  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  therei  Many  persons 
still  living  have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant-girl  who 
waited  on  him  that  day  at  table,  and  a  large  dish  of 
Persian  ware,  which  was  set  befcHre  him,  is  still  carefully 
preserved  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  population  of  Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that  of  the 
manu£Gi()turing  districts,  consist  of  emigrants  .from  distant 
places.  It  is  by  no  means  unusugd  to  find  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate the  same  land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when 
the  Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  The  Somersetshire 
traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value  to  a  historian.^ 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  Ues  the  village 
of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and  its  neighborhood  the 
Wiltshire  militia  were  quartered,  under  the  command  of 
Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  fax  from  Chedzoy,  wereencamp- 

*  Matt  West.,  Flor.  Hist,  A.D.  878;  MS.  Chronicle  quoted  by  Mr.  Shar- 
on Turner  in  the  Hifltory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iv.,  chap.  xix. ;  Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion,  iii. ;  Leland's  Itinerary;  Oldmixbn,  703.  Oldmiton  was 
then  at  Bridgewater,  and  probably  saw  the  duke  on  the  church  tower.  The 
dish  mentioned  in  the  text  is  the  property  of  Mr.  StradHng,  who  has  taken 
laudable  pains  to  preserre  the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  western  insuireotioiL 
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ed  several  battalions  of  regtdar  infantry.  Monmouth 
looked  gloomily  on  them.  He  could  not  but  remember 
howy  a  few  years  before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
composed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before  him  in 
confiision  the^  fierce  enthusiasts  who  defended  Bothwell 
Bridge.  He  could  distinguish  among  the  hostile  ranks 
that  gallant  band  which  was  then  called,  from  the  name 
of  its  colonel,  Dumbarton's  regiment,  but  which  has  long 
been  known  as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  which,  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early 
reputation.  <<  I  know  those  men,"  said  Monmouth ;  "  they 
will  fight.     If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go  well  I"'^ 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  ^together  dis- 
couraging. The  three  divisions  of  the  royal  army  lay  fiur 
apart  from  one  another.  There  was  an  appearance  of  neg- 
ligence and  of  relaxed  discipline  in  all  their  movements. 
It  was  reported  that  they  were  drinking  themselves  drunk 
with  the  Zoyland  cider.  •  The  incapacity  of  Feversham, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this 
momentous  crisis  he  thought  only  of  eating  knd  sleeping. 
Churchill  was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks  far  more 
arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a  crowd  of  ill-armed  and 
ill-trained  peasants ;  but  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, humbled  six  marshals  of  France,  was  not  now  in  its 
proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill  little,  and  gave 
hiin  no  encouragement  to  offer  any  suggestion.  The  lieu- 
tenant, conscious  of  superior  abilities  and  science,  itnpa- 
tient  of  the  control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless  preserved  his 
characteristic  self-command,  and  dissembled  his  feelings  so 
well,  that  his  submissive  alacrity  was  praised  by  Fever- 
sham in  a  report  made  to  the  king.f 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition  of  the  royal 
forces,  and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which 
they  were,  conceived  that  a  night  attack  might  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and  prep- 
arations were  instantly  made. 

•  OJdmixon,  703.  f  Churchill  to  Clarendon,  July  4,  1685 
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It  was  Sunday;  and  his  followers,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  pass- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  The 
Castle  Field,  in  whieh  they  were  encamped,  presented  a 
spectacle  such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of  Cromwell's  army, 
England  had  never  seen.  The  Dissenting  preachers  who 
had  taken  arms  against  popery,  and  some  of  whom  had 
probably  fought  in  the  great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preach- 
ed in  red  coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by  their 
sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  harangued.  He 
took  for  his  text  the  awful  imprecation  by  which  the.  Is- 
raelites who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from 
the  charge  ignorantly  brought  against  them  by  their  breth- 
ren on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  <<  The  Lord  God  of 
Gods,  the  Lord  Gt)d  of  Gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he 
shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression 
against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  deiy,^^^ 

That  an  attack  was  to  be'  made  under  cover  of  the 
night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater.  The  town  was  full 
of  women,  who  had  repaired  tiiither  by  hundreds  from  the 
surrounding  region,  to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  many  sad  partings  that 
day,  and  many  parted  never  to  meet  again.f  The  rep^t 
of  the  intended  attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl 
who  was  zealous  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest  char- 
acter, she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she  would  her- 
self bear  the  intelligence  to  Feversham.  She  stole  out 
of  Bridgewater,  and  made  her  way  to  the  royal  camp ; 
but  that  camp  was  not  a  place  where  female  innocence 
could  be  safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the  ir- 
regular force  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  the  negli- 
gent general  who  commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely 
in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden, 
refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and  brutally  outraged  her.J 

•  Oldmixon,  703 ;  Observator,  Aag.  1,  1685. 

t  Paschall's  Narrative  in  Heywood*8  Appendix. 

t  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.,  432.    I  am  forced  to  beliere  that  this  lamentable 
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She  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leavinig:  the  wicked 
army  to  its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew  near.  The 
night  was  not  ill  suited  for  such  an  enterprise;  The  moon 
was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers  were 
shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on 
Sedgemoor  that  no  object  could  be  discerned  there  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  paces.'^ 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  duke,  with  his  body- 
guard,  rode  out  of  the  castle.  He  was  not  in  ihe  frame 
of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is  about  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  The  very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  ob- 
served, and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad  and 
full  of  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by  a  circuitous 
path,  nearly  six  miles  in  length,  toward  the  royal  encamp- 
ment on  Sedgemoor.  Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day 
called  War  Lane.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  him- 
self. The  horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered  the  mishap  at 
Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that  strict  silence  should  be 
preserved,  that  no  drum  should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot 
fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recog- 
nize one  another  in  the  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubt- 
story  is  trae.  The  bishop  declares  that  it  was  commanicated  to  him  in  the 
year  1718  by  a  brave  officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  who  had  fought  at  Sedge- 
moor, and  who  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  agony  of  dis 
tress. 

*  Narrative  of  an  officer  of  the  Horse  Ouards  in  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.,  432 ; 
MS.  Joomal  of  the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dommer ;  Dry- 
den's  Hind  and  Panther,  part  II.    The  lines  of  Dryden  are  remarkable : 
"  Sach  were  the  pleasing  trinmphs  of  the  sky 
For  James's  late  noctmiial  victory. 
The  pledge  of  his  almightf  patron's  love, 
The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
^  Oild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night. 

The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore, 
News  which  three  laboring  nations  did  restore ; 
Bat  heaven's  own  Nnntios  was  arrived  before." 
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less  been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho  Fields  ia  London, 
where  their  leader's  palace  stood.* 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  sixth  of 
July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  But  between 
tiiem  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad  rhines  filled  with  wa- 
ter and  soft  mud.  Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch 
and  the  Langmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  must 
pass ;  but,  strange  to.  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called 
the  Bussex  Rhine,  which  immediately  covered  the  royal 
encampment,  had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of 
his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition  remained  at 
the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long, 
narrow  colunin,  passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway. 
There  was  a  similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Rhine ; 
but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his  way.  There  was 
some  delay  and  some  tumult  before  the  error  could  be  rec- 
tified. At  length  the  passage  was  effected ;  but,  in  the 
confusion,  a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and  per 
ceived  that  a  great  multitude  was  advancing  through  the 
mist.  They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  glVe  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to 
Weston  Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  .lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry,  and  cried  out, 
vehemently,  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  ,  The  drums  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment  beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast 
into  their  ranks.  It  was  time ;  for  Monmouth  was  al- 
ready drawing  up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered  Grey 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till  his  prog- 
ress was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  king's  foot  were  hastily 
forming  in  order  of  battle. 

*  It  has  been  said  by  many  writers,  and  among  them  bj  Pennant,  that  the 
district  in  London  called  Soho  derived  ita  name  from  the  watchword  of  Mon- 
mouth's army  at  Sedgemoor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found  in  books 
printed  before  the  western  insurrection;  for  example,  in  Chamberiayne's 
Slate  of  England,  1684. 
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**For  whom  are  you  f  called  out  an  officer  of  the  Foot 
Guards.  «  For  the  king,"  relied  a  voice  from,  the  ranks 
of  the  rebel  cavalry.  "  Fat  which  king  ?"  waa  then  de- 
manded. The  answer  was  a  shout  of  "  King  Monmouth,'* 
nungled  with  the  war  cry,  which  forty  years  before  bad 
been  inscribed  on  the  colors  of  the  parliamentary  i^egiments, 
"  God  with  us."  The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a 
volley,  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  di- 
reci^ons.  The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominious 
rout  to  Grey's  pusillanimity  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Churchill  would  have  succeeded  better  at  the  head 
of  men  who  had  never  befc^e  handled  arms  on  horseback, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand  fire,  but 
to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  duke's  horse  had  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry  came  up,  running 
fast,  and  guided  through- the  gloom  by  the  lighted  matches 
of  Diunbcurton's  regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and 
profound  trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which  he 
had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge 
of  the  rhine,  and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the 
opposite  bank  returned  the  fire.  During  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant.  The 
Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  themselves  as  if  tiiey  had 
been  veteran  soldiers,  save  only  that  they  leveled  their 
pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  in 
^  motion.  The  Life  Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking  fast 
from  Weston  Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some 
of  Grey's  horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugi- 
tives spread  a  panic  among  their  comrades  in  the  rear, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ammunition.  The  wagoners  drove 
off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  many 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto 
done  his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He  had  been 
seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his  infantry  by 
voice  and  by  example.     But  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
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with  military  affairs  not  to  know  that  all  was  over.  His 
men  had  lost  the  advantage  which  surprise  and  darkness 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  hy  the  horse  and 
by  the  ammunition  wagons.  The  king's  foroes  were  now 
united  and  in  good  order,  Feversham  had  been  awakened 
by  the  firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat, 
had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to 
see  what  his  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what  was  of 
much  more  importance^  Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an 
entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day 
was  about  to  break.  '  The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an  open 
plain,  by  broad  sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful ;  yet  Mon- 
mouth should  have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  fly  while 
thousands  whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion were  still  fighting  misLnfully  in  his  cause.  But  vain 
hopes  and  the  intense  love  erf  life  prevailed.  He  saw  that 
if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavaby  would  soon  be  in  his  rear, 
and  would  interrupt  his  retreat.  He  mounted  and  rode 
from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  ^ough  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand* 
The  Life  Guards^  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues 
on  the  left ;  but  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  th^ir  scythes 
and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse 
like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
break  them,  and  was  manfully  repulsed.  Sarsfi^ld,  a  brave 
Irish  officer,  whose  name  afterward  obtained  a  melaacholy 
celebrity,  charged  oijl  the  other  flank.  His  men  were  beat- 
en back.  He  was  himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
for  a  time  as  one  dead.  But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy 
rustics  could  not  last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent. 
Cries  were  heard  of  <'  Ammunition !  for  God's  sake  am- 
mimition !"  But  no  ammimition  was  at  hand.  And  now 
the  king's  artillery  came  up.  It  had  been  posted  half  a 
mile  off,  on  the  high  road  from  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridge- 
water.  So  defective  were  then  the  appointments  of  an 
English  army  that  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty 
in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  raging,  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  his 
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ooach-horses  and  traces  for  the  purposei  This  interfer- 
ence of  a.  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood  has,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned  by  some  Whig 
writers  who  can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  conduct  of 
the  numerous  Puritan  ministers. then  in,  arms  against  the 
government.  Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  Was 
such  a  want  of  gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment  was  forced  to  take  on  himself  the  management 
of"  several  pieces.*  The  cannon,  however,  though  ill  served, 
brought  the  engagement  to  a  speedy  close.  The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake ;  the  ranks  broke.  The 
king's  cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them.  The  king^s  infantry  came  pouring  across 
the  ditch.  Even  in.  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners 
stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly. 
But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete.  Three  hund- 
red of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the 
rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.f 

*  There  is  a  warrant  of  James  directing  that  forty  pounds  should  be  paid 
to  Sergeant  Weems,  of  Dumbarton's  regiment,  "for  good  service  in  the  action 
at  Sedgemoor  in  firing  the  great  guns  against  the  rebels." — Historical  Recotd 
of  the  First  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 

t  James  the  Second's  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  Lord  Hard^ 
wicke's  State  Papers^  Wade's  Confession;  Ferguson's  MS.  Narrative  in 
Eachard,  iii.,  768 ;  Narrative  of  an  OflScer  of  the  Horse  Guards  iu  Kennet,  ed. 
1719,  iii.,  432  r  London  Gazette,  July  9,  1685;  Oldmixon,  703;  Paschall's 
Narrative;  .Bumet,  i.,  643  ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  8;  Citters,  July-^;  Baril- 
lon,  July-nr;  Reresby's  Memoirs;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Battle  of  Sedge- 
moor, a  Farce ;  MS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Bebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dummer,  then  serving  in  the  train'of  artillery  employed  by  his  majesty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  same.  The  ]a8t-mentioned  manuscript  is  in  the  Pe^ysian 
library,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  account  of  the  narrative,  which 
tontains  little  that  is  remarkable,  but  on  account  of  the  plai^,  which  exhibit 
the  battle  in  four  or  five  different  stages. 

"  The  history  of  a  battle,"  says  ttie  greatest  of  living  generals,  **  is  not  mi- 
like  the  history  of  a  balL  Some  individuals  may  recollect  all  the  little  events 
of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost;  but  no  individual  can  rec- 
ollect the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which  they  occurred,  which 

makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  importance Just 

to  show  you  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  eveli  on  what  at:e  snppooed 
the  best  aceoonts  of  a  battle,  I  mention  that  there  are  some  circumstanoes 
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So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name  of  battle, 
that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  the  dimple  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  was 
deep  and  lasting.  Thatimpression^  indeed,  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed ;  for  even  in  our  own  time  the  plow  and 
the  spade  have  not  seldom  turned  up  ghastly  memorials 
of  the  slaughter,  sl^ulls,  and  thigh-bones^  and  strange 
weapons  made  out  of  implements  of  hilsbcmdry.  Old 
peasants  related  very  recently  that,  in  their  childhood, 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  mo6r  at  the  fight 
between  King  James's  men  and  King  Monmouth's  men, 

metttioned  in  General 's  account  -which  did  not  occur  as  he  relates  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  each  important  occurrence  took  place,  or  in 
what  order."— Welltngtoh  Papers^  Aug.  8  and  17, 1815. 

The  battle  concerning  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  thus  was  that 
of  Waterloo,  fought  only  a  few  weeks  before,  by  broad  day,  under  his  own 
vigilant  and  experienced  eye.  What,  then,  must  be  the  diflSculty  of  com- 
piling from  twelve  or  thirteen  narratives  an  account  of  a  battle  fought  more 
•than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  in  such  darkness  that  not  a  man  of  those 
engaged  could  see  fifty  paces  before  him  T  The  difficulty  is  aggravated  by 
the  circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  tell  it  The  paper  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  authorities  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  ex- 
treme partiality  to  Feversham.  Wade  was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the 
halter.  Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  scrupulous  about  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions, lied  on  this  occasion  like  Bobadil  or  Parolles.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a 
boy  at  Bridgewater  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  local  passions 
that  his  local  information  was  useless  to  him.  His  desire  to  magnify  the 
valor  of  the  Somersetshire  peasants,  a  valor  which  their  enemies  acknowl- 
edged, and  which  did  not  need  to  be  set  off  by  exaggerotica  and  fiction,  led 
him  to  compose  an  absurd  romance.  Thp  eutogy  which  Barillon,,a  French 
man  accustomed  to  despise  raw  levies,  pronounced  on  the  vanquished  army, 
is  of  much  more  value.  *'  Son  infanterie  fit  fort  bien.  On  eut  de  la  peine  k 
les  rompre,  et  les  soldats  combattoient  avec  les  crosses  de  mousquet  et  les 
scies  qu'ils  avoient  au  bout  de  grands  hastens  au  lieu  de  picques.*' 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  *by  visiting  the  field  of  battle,  for  the  face  of  the 
country  has  been  greatly  changed;  .and  the  old  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the. great  struggle  took  place,  has  long  disappeared. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Roberts's  account  of  the  battle. 
— Lt/«  of  Monmouth,  chap.  xxii.  Hu  nairative  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Hummer's  plans.  > 
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and  that  King  Monmouth's  men  always  raised  the  cry  ol 
Soho.*  . 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  ih  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  is  that  the  eVent  should  have  been  for  a  moment 
doubtful,  and  that  the  r-ebels  should  have  resisted  so  long. 
That  five  or  six  thousand  polliers  and  plowmefi  should 
contend  during  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of  regular 
cavalry  and  infantry,  would  now  be  thought  a  miracle. 
Our  wonder  will,  perhaps,  be  diminished  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  time  of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline 
of  the  regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peasantry  were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  a  regiment  of 
foot  guards  and  a  regiment  of  clowns  just  ehrolled,  though 
doubtless  considerable,  wjls  by  no  means  what  it  now  is. 
Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  attack  good  sol- 
diers ;  for  his  followers  were  not  altogether  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  soldiership ;  and  Feversham's  troops,  when  com- 
pared with  English  troops  of  oiir  time,  might  almost  be 
called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock ;  the  sun  was.  rising ;  and  the  rout- 
ed army  came  pouring  into  the  streets  of  Bridgewater. 
The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures 
which  sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and 
dismay  through  the  town.  The  pursuers,  too,  were  close 
behind.  Those  inhabitants  who  had  favored  the  insurrec- 
tion expected  sack  and  massacre,  and  implored  the  protec- 
tion, of  their  neighbors  who  professed  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion,  or  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  Tory  poli- 
tics ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  bitterest  of  Whig  histo- 
rians that  this  protection  was  kindly  and  generously  given.f 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to  chase  the 
fugitives.  The  neighboring  villagers  long  remembered 
with  what  a  clatter  of  horse-hoofs  and  what  a  storm  of 
curses  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  even- 
ing five  hundred  prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  par- 

*  I  learned  these  thiogt  from  penons  Ixving  dote  to  Sedgemoor. 
t  Oldmixon,  704. 
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ish  church  of  Weston  Zoylaod.  Eighty  of  them  were 
wounded,  and  five  expired  within  the  consecrated  walls. 
Great  numbers  of  laborers  wei^e  impressed  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  the.  slain-  A  few  w^ho  were  notoriously  par- 
tial to  the  vanquished  side  were  set  apart  for  the  hideous 
office  of  qtiartering  the  captives.  The  tything-men  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  were  busied  in  setting  up  gibbets 
and  providing  chains.  All  this  while  the  bells  of  Weston 
Zoyland  and  Chedzoy  rang  joyously,  and  the  soldiers  sang 
and  rioted  on  the  moor  amid  the  corpses ;  for  the  farmers 
of  the  nieighborhood  had  made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  evqnt 
of  the  fight  was  known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best 
cider  as  peace  offerings  to  the  victors.* 

'  Feversham  passed  for  p,  good-natured  man ;  but  he  was 
a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  careless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  military 
license  of  France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kins- 
man, the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate,  not,  indeed,  how  to 
conquer,  but  how  to  devastate.  A  considerable  number 
of  prisoners  were  immediately  ►  selected  for  execution. 
Among  them  was  a  youth  famous  for  his  speed.  ^  Hopes 
were  held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he 
could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts  of  the  marsh.  The 
space  through  which  the  man  kept  up  with  the  horse  is 
still  marked  by  well-known  bounds  in  the  moor,  and  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Feversham  was  not 
ashamed,  after  seeing  the  performance,  to  send  the  wretch- 
ed performer  to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a  long  line 
of  gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridgewater 
to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each  gibbet  a  prisoner  was  sus- 
pended.    Four  of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.f 

^Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey,  by  Buyse, 
and  by  a  few  other  friends,  was  flying  from  the  field  of 
battle.  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a 
fresh  horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  ribbon  and  his  George. 
He  then  hastened  toward  the  Bristol  Channel.     From  the 

•  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ;  Stratlling's  Ohilton  Priory. 

t  Locke's  Western  Rebellion;  Stradling's  Ohilton  Prioiy;  Oldmixoni  704. 
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rising  ground  on  the  jiorth  of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  the 
flash  and  the  smoke  of  the  last  volley  fired  by  his  deserted 
followers.  Before  six  o'clook  he  was  twenty  miles  from 
Sedgemoor.  Some  of  his  companions  advised  him  to  cross 
the  water,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  "Wales }  and  this  would 
undouT>tedly  have  been  his  wisest,  course.  He  would  have 
been  in  Wales  long  before  the  news  of  his  defeat  was 
known  there ;  and,  in  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  might  have  remained  long 
undiscovered.  He  determined,  however,  to  push  for  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  hope  that  he  might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of 
deer-stealers  among  the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest  till  means 
of  conveyance  to  the  Continent  could  be  procured.  He 
therefore)  with  Grey  and  the  German,  turned  to  the  south- 
east. But  the  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  The  three 
fugitives  had  to  traverse  a  country  in  which  every  one  al- 
ready knew  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  in  which  no  trav- 
eler of  suspicious  appearance  could  escape  a  close  scrutiny. 
They  rode  on  all  day,  shunning  towns  and  villages.  Nor 
was  this  so  difiicult  as  it  may  now  appear ;  for  men  then 
living  could  remember  the  time  when  the  wild  deer  rang- 
ed freely  through  a  succession  of  forests  from  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire.* At  length,  on  Oranbourne  Chase,  the  strength 
of  the  horses  failed.  They  were  therefore  turned  loose. 
The  bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.  Monmouth  and 
his  friends  disguised  themselves  as  Qpuntrymen,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  toward  the  New  Forest.  They  passed  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  but  before  morning  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  sid6  by  toils.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay 
at  Ringwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Sussex  militia,  had 
sent  forth  parties  in  every  direction.  Sir  William  Port- 
man,  with  the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a  chain  of 
posts  from  the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorset. 
At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Grey  was  seized  by 
two  of  Lumley's  scouts.  He  submitted  to  his  fiite  with 
the  calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense  was  more  intoler- 

•  *  Aubrey's  Natural  History  of  Wfltshire,  1691. 
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able  than  despair.  "  Since  we  landed,"  he  said,  <«  I  have 
not  had  one  comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  night."  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel  was  not  far 
oflf.  The  pursuers  redoubled  their  vigilance  c^nd  activity. 
The  cottages  scattered  over  the  heathy  country  on  the 
boundaries  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly  ex- 
amined by  Lumley,  and  the  clown  with  whom  Monmouth 
had  changed  clothes  was  discovered.  Portman  came  with 
a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search. 
Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter 
fugitives.  It  was  to  extensive  tract  of  land,  separated  by 
an  iuclosure  from  the  open  country,  and  divided  by  nu- 
merous hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some  of  these  fields, 
the  rye,  the  petise,  and  the  oats  were  high  enough  to  con- 
ceal a  man.  Others  were  overgrown  by  feru  and  bram-. 
bles.  A  poor  woman  reported  that  she  had  seen  two 
strangers  lurking  in  this  covert.  The  near  prospect  of 
reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops:  It  was  agreed 
that  every  man  wha  did  his  duty  in  the  search  should 
have  a  share  of  the  promised  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded ;  the  space  within,  was 
examined  with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  several  dogs 
of  quick'  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes.  The 
day  closed  before  the  search  could  be  completed ;  but  care- 
ful watch  was  kept  all  night.  Thirty  times  the  fugitives 
ventured  to  look  through  the  outer  hedge,  but  every  whejr e 
they  found  a  sentinel  on  the  alert ;  once  they  were  seen 
and  fired  at ;  they  then  separated,  and  concealed  them- 
selves in  different  hiding-places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  recommenced, 
and  Buyse  was  found.  He  owned  that  he  had  parted 
from  tfie  duke  only  a  few  hours  before.  The  corn  and 
copsewood  Were  now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever. 
At  length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch. 
The  pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were 
about  to  fire ;  but  Portman  forbade  all  violence.  The 
prisoner's  dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd ;  his  beard,  pre- 
maturely gray,  was  of  several  days'  growth.     He  trem- 
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*  bled  greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Even  those  who 
had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in' doubt  whether  this 
were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graceful  Monmouth.  His 
pockets  were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  tiiem  were 
found,  among  some  raw  pease,  gathered  in  the  rage  a[ 
hunger^  a  watch,  a  purse  of  gold,  jbl  small  treatise  on  for- 
tification, an  album  filled  with  songs,  receipts,  prayers, 
and  charms,  and  the  Greorge  with  which,  many  years  be- 
fore. King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated  his  favorite 
son.  Messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Whitehall 
with  the  good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a  token  that 
the  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Ringwood.'^^' 

And  all  was  lost  ^  and  nothing  remained  but  that  be 
should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one  who  had 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  end  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of 
the  hero  of  Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The 
captive  might  easily  have  called  to  mind  other  domestic 
examples  still  better  suited  to  his  condition.  Within  a 
hundred  years,  two  sovereigns  whose  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  one  of  them  a  delicate  woman,  had  been  placed  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  he  now  stood.  They  had 
shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold,  a  heroism,  of 
which|  in  the  seasbn  of  prosperity,  they  had  seemed  inca- 
pable, and  had  half  redeemed  great  crimes  and  errors  by 
enduring  with  Christian  meekness  and  princely  dignity  all 
that  victorious  enemies  could  inflict*  Of  cowardice  Mon- 
mouth had  never  been  accused;  and,  even  had  he  been 
wanting  in  constitutional  courage,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  pride  and  by 
despair.  The  eyes  of  the, whole  world  were  upon  him. 
The  latest  generations  would  know  how,  in  that  extrem- 
ity, he  had  borne  himself.  To  the  brave  peasants  of  the 
west  he,  owed  it  to  show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth 

•  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  publiithed 
by  bis  Majesty's  command;  Gazette  de  France,  July  JJ,  1685;  Eacbard. 
iii.,  770 ;  Burnet,  i.,  644,  and  Dartmouth's  note;  Citters,  July  H,  1685. 
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their  blood  for  a  leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment. 
To  her  who  had  sacrifioed  every  thin^  for  his  sake,  he  owed 
it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she  might  wdep  for  him, 
she  should  not  blush  for  him.  Jt  was  not  for  'hini  to  la- 
ment and  3uppUoate.  His  reason,  too,  should  have  told 
him  that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be  unavail- 
ing. He  had  done  tb^t  which  could  never  be  forgiven. 
He  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgate.  ^ 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that  highest 
sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from  reflection  and  from 
self-respect ;  nor  had  nature  given  him  one  of  those  stout 
hearts  from  which  neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort 
any  sign  of  weakness.  His  courage  rose  and  fell  with'  his 
animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained  on  the  fieki  of  battle  by 
the  excitement  of  action,  by  liie  hope  of  victory,  by  the 
strange  influence  of  sympathy.  All  such  aids  were  now 
t$iken  away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  th^ 
populace,  accustomed  to  be  loved  and  wprshiped  wherever 
he  appeared,  was  now  surrounded  by  stern  jailers  in  whose 
eyes  he  yead  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of  gloomy  se- 
clusion, and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shameful  death* 
His  heart  sank  within  him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  pur- 
chasing by  any  humiliation ;  nor  cQuld  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive  that  humili- 
ation must  degrade,  but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to  the  king. 
The  letter  was  liiat  of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had 
made  insensible  to  shame..  He  professed  in  vehement 
terms  his  remorse  for  his  treason.  He  affirmed  that,  when 
be  promised  his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise  troub- 
les in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep  his  word.  Un- 
happily, he  had  afterward  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
by  some  horrid  pec^le  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calum- 
nies and  misled  him  by  sophistry ;  but  now  he  abhorred 
them  ;  he  abhorred  himself.  He  begged  in  piteous  terms 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  rbyal  presence.  There 
was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  trust  to  paper,  a  secret 
which  lay  in  a  single  word,  and  which,  if  he  spoke  that 
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word,  would  secure  the  throne  against  all  danger.  On 
the  following  day.  he  dispatched  letters  imploring  the  queen 
dowager,  and  the  lord  treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.^ 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how.  he  had  abased  him- 
self, the  general  surprise  was  great ;  and  no  man  was 
more  amazed  than  Barillon,  who  had  resided  in  England 
daring  two  bloody  proscriptions,  and  had- seen  numerous 
victims,  both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  court,  submit  to 
their  fate  without  woinanish  entreaties  and  lamentations,  f 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Ringwood  two  days. 
They  were  then  carried  up  to  Lonion,  under  the  guard  of 
a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  In  the  coach 
with  the  duke  was  an  officer,  whose  orders  were  to  stab 
the  prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every  town 
along  the  road,  the  train-bands  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  mustered  under  the  command  of  the  principal  gentry. 
The  march  lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at  Vauxhidl, 
where  a  regiment  commanded  by  George  Legge,  Lord 
Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  prisoners. 
They  were  put  on, board  of  a  state  barge,  and  carried 
down  the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and  Port- 
man  had  alternately  watched  the  duke  day  and  night  till 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.:^ 

Both  the  demeanor  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Gray,  dur- 
ing the  journey,  filled  ,all  observers  with  surprise.  Mon- 
mouth was  altogether  unnerved.  Grey  was  not  only 
calm,  but'  cheerful ;  talked  pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
field-sports,  and  even  made  jocose  alliisions  to  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  stood. .  * 

The  king  can  not  be  blamed  for  determining  that  Mon- 
mouth should  suffer  death.  Every  man  who  heads  a  re- 
bellion against  an  established  government  stakes  his  life 

*  The  letter  to  the  king  was  printed  at  the  time  hj  anthority ;  that  to  the 
qaeen  dowager  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters ;  that  to  Roch- 
cBter  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 

t  ''  On  tronve/'  he  wrote,  "  fort  4  redire  icy  qn'il  ayt  fiiit  one  chose  si  pen 
ordinaire  aox  Anglois,"  July  ^J.  1685. 

X  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  Gazette,  July 
16,  1685;  Citters,  July  |j. 
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on  the  event ;  and  rebellion  was  the  smallest  part  of  Mon- 
mouth's crime.  He  h£^d  declared  against  his  undo  a  war 
without  quarter,  In  the.  manifesto  put  forth  at  Lyme, 
James  had  been  held  up  t6  execration  as  an  incendiary, 
as  an  assassin  who  had  strangled  one  innocent  man  and 
cut  tha  throat  of  another/  and,  lastly,  as  the  poisoner  of 
his  own  brother.  •  To  spare  an  enemy  who  had  not  scru- 
pled to  resort  to  such  extremities  would  have  been  an  act 
of  rare,  perhaps  of  blamable  generosity  ;  but  to  see  him 
and  not  to  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and 
decency.*  This  outrage  the  king  resolved  to  commit. 
The  arms  of  the  prisoner  wete  bound  behind  him  with  a 
silken  cord ;  and,  thus  secured,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
pr^sjgnce  of  the  implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. 
Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
crawled  to  the  king's  feet.  He  wept.  He  tried  to  em- 
brace his  uncle's  knees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  ^  He  beg- 
ged for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any  price.  He  owned  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  Crime,  but  tried  to  throw 
the  blame  on  others,  particularly  on  Argyle^  who  would 
rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have  saved 
his  own  life  by  such  baseness.  By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by 
the  memory  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  the  best  and 
truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured  James  to  show 
some  mercy.  ^  James  ^avely  replied  that  this  repentance 
was  of  the  latest ;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  misery  which 
the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself,  but  that  the  case  was 
not  one  for  lenity.  A  declaration,  filled  with  atrocious 
calumnies,  had  been  put  forth.  The  regal  title  had  been 
assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggravated  there  could  be  no 
pardon  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  duke 
vowed  that  he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  crown,  but 
had  been  led  into  that  fatal  error  by  others.  ^  As  to  the 
Declaration,  he  had  not  written  it.  ,  He  had  not  read  it.- 
He  had  signed  it  without  looking  at  it.     It  was  all  the 

♦  Barillon  was  evidently  much  shocked.  **  II  se  vient,"  he  says,  "  de  paa- 
ser  icy  une  diofte  bien  eztraordinaire  et  fort  oppos^e  k  Pasage  ordinaiFs-des 
antres  nations,''  July  ^J,  1685. 
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work  of  Ferguson,  that  bloody  villain  Ferguson.  "Do 
you  expect  me  to  believe,"  said  Jame^,  with  contempt  but 
too  weU.  merited,  "  that  you  set  your  band  to  a  gaper  of 
such  moment  without  knowing  what  it  contained  V^  One 
depth  of  infamy  alone  remained^  and  even  to  that  the  pris- 
oner descended.  '  He  w^  pre-eminently  the  champion  of 
the  Prptestant  religion.  The  interest  of  that  religion  had 
been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the  government  of  his 
father,  and  for  bringing  on  his  country  the  miseries  of 
civil  war ;  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was 
inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
king  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assistance,  but  said  noth- 
ing of  pardon  or  respite..  "Is  there,  then,  no  hope?" 
asked  Monmouth^  James  turned  away  in  silence.  Then 
Monmouth  strove  to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  retired  with  a  firmness  which  he  had  not  shown  since 
his  overthrow.41' 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved  with  a  pro- 
priety and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the  stern  and  re- 
sentful king,  frankly  owned  himself  guilty,  made  no  ex- 
cuses, and  did  not  once  stoop  to  ask  his  life.  Both  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  water.  There  was 
no  tumult ;  but  many  thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow  in  their  faces,  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
captives.  The  duke's  jresolution  failed  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  royal  presence.  On  his  way  to  his  prison  he  be- 
moaned himself,  accused  his  followers,  and  abjectly  im- 
plored the  intercession  of  Dartmouth.  <<I  know,  my 
lord,  that  you  loved  my  father.  For  his  sake,  for  God's 
sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room  for  mercy."  Dartmouth 
replied  that  the  king  had  spoken  the  truths  and  that  a  sub- 
ject who  assumed  the  jegal  title  excluded  himself  from  ail 
hope  of  pardon,  f 

•  Bqrnet,  i.,  644 ;  Byelyn's  Diary,  July  15 ;  Sir  J.  Bramfton's  Memoin ; 
Rereftby*8  Memoirs ;  James  to  the  Friuce  of  Orange,  Jaly  14, 1685 ;  BariUon, 
Joly^f;  BoccleuchMS. 

t  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  14,  1685 ;  Diltefa  Dispatch  of  the 
same  date ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  L.  346. 
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Soon  after  Molimoath  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
he  Was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  command, 
been  sent  to  see  him.  She  was  aocompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Her  husband 
received  her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  all  his  dis- 
course to  Clarei^on,  whose  intercession  he  earnestly  im- 
plored. Clarendon  held  out  Ho  hopes ;  and  that  same 
evening  two  prelates,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wellsy  arrived  at  the  Tower  with  a 
solemn  message  firom  the  king.  It  was  Monday  night. 
On  Wednesday  morning  Monmouth  was  to  die.  He  was 
greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left  his  cheeks ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  speak.  Most  of  the  short  time 
which  remained  to  him  he  Wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  ob- 
tain, if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.  He  wrote  pite- 
ous letters  to  the.  king  and  to  several  courtiers,  but  in  vain. 
Some  Oatholio  divines  were  sent  to  him  from  court ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that,  though  he  would  gladly  have 
purchased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of  which  he 
had  professed  himself  in  an  especial  manner  the  defender, 
yet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would  as  soon  die  without  their 
absolution  sls  with  it.* 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better  pleased  with 
his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was, 
in  their  view,  as  in  the  view  of  most  of  their  brethren,  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  two 
bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth's  owniog  that,  in  drawing 
the  sword  against  the  government,  he  had  committed  a 
great  sin  ;  and,  on  this  point,  they  found  him  obstinately 
heterodox.  Nor  was  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintain- 
ed  that  his  connection  With  Lady  Wentworth  was  blame- 
less in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had  been  married,  he  said, 
when  a  child.  He  had  never  cared  for  his  duchess.  The 
happiness  which  he  had  not  found  at  home  he  had  sought 
in  a  round  of  loose  amours,  condemned  by  religicm  and 
morality.     Henrietta  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  vice. 

*  Buccleach  MS. ;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamef  the  Sepond,  ii.,  37 ;  Orig.  Mem. ; 
Citters,  Ja]y  |f,  1685;  Gazette  de  Fi'aiioe,  Aug.  ^. 
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To  her  he  had  been  strictly  constant.  They  had,  by,  com- 
mon consent,  oif<^ed  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  Divine 
guidance.  After  those  prayers  they  had  found  their  af- 
fection for  each  other  strengthened ;  anithey  could  then 
no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  thay  were  9 
wedded  pair.  The  bishops  were  so  much  scandalized  by 
this  view  of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  the  prispner.  All  that  they 
could  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise  that,  during  the 
single  night  which  still  remained  to  him,  he  would  pray 
to  be  enlightened  if  he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  particular  request, 
Doctor  Thomas  Tennison,  who  then  held  the  vicarage  of 
Saint  Martin's,  emd  in  that  important  cure  had  obtained 
the  high  esteem  of  the  public,  came  to  Hie  Tower.  From 
Tennison,  whose  opinions  "Were  known  to  be  moderate,  the 
duke  expected  more  indulgence  than  Ken  and  Turner 
were  disposed  to  show  j.  but  Tennison,  whatever  might  be 
his  views  concerning  non-resistance  in  the  abstract,  thought 
the  late  rebellion  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered  Mon- 
mouth's notion  respecting  marriage  as  a  most  dangerous 
delusion.  Monmouth  wa^  obstinate.  He  had  prayed,. he 
said,  for  the  Divine  direction. .  His  sentiments  remained 
unchanged ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they  were  cor- 
rect. Tennison's  exhortations  were  in  a  milder  tone  than 
"those  of  the  bishops ;  but  he,  like  them,  thought  that 
he  should  not  be  justified  in  administering  liie  Eucha- 
rist to  one  whose  p^iitence  was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  na- 
ture.* 

The  hour  drew  near;  all  hope  was  over;  and  Mon- 
mouth had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy 
of  despair.  His  children  were  brought  to  his  room  that 
he  might  take  leave  of  them.  Mid  were  followed  by  his 
wife.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her  misery  was  such  that 

•  Buccleuch  MS. ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  37.  3^ ;  Orig 
Mem. ;  Burnet,  i.,  645;  Tennison's  account  in  Kennet,  iii.,  432,  ed.  1719. 
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none  of  the  by-standers  could  refrain  from  weeping.     Ho 
alone  was  unmoved.* 

It  was  ten  o'clock  :  the  coach  of  ^  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  ready.  MonmQUth  requested  his  spiritual  ad- 
visers to  accompany  hiin  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  consent- 
ed; but  they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that,  if  they 
attended  him,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  exhort  him  to  the 
last.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  sa- 
luted them  with  a  smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
a  firm  tread*  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney 
tops  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in 
awful  silence,  broken  Only  by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weep- 
ing,  listened  for  th6.  last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  peo- 
ple. "  T  shall  say  little,"  he  began.  « I  come  here,  not 
to  speak,  but  to  die.  I  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of 
England."  The  bishops  interrupted  him,  and  told  him 
that,  unless  he  acknowledged  resistance  to  be  sinful,  he 
was  ho  member  of  their-  Chtrch.  He  weiit  on  to  speak 
of  his  Henrietta.  She  was,  he  said,  a  young  lady  of  vir- 
tue and  honor.  He  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  he  could 
not  die  without  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The 
bishops  again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not  to  use  such 
language.  Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  have 
been  accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying  man ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  only  discharged  what,  in  their  view, 
was  a  sacred  duty.  Monmouth  knew  their  principles, 
and,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have 
dispensed  with  their  attendance.  Their  general  argu». 
ments  against  resistance  had  no  effect  on  him^  but  when 
they  reminded  him  of  the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  on 
his  brave  and  Ibving  followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed,  of  the  souls  which  hcui  been  sent  unprepared  to  the 
great  account,  he  was  touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened 
voice,  "  I  do  own  that.  I  am  sorry  that  it  ever  happen- 
ed." They  prayed  with  him  long  and  fervently  ;  and  he 
joined  in  their  petitions  till  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the 

•  Buccleuch  MS. 
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king.  He  remained '  silent.  <<  Sir,"  said  ope  ol  the  as- 
sistants, "  do  you  not  pray  for  the  king  with  us  ?"  Mon- 
mouth paused  some  tiine>  and  after  an  internal  struggle, 
exclaimed  "  Amen."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  pre- 
lates implored  him  to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the 
people  a  few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  gov- 
ernment. '<  I  will  ma^e  no  speeches,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Only  ten  words,  my  lord."  He  turned  away,  called 
his  servant,  and  put  into  the  man's  hand  a  tootblHok-case, 
the  last  token  of  ill-starred  love.  "  Give  it,"  he  said,  "to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John  Blotch,  the  execu- 
tioner, a  wretch  who^^had  butchered  many  brave  andn(^i>)6 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,. during  a  century  and  a  half, 
been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in' his 
odious  oflSice.*'  "  Here,"  said  the  du]|Le,  "  are  six  guineas 
for  you.  Do  not  hadk  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell. 
I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 
My  ^servant  will  give  you  some  more  ^Id  if  you  do  the 
work  well."  He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the  ax, 
expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not  shdrp  enough,  and  laid 
his  head  on  the^  block.  The  divined  in  the  mean  time  con- 
tinued to  ejaculate  with  great  energy,  "  God  accept  your 
repentance;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance." 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office;  but  he 
hftd  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  duke  had  said.  The 
first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  The  duke  strug- 
gled, ^rose  from  th9  block,  and  looked  reproachfully 'at  the 
executioner.  The  head  sank  down  once  more.  The 
stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again  ;  but  still  the  neck 
was  not  severed,  and  the  body  continued  to  mote.     Yells 

*  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  asedciated  with  that  of  Jeffi^ys  in  the 
lampoons  of  those  days. 

''  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the  gibbet  sits," 
Bays  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  followed  Monmouth's  execution,  Ketch 
was  turned  out  of  his'office  for  insulting  one  of  the  sherifis,  and  wfts  succeed- 
ed by  a  butcher  named  Rose.  But  in  four  months  Rose  himself  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  aud  Ketch  was  reinstated.^-Ltt^re^<  Diary^  Jan.  20  and  May 
28,  1686.  See  a  curious  note  by  Dr.  Grey,  on  Hudlbras,  part  iii.,  canto  ii., 
liue  1534.  j 
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of  rage  and  horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Eetch  flung  down 
the  ax  with  a  ourse.  *  "  I  can  not  do  it,'*  he  said  ;  "  my 
heart  ftdls  me."  "  Take  up  the^ax,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff. 
"  Fling  him  over  the  rails,"  roared  the  mob.  At  length 
the  ax  was  taken  iip.  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the 
last  remains  of  life ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to  separate  the 
head  from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to 
such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that^  the  executioner  W€is  in  dan- 
g^  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  conveyed  away  under 
a  strong  guard.* 

In  the  mean  time  many  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in 
the  duke's  blood,  for  by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  cov- 
ered with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  jwrivately  under  the 
communion-table  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower. 
Within  four  yfears  the  pavement  of  that  chancel  was  again 
disturbed,  and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid 
the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In  ti'uth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot 
on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there 
associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's, 
with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  with 
imperishable  renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches 
and  church-yards,  with  every  thing  that  is  most  endear- 
ing in  social  and  domestic  charities,  but  with  whatever  is 
darkest  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the 
savage  triumph^  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all 
the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 
Thither  have  been  carried,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
rude  hands  of  jailers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  or- 
naments of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before  the  win- 
dow where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse 

*  Acoouut  of  tbe  ezecutioo  of  Moumoutb,  signed  by  the  divinee  .who  at- 
teoded  him;  Buccleoch  MS.;  Burnet,  i.,  646;  Cittera,  Jbly  ^;  1685;  L^ 
trelVs  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  15;  B«riIlon,  July  JJ. 
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of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Spmer- 
set,  and  protector  of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother 
whom  he  murdered.  There  has  moldered  away  the  head- 
less trunk  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardi- 
nal of  Saint  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a 
better  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
laid  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, .Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  na- 
ture and  fortune  had  lavished  aU  their  bounties  in  vain, 
and  whom  valor,  grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  ap- 
plause, conducted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not 
far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  house  of  Howard, 
Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of 
unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  suffer- 
ers ;  M ^garet  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name 
of  Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  queens  who  perished 
by  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled.* 

Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  village  of  Toddington, 
in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  still  sadder  funeral.     Near         j 
that  village  stood  an  ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Weutworths.     The  transept  of.  the  parish  church  had         i 
Jongbe^n  their  burial-place.     To  that  burial-place,  in  the 
spring  which  followed  the  death  of  Monmouth,,  was  borne         I 
the  cofEn  of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth  ol  Nettle-         i 
stede.     Her  family  reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over 
her  remains ;  but  a  less  costly  memorial  of  her  was  long         j 
contemplated  with  far^  deeper  interest.     Her  name,  carved 
by  the  hand  of  him  whom  she  loved  too  well,  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  still  discernible  on  a  tree  in  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that  the  memory 
of  Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idolatrous  fondness.  His 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  lasted  till  the  generation 

*  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  disgnst  at  the. barbarous  stupidity 
which  has  transformed  this  most  interesting  little  choroh  into  the  likeness  of 
a  meeting-house  in  a  manufaotoring  town. 
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which  had  seen  him  had  passed  away.  Ribbons,  buckles, 
and  other  trifling  articles  of  appcurel  which  he  had  worn 
were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old  men  "who  long  sur- 
vived him  desired,  when  they  were  dying,  that  these  trink- 
ets might  be  buried  with  them.  One  button  of  gold  thread 
which  imHPQwly  escap^  this  fate  may  still  be  seen  at  a 
house  which  oveTteR5Es  the  field  of  battle.  Nay,  such  was 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  unhappy  favorite,  that, 
in  the  face  of  tho  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
a  death  was  ever  verified,  many  continued  to  cherish  a 
hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that  he  would  again  ap-' 
pear  in  arms.  .  A  person,  it  was  said,  who  was  remark- 
ably like  Monmouth,  had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the 
Protestant  hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  every 
important  crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at  band, 
and  that  King  Monmouth  would  soon  show  himself;  In 
1686,  a  knave  who  had  pretended  to  be  the  duke,  and  had 
levied  contribution  in  several  villages  of  Wiltshire,  was 
apprehended  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  In 
1698,  when  England  had  long  enjoyed  constitutional  free- 
dom under  a  new  dynasty,  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  passed 
himself  on  the  yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Mon- 
mouth, and  defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means  of  the 
lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  him. 
The  farmers  provided  him  with  a  horse.  Their  wives 
sent  him  baskets  of  chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish, 
it  was  said,  of  favors  of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in  gal- 
lantry at  least,  the  counterfeit  was  a  not  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  original.  When  this  impostor  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in 
luxury.  Several  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to  counte- 
nance him  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham  assizes.  So 
long  did  this  delusion  last,  that,  wha^  George  the  Third 
had  been  some  years  on  the  English,  throne,  Voltaire 
thought  it  necessary  gravely  to  confute  the  hypothesis  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.* 
*  Obsenrator,  August  1, 1685 ;  Gazette  de  France,  Nov.  2,  1686 ;  Letter 
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It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  scaroely  less  remarkable,  that,  to 
this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Hie  west  of  En- 
gland, when  any  bill  aflkcting'  their  interests  is  before^the 
Hotise  of  Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  okim  the 
help  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  the  desQiendantB  of  the 
unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The.  history  of  Monmouth  would  cdcme  suffice  to  refute 
the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  frequently  thrown 
on  the  oomn^on  people.  The  common  people  are  some- 
times inconstant,  for  they  are  human  beings ;  but  that 
theyv  are  inconstant  as  compared  with  the  educated  class- 
es, with  aristocracies,  or  with  princeis,  may  be  confidently 
denied.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  demagogues  whose 
popularity  has  remained  undiminished  while  sovereigns 
and  Parliaments  have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a 
long  succession  of  ..statesmen.  When  Svdft  had  survived 
his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish  populace  still  continu- 
ed to  light  bonfires  on  his  birth-day,  in  commemoration  of 
the  services  which  they  fancied  that  he  had  rendered  to 
his  cduntry  when  his  mind  was  in  ftiU  vigor.  While  sev- 
en administrations  were  raised  to  poWer  and  hurled  from 

from  Homphrey  Wanley,  dated  Aag.  25,  1698,  in  the  Aubrey  CoUectkm ; 
Voltaire,  Diet  Phil.     There  are,  in  the  Pepysian  Collection,  several  ballads 
written  after  Monmouth's  d^ath,  which  represent  him  as  liTing,  and  predict 
his  speedy  return.    I  will  give  two  specimens : 
"  Though  this  is  a  dismal  story 
Of  th)9  &11  of  my  design, 
Yet  I'll  come  again  in  gloiy 

If  I  live  till  eighty-nine ; 
For  1*11  have  a  stronger  army, 
,  And  of  ammunition  store." 


Again: 


"  Then  shall  Monmouth  in  his  glories - 
Unto  his  English  friends  appear, 
And  will,  rtifle  all  such  stories 
As  are  vended  every  where. 

*"  They'll  see  I  was  not  so  de^raded^ 
To  be -taken  ^thering  pease, 
Or  in  a  cock  of  hay  up  braided. 
What  strange  stories  now  are  these  f* 
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it  in  oonscquenoe  of  oourt  intrigues  or  of  changes  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  higher  classes  >f  society,  the  profligate 
Wilkes  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  rabble 
whom  he  pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians,  t^ho,  in 
1807,  sought  to  curry  favor  with  Gteorge  the  Third  by 
defending  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  -were  not  ashamed,  in 
1820,  to  curry  favor  with  George  the  Fourth  by  perse- 
cuting her.  But  in  1820,  as  in  1807,  the  whole  body 
of  working  men  was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause.  So 
it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been  adored 
alike  by  the  gentry  and.  by  the  peasantry  of  the  west.  In 
1685  he  came  again.  To  the  gentry  he  had  become  an 
object  of  aversion ;  but  by  the  peetsantry  he  was  still  loved 
with  a  love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  td  be  extin- 
guished by  misfortunes  or  faults,  by  the  flight  from  Sedge- 
moor,  by  the  letter  from  Ringwood,  or  by  the  tears  and 
abject  supplications  at  Whitehall.  The  charge  which 
may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they  almost  in- 
variably choose  their  favorite  so  ill  that  their  constancy  is 
a  vice  and  not  a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Momnouth  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  Londoners,  the  counties  which  had  risen  against 
the  government  were  enduring  all  that  a  ferocious  sol- 
diery could  inflict.  Feversham  had  been  sunmioned  to 
the  court,  where  honors  and  rewards  which  he  little  de- 
served awaited  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  captain  of  the  first  and  most  lucrative  troop  of 
Life  Guards ;  but  court  and  city  laughed  at  his  military 
exploits,  and  the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its  last . 
feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general  who  had  won  a 
ibattle  in  bed.^  Feversharn  left  in  command  at  Bridge  wa- 
ter Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  a  military  adventurer  whose  vices 
had  been  developed  by  the  worst  of  all  schools,  Tangier. 
Kirke  heul,  during  some  years,  commanded  the  garrison 
of  that  town,  and  been  constantly  employed  in  hostilities 
against  tribes  of  foreign  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws 

*  London  Gaz.ette,  August  3, 1691 ;  the  Battle  of  Sec^gemoor,  a  Farce. 
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whiob  regulate  the  warfare  -of  civilized  suid  Christian  na- 
tions. Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  was  a  des- 
potic prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyremny  was  the 
fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  a  distant  and  a  careless 
government.  He  might,  therefore,  safely  proceed  to  the 
most  audacious  excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.  He  lived  with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  pro- 
cured by  extortion  the  means  of  indulgence.  No  goods 
could  be  sold  till  Kirke  had  bad  the  refusal  of  them.  No 
question  of  right  could  be  decided  till  Kirkehad  been  brib- 
ed. Once,  merely  from  a  mali^naixt  whim,  he  staved  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar.  On  another  occasion  he 
drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  forthwith  burned  them. 
Under  this  iron  domination  scarce  a  complaint  was  heeird, 
for  hatred  was  eflfectually  kept  down  by  terror.  Two  per- 
sons who  had  been  refractory  were  found  murdered,  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  they  had  been  slain  by 
Kirke's  order.  When  his  soldiers  displeased  him,  he  flog- 
ged them  with  merciless  severity;  but  he  indenmified 
them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  watch,  to  reel  drunk 
about  the  streets,  to  rob,  beat,  and  insult  the  merchants 
and  the  laborers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kiike  returned  to  En- 
gland. H6  still  continued  to  command  his  old  soldiers^ 
who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the  First  Tangier  Reg- 
iment^ and  sometimes  as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment. 
As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  em- 
blem, the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device,  and 
with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  fiaen,  the  rudest  and 
most  ferocious  in  the  English  army,  were  called  Kirke's 
Lambs.  The  regiment,  now  the  second  of  the  line,  still 
retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is,  however,  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  decorations  honorably  earned  in  Egypt, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  heart  of  Asia.# 

•  Pepys's  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier ;  Hifitorical  Records  of  the  Second  or 
Qaoen'8  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the  soldiers  who  were 
now  let  loose  on  the  peofde  of  Somersetshire.  Fror^ 
Bridgewater  Kirke  marched  to  Taunton.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  carts  filled  with  wounded  rebels  whose 
gashes  had  not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove  of  pris- 
oners on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  €uid  two.  Several 
of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Tatmton,  with- 
out the  form  of  a  trial.  They  were  not  suffered  even  to 
take  leave  of  their  nearest  relations,  The  sign-post  of  the 
White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  of  death  went. on  in  sight  of  the  windows  where 
the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regiment  were  carousing, -and 
that  at  every  health  a  wretch  was  turned  off.  When  the 
legs  of  the  dying  men  quivered  in  the  last  agony,  the  col- 
onel ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.  He  would  give  the 
rebels,  -  he ,  said,  music  to  their  dancing.  The  tradition 
runs  that  one  of  the  captives  was  not  even  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  speedy  death.  Twice  he  was  suspended 
from  the  sign-post,  and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was 
asked  if  he  repented  of  his  treason,  and  twice  he  replied 
that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it.  Then 
he  was  tied  up  for  the  last  time.  So  many  dead  bodies 
were  quartered,  that  the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in 
blood.  He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man  whose  loyalty  was 
suspected,  and  who'  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  own  life 
by  seething  the  remains  of  his  friends  in  pitch.  The  peas- 
ant, who  had  consented  to  perforin  this  hideous  office  aft- 
erward returned  to  his  plow.  .  But  a  mark  like  that  of 
Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known  through  his  village 
by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boilman.  The  rustics  long 
continued  to  relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sinful  and 
shameful  deed,  saved  himself  from  the ,  vengeance  of  the 
Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a  higher 
power.  In  a  great  ^torm  he  had  fled  for  shelter  under  an 
oak,  and  was  there  struck  dead  by  lightning.^ 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thui^  butchered  can  not 

*  Bloody  Assizee;  Bnmet,  i.,  647;  Luttrell's  Diary,  July  IB,  1685 1  Locke's 
Western  Rebellion ;  Tonlmin's  History  of  Taanton,  edited  by  Savage:' 
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now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were  entered  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters of  Taunton ;  but  those  registers  contain  the  names 
only  of  such  as  Md  Christian  burial.  .  Those  who  wer« 
hanged  in  chains,  suid  those  whose  heads  and  limbs  were 
sent  to  the  neighboring  villages,  must  have  been  much 
more  numerous.  It  was  believed  in  London,  at  the  time, 
that  Eirke  put  a^liundred  captives  to  death  during  the 
week  which  followed  the  battle.* 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only  passionr  He 
loved  money,  and  was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  extortion. 
A  safe-conduct  might  be  bought  of  him  for  thirty.or  forty 
pounds ;  and  such  a  safe-conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  posts  of  the  Lamt)8 
without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea-port,  and  to  fly  to  a 
foreign  country.  ThQ  ships  'vrfiich  were  bound  for  New 
England  were  crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  fu- 
gitives from  Sedgemoor  thiat  there  was  great  danger  Jest 
the  water  and  provisions  should  fail.f 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  o^vn  coarse  and  ferocious  way,  a 
man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
he  employed  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  li- 
centious appetites.  It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to  spare  the 
life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  and  that, 
after  she  had  yielded,  he  showed  her,  suspended  on  the 
gallows,  the  lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
sacrificed  her  honor.  This  tale  an  impartial  judge  must 
reject.  It  is  unsupported  by  proof.  The  earliest  author- 
ity for  it  is  a  poem  written  by  Pomfret.  The  respectable 
historians  of  that  age,  while  they  expatiate  on  the  crimes 
of  Kirke;  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  most  atrocious 
crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  rumored  but  not  proved. 
Those  who  tell  the  story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as 
deprive  it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter;  Some  make  the  heroine  of  the 
tale  a  maiden,  some  a  married  woman.     The  relation  for 

*  LuHrell's  Diary,  July  15,  16S5;  Toulmia's  History  of  Tauntoi;L 
t  Otdmixon,  705 ;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  DuntoD,  ch&p.  Yii. 
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whom  the  shameful  ransom  was  paid  is  described  by  some 
as  her  jfather,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by  some  as  her 
husband.  Lastly,  the.  story  is  one  whieh^  long  before 
liarke  was  bom,  had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors, 
and  had  become  a  favorite  theme  of  novelists,  and  dram- 
atists. '  Two  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rhyn- 
sault,  the  favorite  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  le  Dain, 
the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had  been  accused  of 
the  same  crime.  Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a 
romance ;  Whetstone  had  made  out  of  Cintio's  ncurrative 
the  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra ;  and  Shakspeare 
had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot  of  the  noble  tragi- 
^comedy  of  Measure  for  Measure.  As  Kirke  was  not  the 
first,  so  he  was  not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wick- 
edness was  popularly  imputed.  During  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny  in  France,  a  very  similar 
charge  was  brought  against  Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most 
odious  agents  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and, 
after  inquiry.  Was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecutors  to  be 
unfounded.^ 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  Kirke,  not  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had  treated  his  needy 
prisoners,  but  on  account  of  the  interested  lenity  which  he 
had  shown  to  rich  delinquents.!  He  was  soon  recalled 
from  the  west.  A  less  irregular,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  cruel  massacre,,  was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The 
vengeance  was  deferred  during  some  weeks.   It  was  thought 

*  The  silence  of  Oldmixon  and  of  the  compilers  of  the  Western  Martyrol- 
ogy  would  alone  seem  to  me  to  settle  the  question.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  the  story  of  Rhjnsault  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
4911  Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that,  if  a  crime  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  Rhynsault  had  been  committed  within  Hving  memory  in  En- 
gland by  an  officer  of  James  the  Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and 
unseasonably  forward  to  display  his  Whiggism,  would  have  made  no  allusidn 
to  that  fact.    For  the  case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur,  4  Messidor,  Tan  3. 

t  SunderUnd  to  Kirke,  July  14  and. 28,  1685.  "  His  majesty,"  says  Sun 
derland,  '*  commands  me  to  signify  to  you  his  dislike  of  these  proceedings, 
and  desires  you  to  take  care  that  no  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be  at 
large." 
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desirable  that  the  "Western  Circuit  should  not  begin  till 
the  other  circuits  had' terminated.  In  the  mean  time  the 
jails  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  were  filled  with 
thousands  of  captives.  The  chief  friend  and  protector  of 
these  unhappy  men  in^  their  extremity  was  one  who  ab- 
horred their  religious  and  political  opinions,  one^  whose  or- 
der they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done  unprovpked 
wrong,  Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  soften  the  jailers,  and  retrenched  from  his  own 
episcopal  ^tate  that  he  might  foe  able  to  make  some  addi- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those '  who  had  de- 
faced his  beloved  cathedral.  'His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  of-^a  piece  with  his  wh6le  life.  His  intellect  was  in- 
deed darkened  by  many  superstitions  and  prejudices ;  but 
his  moral  character,  when  impartially  reviewed,  sustains 
a  comparison  with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  seems 
to  approach  as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the 
ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue.^ 

His, labor  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  rapid 
and  efiectual  jail  delivery  was  at  hand.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, Jeffreys,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  set 
out  on  that  circuit  of  which  the  memory  will  last  as  long 
as  our  race  and  language.  The  ofiicers  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  districts  through  which  his  course  lay 
had  orders  to  furnish  him  with  whatever  military  aid  he 
might  require.  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet 
a  spur  was  applied.  The, health  and  spirits  of  the  lord 
keeper  had  givpn  way.  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by 
the  coldness  of  the  king  and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief 
justice,  and  could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  back 
on  a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any .  atrocious  crime, 

*  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  give  credit  to  the  popular  story  that 
Ken,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  represented  to  the  chiefii  of 
the  royal  army  the  illegality  of  military  executions.  He  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  exerted  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  bad  been 
present  But  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  was  then  in  the  west 
at  alL  It  is  certain  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  battle,  he  was  at  '\yestminster.  It  is  equally  certain 
that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  was  with  Monmocttfa  in  the  Tower. 
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but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  servility.  So 
deeply  was  the  unhappy  man  humbled,  that,  when  be  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took  with 
him  a  nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  afterward 
owned,  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  of  the 
audience.  The  prospect  of  his  approaching  end  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  with  unwonted" courage.  He  determined 
to  discharge  his  consicience,  requested  an  audience  of  the 
king,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned  the  lawless 
cruelties  which  the  soldiers  had  committed  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  soon  after  retired  firom  London  to  die.  He 
breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  judges  set  out  for 
the  west.  It  was  immediately  notified  to  Jeffreys  that  he^ 
might  expect  the  great  seal  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and 
vigorous  service.^ 

At  Winchester  the  chief  justice  first  opened  his  oommid- 
sion.  Hampshire  had  not  been  the  theater  of  war ;  but 
many  of  the  vanquished  rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled 
thither.  Two  of  them,  John  Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, and  Richard  Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  out- 
lawed for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  had  sought  ref- 
uge at  the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  Lisle.  John 
Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  and  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  been  cre- 
ated a  lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given  by  the  Pro- 
tector had  not  been  recognized  by  any  government  which 
had  ruled  England  since  the  downfall  of  his  house;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  often  used  in  conversation  eveji 
by  Royalists.  John  Lisle^s  widow  was  therefore  common- 
ly known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  She  was  related  to  many 
respectable,  and  to  some  noble  families,  and  she  was  gen- 
erally esteemed  even  by  the  Tory  gentiemen  of  her  coun- 
ty ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply 

*  North's  Life  of  Oaildford,  260, 263, 273 ;  Mackintosh's  View  of  the  Beign 
of  James  the  Second,  page  16,  note;  Letter  of  Jefireys  to  SuDderland,  Sept 

5,  1685. 
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regretted  some  violent  acts  in  which  her  husbsuid  had  borne 
a  part,  tliat  she  had  shed  bitter  tears  for  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  she  had  protected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in 
their  distress.  The  same  womanly  kindness  which  had 
led  her  to  befriend  the  Royalists  in  their  time  of  trouble 
would  not  suffer  her  to  refuse  a  me€il  and  a  hiding-place 
to  the  wretched  men  who  now  entreated  her  to  protect 
them,  ^e  took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  showed  them  where  they  might  take 
rest.  The  next  mcwming  her  dwelling  w^  surrounded  by 
soldiers.  Strict  search  was  made.  Hickes  was  found 
concealed  in  the  malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chimney. 
If  Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  what  in 
strictness  is  a  capital  crime ;  for  the  law  of  principal  and 
accessory,  as  respects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurisprudence.  In 
cases  of  felony,^  a  distinction,  founded  on  justice  and  rea- 
son, is  made  between  the  principal  and  the  accessory  after 
the  fact.  He  who  conceals  from  justice  one  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment,  is 
not  liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder ;  but  he  who  shel- 
ters one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  traitor  is,  acc<»rding  to 
all  our  jurists,  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  put  the  abmrdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  in- 
cludes under  the  same  definition,  and  visits  with  the  same 
penalty,  offenses  lying  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  scale 
of  guilt.  The  feeling  which  make&  the  most  loyal  subject 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a  shameful  death 
the  rebel  who,  vanquished,  hunted  down,  and  in  mortal 
agony,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  may 
be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  virtue ;  a  weakness  which,  constituted  as  human 
beings  are,  we  can  hardly  eradicate  from  the  mind  with- 
out eradicating  many  noble  and  benevolent  sentiments. 
A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sanction 
this  weakness,  but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or  pun- 
ish it  very  tenderly.     In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a 
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orime  of  ihe  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Maodonald 
was  justified  in  oonoealing  the  attainted  heir  of  the  Sto^ 
arts,  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our  own  time  was  justi- 
fied in  assisting  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  are  questions  on 
which  casuists  may  difier.;  but  to  class  such  actions  w^th 
the  crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  outrage  to  hu- 
manity and  common  sense.  Such,  however,  is  the  classi- 
fication of  our  law.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  len- 
ient administration  cordd  make  such  a  state  of  the  law  en- 
durable. And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  gener- 
ations, no  English  government,  save  one,,  has  treated  with 
rigor  persons  guilty  merely  ^f  harboring  defeated  and  fly- 
ing insurgents.  To  women  especially  has  been  granted, 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  prescripticm,  the  right  of  indulging,  in 
the  midst  of  havoc  and  vengeance,  that  compassion  which 
is  the  most  endearing  of  all  their  charms.  Since  the.  be- 
ginning of  the  great  ci^  war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of 
them  far  more  important  than  Hickes  or  .Neltborpe,  have 
been  protected  against  the  severity  of  victorious  govern- 
ments by  female  adroitness  and  generosity ;  but  no  En- 
glish ruler  who  has  been  thus  baffled,  the  savage  and  im- 
placable James  alone  excepted,  has  had  the  barbarity  even 
to  think  of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a,  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,,  it  was  strained  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She  could  not,  according  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted 
till  aftef  the  conviction  ,of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  har- 
bored.^ She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar  before  either 
Hickes  or  Nelthorpe  had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter in  such  a  case  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The 
witnesses  prevaricated.  The  jury,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank  firom.the  thought 
of  sending  a  fellow-creature  to  the  stake  for  conduct  which 
seemed  deserving  rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jef- 
freys was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This  was  the  first 
case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 

•  See  the  preamble  to  the  act  revereiDg  her  attainder. 

Pp 
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strong  probability  that  his  prey  would  escape  him.  He 
stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  language  which  no  well-l»re4 
man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight.  Qn6  wit- 
ness named  Dunne,  partiy  from  concern  for  Lady  Alice, 
and  partly  from  fright  at  the  threats  and  maledictions  of 
the  chief  justice,  entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent.  "Oh,  how  hard  the  truth  is,*'  said  Jeffreys,  " to 
come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave."  The  witness, 
after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a  few  unmean- 
ing words.  "  Was  there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with 
an  oath,  "  was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a  Gtoi  ?  Dost 
thou  believe  in  hell  fire  ?  Of  all  the  witnesses  that  I  ever 
met  with,  I  never  saw  thy  fellow."  Still  the  poor  man, 
scared  out  of  his  senses,  remained  mute,  and  again  Jef- 
freys burst  forth :  "  I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow. 
How  can  one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and  their  re- 
ligion ?  A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  a&  this.  A 
pagan  would  be  ashamed  of  such  villainy.  Oh,  blessed 
Jesus  I  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live  among !" 
'*  I  can  not  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord,"  faltered  Dunne. 
The  judge  again  broke  forth  into  a  vpUey  of  oaths.  "  WaJs 
there  ever,"  he  cried,  "such  an  impudent  rascal?  Hold 
the  candle  to  him,  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.  You, 
gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  see  that  an 
information  for  perjury  be  preferred  against  this  fellow." 
After  the  witnesses  had  been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice 
was  called  on  for  her  defense.  She  began  by  saying,  what 
miay  possibly  have  been  true,  that  though  she  knew  Hickes 
to  be  in  trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know 
or  suspect  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
He  was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  therefore, 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have  borne  arms 
against  the  government ;  and  she  had  supposed  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  himself  because  warrants  were  out 
against  him  for  field  preaching.  The  chief  justice  began 
to  storm.     «  But  I  wiU  tell  you.     There  is  not  one  of 
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those  lying?  sniveling,  canting  Presbyterians  bat,  one  way 
or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has 
all  manner  of  villainy  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery 
oonld  have  mtUie  Dunne  such  a  rogue.  Shovr  me  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying  knave."  He  summed 
up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed  during  an  hour  against 
Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  reminded  the  jury  tiiat  the 
prisoner's  husband  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles 
the  First,  a  &ct  which  was  not  proved  by  any  testimony, 
and  which,  if  it  hadb^n  proved,  would  halve  been  utterly 
irrelevant  to  tiie  issue.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained 
long  in  consultation.  The  judge  grew  impatient.  -  He 
could  not  coiiceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  a  case,  they 
should  ever  have  left  the  box.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  return,  he  would 
adjourn  the  court  and  lock  them  up  all  night.  Thus  put 
to  the  torture,  they  came,  but  Came  to  say  that  they  doubt- 
ed whether  the  charge  had  been  mcuie  out.  Jeffreys  ex- 
postulated with  them  vehemently,  and,  after  another  oon- 
sultation,  they  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Gfuilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pronounced. 
Jei&eys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned- 
alive  that  very  aftembon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved 
the  pity  and  indignation  even  of  that  class  which  was 
most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  chief  justice,  who,  brutal 
as  he  was,  was  not  mad  enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  stich 
a  subject  with  a  body  so  much  respected  ty  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution  five  days.  .  During 
that  time  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  besought  James  to 
show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of  high  rank  interceded  for  her. 
Feversham,  whose  recent  victory  hed  increased  his  influ- 
ence at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  been  bribed  to  take 
the  compassionate  side,  spoke  in  her  favor.  Clarendon, 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  wais 
vain.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her 
aentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 
She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place 
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of  Winofaester,  and  underwent  her  fate  with  serene  ooor- 
age.^ 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  viotim ;  but, 
on  the  day  folloi^^ing  her  execution,  JeflSreys  reached  Dor- 
chester, the  principal  town  of  the  county  in  which  Mon- 
moutli  had'  landed,  and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,,  by  order  of  the  chief  justice,  witii 
Bdailet ;  and  this  innovation  seemed  to  ilie  multitude  to 
indicate  a  bloody  purpose.  It  was  also  t. rumored  tiiat, 
when  the  clergyman  who  preached  the  assize  sermon  en- 
forced the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the 
judge  was  -distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  -ThjBse  tilings 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow.f 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to  be  tried. 
The  work  seemed  heavy,  but  JeflSreys  had  a  contrivance 
for  making  it  light.  He  let  it  be  understood  that  the  only 
chance  of  obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on  their  coun- 
try and  were  convicted,  were  ordered  to  be  tied  up  with- 
out delay.  The  remaining  prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by 
scores.  TWo  l^undred  and  ninety-two  received  sentence 
of  death.  -  The  whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire 
amounted  to  seventy-four. 

'  From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Exeter.  The 
civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
Here,  therefore,  comparatively  few  persons  were  capitally 
punished.  Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fearful  Vengeance. 
In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty-three^  prisoners  were 
in  a  few  days  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  At  every 
spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every  market-place,  on  the 
green  of  every  large  village  which  had  ftirnished  Mon- 
mouth with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind, 
or  heads  ^d  quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and 
made  the  traveler  sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes 
the  peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God 

*  Trial  of  Alice  Lisle  intbaGolkOMNiof  State  Trials ;  jitat.  1  Gul.  &  Mar.; 
Burnet,  i.,  649 ;  GaYeat  against  the  Whigs.  t  Bl6ody  Assizes 
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without  seeing  the  g^iastly  face  of  a  neighbor  grinning  at 
them  over  the  porch.  The  chief  justice  was  all  himself. 
His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on. 
He  laughed,  shouted,- joked^  and  swore  in  such  a  way  that 
many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  night ;  but  in 
him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  produced 
by  evil  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy. 
A  prisSber  affirmed  that  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  One  of  them,  he 
said,  was  a  papist,  and  the  other  a  prostitute.  <<Thou 
impudent  rebel,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  « to  reflect  on  the 
king's  evidence!  I  ^ee  thee,  villain,  I  see  tiiee,  already 
with  the  halter  round  thy  neck."  Another  produced  tes- 
timony that  he  was  a  good  Protestant.  <<  Protestant!" 
said  Jefireys ;  "  you  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold  you  a 
Wager  of  it.  I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles." 
One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bitter  Tories. 
"  My  lord,"  they  said,  "  this  poor  creature  is  On  the  par- 
ish." "Do  not  trouble  yourselves,"  said  the  judge,  "I 
will  ease  the  parish  of  the  burden."  It  was  not  only  on 
the  prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  iotih.  Gentlemen  and 
noblemen  of  high  consideration  and  stainless  loysdty,  who 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  extenuating  circum- 
stance, were  almost  sure  to  receive  ^at  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot-houses  of 
White  Chapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue. 
Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer,  who  could. not  concesd  his 
horror  at  the  remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor  neigh- 
bors were  butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a  corpse 
suspended  in  chains  at  his  park  gate.^  In  such  specta- 
cles originated  many  tales  of  terror,  which  were  long  told 
over  the  cider  by  the  Christmas  fires  of  the  farmers  of 
Somersetshire.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  peasants  in 
some  districts  well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  "and  passed 
them  unwillingly  after  sunset.f 

Jeffireys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than 

*  Locke's  Western  Rebellion. 

t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  clrildish  recollections. 
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alLhis  predeoessors  together  sinoe'^the  Ckmqnest  It  is 
certain  that  the  immber  of  persons  whom  be  exeoated  in 
one  month,  and  in  one  shire,  very  mnoh  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been  executed 
in  our  island  since  the  Berolution.  The  insurrections  of 
1715  and  1745-Jwere  of  longer  duratkm,  of  wider  extent, 
^nd  of  more  formidaUe  aspect  than  that  which  was  put 
down  at  Sedgemoioir.  -  It  has  not  been  generally  thought 
that,  ^ther  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  or  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745^  ttie  house  of  Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of 
clemency ;  yet  all  the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  . 
together  will  appear  to  have  4)een  few  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  these  which  disgraced  the  Bloody^  Assizes. 
The  number  of  the  rebels  whom  Jeffireys  hanged  on  this 
circuit  was  three  hundred  and  twenty.'* 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  di^ust  even  if  the  suf- 
ferers had  been  generally  odious ;  but  they  were,  fbr  the 
most  part,  men  of  blameless  life,  and  of  high  reCgious  pro- 
fession. They  were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a 
large  proportion  of  their  neighbors,  not  as  wrong-doers,  but 
as  martyrs  who  Sealed  with  blood  the  truth  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  Very  few  of  the  convicts  professed  any 
repentance  for  what  they  had  done.  Many;  aidmated  by 
the  old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death,  not  merely  with  fc^rti- 
tude,  but  with  exultation.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  min- 
isters of  the  Establi^ed  Church  lectured  them  on  the 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the  importance  of  priestly  abso- 
lution. The,  claim  of  the  king  to  unbounded  auUiority 
in  things  temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved  the  bitt^ 
scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries.'  Some  of  them  composed 
hymns  in  the  dungeon  and  chanted  tiiem  on  the  fatal 
sledge.     Christ,  they  sang  while  they  were  undressing 

*  Lord  Lonsdale  says  aevoD  hundred ;  Burnet,  six  hundred.  I  have  lbl> 
lowed  the  list  which  the  judges  sent  to  the  Treasury,  a^d  which  may  still  be 
seen  there  in  the  letter-book  of  168$.  Bee  the  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's 
Western  Rebellion;  the  Panegyric  on  Lord  Jeffireys;  Burnet,  i.,  648 ;  £a- 
ch^rd,  iii.i  775 ;  Oldmixon,  705. 
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for  the  butchery,  would  soon  oomd  to  rescue  Zicm  and  to 
make  war  on  Babylon,  would  set  up  his  standard,  would 
blow  his  trumpet,  anii  would  requite  his  foes  tenfold  for 
all  the  evil  which  had  been  inflicted  pn  his  servants.  The 
dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted  down ;  their  fare- 
well letters  were  kept  as  treasures ;  arid,  in  this  way,  with 
the  help  of  some  invention  ahd  exaggeration,'  was  formed 
a  oopious  supplement  io  the  Marian  martyrology.* 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abraham  Holih^s, 
a  retired  officer  of  ihe  Parliamentary  army,  and  one  of 
those  zealots  who  would  own  flo  Jj:ing  but  King.  Jesus, 
had  been  taken  at  Sedgem6on  His  arm  had  been  fright- 
fully mangled  and  shattered  in  the  battle ;  and,  as  no  sujr- 
ge9n  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  soldier  amputated  it  him- 
self. He  was  carried  up  to  London  ahd  examined  by  the 
king  in  council,  but  would  make  no  submission.  «  I  am 
an  aged  man,"  he  said,  <<  and  what  remains  to  me  of  life 
is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  baseness.  I  Jiave  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  I  am  so  still."  He  was  sent  back 
to  the  west  and  hanged.  The  people  remarked  with  awe 
and  wonder 'that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the 
gallows  became  restive  and  went  back.  Holmes  himself 
doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  bid  time, 
stood  in  the  way,  sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes, 
but  visible  to  the  inferior  animals.  '<  Stop,  gentlemen," 
he  cried,  «  let  me  go  on  foot.  There  is  more  in  this  than 
you  think.  Remember  how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the 
prophet  could  not  see."  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gal- 
lows, harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed  fervently 
that  God  would  hasten  the  down&ll  of  anti-Christ  attd  the 
deliverance  of  England,  and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an 
apology  for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  "  You  see,"  he  said, 
« I  have  but  one  arm."t 

*  Some  of  the  prayers,  exhortatiooB,  and  hyixmB  of  the  sufferers:  will  be 
found  in  the  Bloody  Assizes. 

t  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's  Wftatftrfl  pf>\^11inn ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Jtfemoirs ; 
Account  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers. 

The  story  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second^  ii^,  43,  is  not  taken  from 
the  king's  manoacripts,  and  suflSciently  refutes  itself. 
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Not  less  oourageouslj  died  Christopher  Batti^oombe,  a 
young  Templar  of  good  femily  and  fortune,  who,  at  Dor- 
chester, an  agreeable  provincial  town  proud  of  its  taste 
and  refinement,  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Great  interest  was  made  to  s^ve  him.  It 
was  believed  through  the  west  of  England  that  he  was 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle  blood,  the. sister  of  the 
high  sheriff;  that  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys 
to  beg  for  mercy ;  and  that  Jeffreys  drove  her  from  him 
with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  of- 
fense against  decency  and  humanity.  Her  lover  suffered 
at  Lyme  piously  and  courageously.'* 

A,  still  deeper  interest  wsls  excited  by  the  fate  of  two 
gallant  brothers,  William  and  Bepjamin  Howling.  They 
were  young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  well  connected. 
Their  maternal  grandfather  was  named  Kifiin.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  the  bead  of  the  Baptists.  The  chief  justice 
behaved  to  William  Howling  on  the  trial  vidth  character- 
istic  brutality.  "You  have  a  grandfather,"  he  said, 
"  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  riqhly  as  you."  The  poor 
lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  death  with  so  much 
meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an  ofiicer  of  the  army  who 
attended  -^he  execution,  and  who  had  made  himself  re- 
markable by  rudeness  and  severity,  was  strangely  melt- 
ed, and  said,  <<  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  chief  justice 
himself  eould  be  proof  against  this."  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained tha|}  Benjamin  would  be  pardoned.  One  victim  of 
tender  years  was  surely  enough  for  .one  house  to  fnrni^ 
Even  Jeffreys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to  lenity. 
The  truth  was,  that  one  of  his  kinsmen,  from  whom  he 
had  large  expectations,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not 
treat  as  he  generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly 
for,  the  afHioted  family.  Time  was  allowed  for  a  refer- 
ence to  London.      The  sister  of  the  prisoner  went  to 

*  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke's  Western  Rebellion;  Hamble  Petition  of  Wid- 
ows and  fatherless  ObUdren  in.  the  West  of  England ;  Panegyric  on  Lord 
Jeffreys. 
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Whitehall  with  a  petition.  Many  courtiers  wished  her 
success;  and  Churchill,  among  whose  numerous  faults 
cruelty-  had  no  place,^  obtained  admittance  for  her.  <f  I 
wish  well  to  your  suit,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  ante-ohamber ;  <<  but  do  not 
flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This  marble,"  and  he  kid 
\da  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  «iB  not  harder  than  the 
Iqng."  The  prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inex- 
orable. Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless  courage, 
amid  leunentations  in  which  the  soldiers  who  kept  guard 
roimd  the  gallows  could  not  refrain  from  joining.'^ 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death  were  less 
to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  survivors.  Several  prison- 
ers to  whom  Jeffreys  was  unable  to  bring  home  the  charge 
of  high  treason  were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  were 
sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than  that  which 
Oates  had  undergone.  A  woman,  for  some  idle  words  such 
as  had  been  uttered  by  half  the  women  in  the  districts 
where  the  war  had  raged,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
through  all  the  market-towns  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
She  suffered  part  of  her  punishment  before  Jeffreys  re- 
turned to  London ;  but,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
west,  the  jailer^,  with  the  humane  connivance  of  the  mag- 
istrates, took  on  themselves  th^  responsibility  of  sparing 
her  any  fttrther  torture;  A  still  more  frightful  sentence 
was  passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutohin,  who  was  tried  for 
seditious  words.  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  de- 
fense  by  ribaldry  and  scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat. 
"  You  are  a  rebel ;  and  all  your  family  have  been  rebels 
since  Adam.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  a  poet.  I'll  cap 
verses  with  you."  The  sentence  was,  that  the  boy  should 
be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and  ^ould,  during  that  period, 

*  As  to  the  HewlingB,  I  faaye  followed  Kiffin't  Memoin,  and  Mr.  Hew* 
ling  Lnson's  narrative,  which  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Hoghes  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix.  The  accounts  in  Locke's  West- 
em  Rebellion  and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys  are  fall  of  errors.  Great  part 
of  the  account  in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  Kiffiu,  and  agrees  word 
for  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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be  flogged  through  every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every 
year.  The  women  in  the  galleries  burst  into  tears.  The 
clerk  of  the  arraigns  dtood  up  in  great  disorder.  <^  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  the  prisoner  is  very  young.  There  are 
many  market-towns  in  our  county.  The  sentence  amounts 
to  whipping-  once  a  fortnight  for  9even  years."  <<  If  he  is 
a  young  man,"  said  Jeffireys,  <<he  is  an  okl  rogue.  La- 
dies, y^m  do  fflot  know  the  villain  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
pun^sfam^it  is  not  half  bad  enough  for  him.  All  the  in- 
terest in  England  shall  not  alter  it."  Tutohin,  in  his 
despair,  petitioned,  and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he 
might  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was,  just  at 
this  conjuncture,  taken  ill  of  tiie  small-pox  and^ven  over. 
As  it  seemed  highly  improbable  that  ihe  sentence  would 
ever  be.  executed,  the  diief  justice  consented  to  remit  it 
in  return  for  a  bribe  which  reduced  tiie  prisoner  to  pov- 
erty. The  temper  of  Tutehin,  not  originally  very  -mild, 
was  exasperated  to  madness  by  what  be  had  undergone. 
He  lived  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and 
pertinacious  enemies  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  of  Ae 
Tory  party.'^ 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  ^Jeffreys  transported 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  These  men,  more 
vnretdied  than  their  associates  who  suffered  death,  were 
distributed  into  gangs,  and  bestowed  on  persons  wiio  en- 
joyed favor  at  ccmrt.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were 
that  the  convict^  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves, 
that  they  should  not  be^  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and 
that  the  place  of  their  baiiishment  i^ould  be  some  West 
Indian  island.-  This  last  article  was  studiously  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  tnisery  of  the  exiles. 
In  New  Bnglfiuid  or  New  Jersey  they  would  have  found  a 
population  kindly  disposed  to  them,  and  a  climate  nqt  un- 
favorable to  their  health  and  vigor.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  sent  to  colonies  where  a  Pu- 
ritan could  hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy,  and  where  a 
laborer  born  in  the  temperfiite  zone  could  hope  to  enjoy  lit- 

*  See  Tatchiu*8  account  of  his  own  case  in  the  Bloody  Ainzee. 
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tie  heaHh.  Saoh  was  the  state  of  the  slave-market  that 
these  bondmen^  long  *  as  was  the  passage,  and  siokly  as 
they  were  likely  to  prore,  were  still  very  valuable.  ,  It 
was  efdimated  by  Jeffireys  that,  on  an  average,  each  of 
them,  after  all  charges  were  paid,  woold  be  worth  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was,  therefore,  much  angry 
competition  for  grants.  Some  Tories  in  the  west  con* 
ceived  that  they  had,. by  their  exertions  and  sufferings 
during  die  insurreotion,  earned  a  right  to  share  in  the 
profits  which  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  the  syco^ 
phants  of  Whitehall.  The  courtiers,  however,  w«re  vic- 
torious.#  .       ' 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  fully  equaled  that  of  the  ne- 
groes  who  are  now  carried  from  Coogo  to^Brazil.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  best  informaticm  which  is  now  accessible, 
that  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were 
flung  to  the  sharks  befc^re  the  end 'of  the  voyage.  The 
human  cargoes  w^e  stowed  close  in  the  holds  of  small  ves- 
sels. So  little  space  was  allowed  that  the  wretches j  many 
of  whom  were  still  tormented  by  unhealed  wounds,  could 
not  all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying  on  one  another. 
They  were  never  sufiered  to  go  on  deck.  The  hatchway 
was  constantly  watched  by  sentinels  armed  w:ith  hangers 
and  blunderbusses.  In  the  dungeon  below  fiH  was  dark^ 
li/bss,  stench,  lamentation,  disease,  cmd  death.  Of  ninety- 
nine  convicts  who  were  carried  out  in  one  vessel,  twenty* 
two  died  before  they  reached  Jamaica,  although  tiie  voyage 
was  performed  with  unusual  speed.  The  survivors,  when 
they  arrived  at  their  house  of  bondage,  were  mere  skele- 
tons. During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water 
had  been  doled  out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measure  that 
any  one  of  them  could  easily  have  consumed  the  ration 
which  was  assigned  to  five.  They  were,  therefore,  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  merchant  to  whom  they  had  been  consign* 
ed  found  it  expedient  to  fatten  them  before  selling  them.f 

*  Sonderland  to  Jeffireys,  Sept.  14,  16S5 ;  Jeflfreys  to  the  King,  Sept.  19 
1685,  in  the  State  Paper  Office.     ,  • 
t  The  best  account  of  the  snfierings  of  those  rebelB  who  were  sentenced  to 
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Meanwhile,  the  property  both  of  the  rebels  who  had 
suffered  death,  and  of  those  more  unfortunate  men  who 
were  withering  under  the  tropical  sun,  was  fought  for  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  greedy  informers.  By  law, 
a  subject  attc^inted  of  treason  forfeits  all  bis  substance ; 
emd  this  law  was  enforced  after  the  Bloody  Assizes  witii 
a  rigor  at  once  cruel  and  ludicrous.  The  brokers-hearted 
widow:s  add  destitute  orphans  of  the  laboring  men  Whose 
corpses  hung  at  the  cro^s-roads  were  c&dled  upon  by  the 
agents  of  the  Treasury  to  explain  what  had  become  of  a 
basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a  ftitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider, 
of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay.'^  While  the  hum- 
bler retainers  of  the  governm^it  were  pillaging  the  fieuni- 
lies  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief  justice  was  fast 
accumulating  a  fortune  out  of  the. plunder  of  a  higher 
class  of  Whigs.  H^  traded  largely  in  pardons.'  His 
most  lucrative  transaction  of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentle- 
man named  Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that  Pri- 
deaux  had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  government,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime  was  the  wealth  which 
he  had  inherit^  from  his  father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who 
had  been  high  in  ofHc€|  Under  the  Protector.  No  exertions 
were  spared  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  crown.  Mercy 
was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  condition  that  they  would 
bear  evidence  against  Prideaux.  The  unfortunate  man 
lay  long  in  jail,  and  at  lengthy  overcome  by  fear  of  the 
gallows,  consented  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
liberation.  This  great  sum  was  received  by  Jeflreys. 
He  bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which  the  people  gave 
the  name  of  Aceldama,  from  that  accursed  field  which  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  innocent  blood.f 

transportation  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious  narrative  written  by  John  Coad, 
an  honest,  Ood-fearing  carpenter,  v/ho  joined  Monmouth,  was  badly  wooud* 
ed  at  Philip's  Norton,  was  tried  by  Jeffireys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
original  manuscript  was  kindly  leiit  to  me  by  Mr.  Phippard,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

•  In  the  Treasary  records  of  the  autumn  of  1685  are  several  letters  di^ec^ 
ing  search  to  be  ibade  for  trifles  of  this  sort. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  2(5,  1690;  Oldmixon,  706; 
Pmegyrio  on  Jefreys. 
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He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the 
crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  >  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.  The  office  of  these  men  was  to  drive 
hard  bargains  with  oonvicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of 
death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children. 
A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned* by  Jeffreys  to  his 
agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions,  it  is  said,  be 
tossed^  piudon  for  a  rich  traitor  across  the  table  during,  a 
revel.  It  was  not  safe  to  have  Tecourse  to  any  interces- 
sion except  that  of  his  creatures,  for  he  guarded  his  prof- 
itable monopoly  of  mercy  with  jealous  care.  It  was  even 
suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  gibbet  solely 
because  they  had  applied  for  ^e  royal  clemency  through 
channels  independent  of  him."^         ' 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  a  smedi 
share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladies  of  the  queen's  household 
distinguished  themselves  pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and 
hard-heartedness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  in- 
curred falls  on  their  mistress,  for  it  was  solely  on  account 
of  the  relatiofa  in  which  they  stood  to  her  that  they  w6re 
able  to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade  ;  and  there 
can  he  no  question  that  she  might,  with  a  word  or  a  look, 
have  restrained  them ;  but,  in  truth,  she  encouraged  them 
by  h^r  evil  example,  if  not,  by  her  express  approbation. 
She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  large  class  of  persons 
who  bear  adversity  better  than  prosperity.  While  her 
husband  was  a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  firom  public 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  beiing  deprived  of 
his  birth-right,  the  suavity  and  humility  of  her  manners 
conciliated  the  kindness  even  of  those  who  most  abhorred 
her  religion ;  but  when  her  good  fortune  came,  her  good 
nature  disappeared.  The  meek  and  affable  duchess  turn- 
ed out  an  ungracious  and  haughty  queen.f     The  misfor- 

*  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreji ;  Panegyric  on  Jeffreji ;  KiflSn's  Mexftpin. 
t  Burnet,  i.,  368;  Eyelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4,  168J,  July  ^3,  1686.    In  one  oi 
the  satires  of  that  time  are  these  lines : 

"When  duchess,  she  was  gentle,  mild,  atid  civil; 
When  queen,  she  proved  a  raging,  furious  devil." 
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tunes  whidi  she  l^ubseqtieiitly  ^idtured  b^re  male  her  an 
object  of  some  interest ;  but  that  interest  would  be  not  a 
little  heightened  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  the  ^season 
of  her  greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one  siu- 
gle  victim  from  the  most  frightful  proepription  that  En- 
gland has  ever  seen.  Unhappily,  the  only  request  that 
she  is  knov^  to  faaVe  preferred  touching  the  rebels  was 
th^t  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation might  be  given  to  her.^  The  profit  which  sho 
cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making  large  allowance  for  those 
who  died  o£  hunger  and  fever  during  the  passage,  can  not 
be  .estimated  at  less  than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  can 
not  wonder  that  her  attendaints  should  have  imitated  her 
unprincely  greediness  and  her  unwconanly  cruelty.  They 
exacted  a  thousand  pounds  from  Roger  Hoare,  a  merchant 
of  Bridgewater,  who  had  contributed  to  the  military  chest 
of  the  rebel  army.  But  the  prey  on  which  ihey  pounced 
most  ecigerly  was  one  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures  would  have  spared. 
Already  some  of  tiie  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  of- 
fense. One  of  them  had  been  thrown  in^  a  pr^n  where 
an  infectious  malady  was  xaging^  8b^  had  sickened  and 
died  there.  Another  had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  be- 
fore Jeffreys  "to  beg  for  m^rcy.  <*  Take  her,  jailer,"  vo- 
ciferated the  judge,  with  one  of  those  frowns  which  had 
often  struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She 
burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face,  followed  the 
jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the  young  ladiets,  however,  who 
had  walked  in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of 
them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without  knowing  tiiai 
they  were  committing  a  criine.  The  queen's  maids  of 
honor  asked  the  royal  permission  to  wring  money  out  of 
the  parents  of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was 
granted.     An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  that  all 

*  Sunderiand  to  JeffireTs,  Sept  14, 1685. 
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these  little  gurls  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
Francis  Warre,  of  Hestercombe^  the  Tory  member  for 
Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  ex- 
acting the  ransom.  He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong 
liM^guage  that  the  maids  of  honor  Would  not  endure  de- 
lay ;  that  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  'to  outlawry, 
unless  a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming ;  and  that  by 
a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds. 
Warre  excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  trans- 
action so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honor  then  requested 
William  Penn  to  act  for.  them,  and  JPenn  accepted  the 
eommission ;  yet  it  should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  perti- 
nacious scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place 
on  this  occasion.  He  probably  silenced  the  remonstrances 
.of  his  conscience  by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the 
money  which  he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own  pocket ; 
that  if  he  refused  to  be  the  agent  of  the  ladies,  they  would 
find  agents  less  humane ;  that  by  complying  he  ^ould  in- 
crease his^  influence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influence  at 
the  court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might  still  enable 
him,  to  render  great  services  to  his  oppressed  brethren. 
The  maids  of  honor  were  at  last  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  less  than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  de- 
manded.^ 

No  English  soveireign  has  ever  given  stronger  proofs  of 
a  cruel  nature  than  James  the  Second  7  yet  his  cruelty 
was  not  more  odious  than  his  mercy  ;  or,  p^haps,  it  may 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty 
were  such  that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the  other.  Omc 
horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple  clowns,  the  young  lads, 
the  delicate  women,  to  whom  he  was  inexorably  severe,  is 
inoreased  when  we  find  to  whom  and  for  what  considera- 
tions he  granted  his  pardon. 

*  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ;  Toulmin's  History  of  Taanton,  edited  by 
Savage ;  Letter  of  the  Dnke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  P.  Warre;  Letter  of  Sunder* 
land  to  Penn,  Feb.  13,  168f ,  from  the  3tate  Fftper  Office,  in  the  Mackiiitosh 
Oollection. 
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The  rule  by  which  a  prince  onghtj  after  a  rebellion,  to 
be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for  punishment  is  perfectly 
obvious.  The  ring-leaders,  the  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
education,  Whose  power  and  whos^  artifices  have  led  the 
multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  objects  of  severity. 
The  deluded  populace,  when  once  the,  slaughter  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  over,  can  scarcely  be  treated  too  lei^ently. 
This  rule,  so  evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity, 
was  not  only  not  observed,  it  was  inverted.  White  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  spared  were  slaughtered  by  hund- 
reds, the  few  who  might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law"  were  spared.  This  eccentric 
clemency  has  perplexed  some  vmters,  and  has  drawn  forth 
ludicrous'  eulogies  from  others.  It  v^as  neither  at  all  mys- 
terious ii(Nr  at  all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  ^distinctly 
traced  in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  malignant 
motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating  circum* 
stance.  His  parts  and  knowledge,  the  rank  which  he  had 
inherited  in  the  state,  and  the  high  command  which  he 
had  borne  in  the  rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out 
to  a  just  government  as  a  much  fitter  object  of  punish- 
ment than  Alice  Lisle,  than  William  Howling,  than  any 
of  the  hundreds,  of  ignorant  peasants  whose  skuUs  and 
quarters  were  exposed  in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey's  es- 
tate was  large,  and  was  strictly  entailed.  He  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  he  could  forfeit  no  more 
interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died,  his  lands  at  once  de- 
volved on  the  next  heir.  If  he  were  pardoned,  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suffer- 
ed to  redeem  himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  smaller  sums  to  other 
courtiers.* 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the  Scotch  rebeb 
the  same  rank  which  had  been  held  by  Grey  in  the  west 
of  England.     That  Cochrane  should   be  forgiven  by  a 

r 

*  Burnet,  i.,  646,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note;  Clarendon  to  Rochester, 
May  8, 1686.       , 
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prinoe  vindiotive  beyond  all  example,  seemed  inoredible ; 
but  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich  family ;  it 
was  therefore  only  by  sparing  him  that  money  could  be 
made  out  of  him.  His  father,  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a 
bribe  of  five  thous&md  pounds  to  the  priests  of  the  royal 
household,  and  a  pardon  was  granted.* 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition,  who  had  been 
commissary  in  the  rebel  army,  and  who  had  inflamed  the 
ignorant  populace  of  Somersetshii^  by  vehement  harangues 
in  which  James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and 
a  poisoner,  was  admitted  to  mercy ;  for  Storey  was  able 
to  giv^  important  assistance  to  Jef&eys  in  wringing  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  out  of  Prideaux.f 

None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right  to  expect  favor  than 
Wade,  Goodenough,  and  Ferguson.  These  three  chiefii 
of  the  rebellion  had  fled  together  firom  the  field  of  Sedge- 
moor,  and  had  reached  the  coast  in  safety ;  but  they  had 
found  a  frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had 
hoped  to  embark.  They  had  then  separated.  Wade  and 
Goodenough  were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up  to  L(m- 
don.  Deeply  as  they  had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  conspicuous  as  they  had  been  among  the 
chiefe  of  the  western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered  to 
live^  because  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  informa- 
tion which  enabled  the  king  to  slaughter  and  plunder  some 
persons  whom  he  hated,  but  to  whom  he  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  bring  home  any  crime.f 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a  mystery. 
Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  government,  he  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  deeply  criminal.  He  was  the  originsd 
author  of  the  {dot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
had  written  that  declaration  which,  for  insolence,  malig- 
nity, and  mendacity,  stands  unrivaled  even  among  the  li- 
bels of  those  stormy  times.     He  had  instigated  Monmouth 

*  Burnet,  i.,  634. 

t  Calamy*8  Memoirs;  Commons'  Jounals,  Dec.  26, 1690;  Privy  Ocxmoil 
Book,  Feb.  26,  168j. 
t  LansdowneMS.,  1152;  Had.  MS.,  6845;  London  Gazette,  Jnlj 20, 1685. 
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first  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  thetai  to  usurp  the  crown. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  strict  search  would  be 
made  for  the  arch-traitor,  as  he  was  often  called;  and 
such  a  search  a  man  oi  so  singular  ai^  aspect  and  dialect 
could  scarcely  have'  eluded.  It  was  confidently  reported 
in  the  coffee-houses  of  Lcmdon  that  Ferguson  was  taken, 
and  this  report  found  credit  with  men  who  had  excellent 
qaportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  next  thing  that 
was  heard  ^of  him  was  that  he  W9^  safe  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  government  against  which  he  was 
,  constantly  plotting ;  and  that  he  had,  while  urging  his  as* 
sociates  to  every  excess  of  rashness,,  sent  to  Whitehall  just 
80  much  inf(»rmation  about  their  proceedings  as  might 
suffice  to  save  his  own  neck,  and  that,  therefore,  orders 
had  been  given  to  let  him  escape.^ 

And  now  Jef&eys  had  doile  his  work,  and  returned  to 
claim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the  west, 
leaving  carnage,  mourning,  and  terror  behind  him.  The 
Imtred  with  which  he  W^  regajpded  by  the  people  of  Som- 
ersetshire has  no  parallel  in  our  history.     It  was  not  to 

*  Many  writers  have  asserted,  without  the  slightest  foundatioii,  that  a  par- 
don was  gnmted  to  Ferguson  by  James.  Some  have  been  so  absurd  as  to 
cite  ikiB  imaginary  pardon,  which,  if  it  were  real,  woold  prove  only  that  Fer- 
guson was  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  imagn^nimity  and  benignity  of  die  prince 
who  beheaded  Alice  Lisle  and  burned  Elizabeth  Graunt.  Ferguson  was  not 
only  not  specially  pardoned,  but  was  excluded  by  name  firom  the  general 
pardon  published  in  the  following  spring.— (London  Gazette,  March  15, 
169j>.)  If,  as  the  public  suspected,  and  as  seems  probable,  indulgence  was 
shown  to  him,  it  was  indulgence  of  which  James  was^  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  poBsible,  kept  secret  The  reports  which 
were  current  in  I/ondon  at  the  time  are  mentioned  in  the  Observator,  Ajatg 
1,  1685. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  positively  af- 
firms that  Ferguson  was  taken  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ;  but 
Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong  as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  been 
wrong  as  to  the  whole  story.  From  the  London  Gazette,  and  fix>m  Goua- 
enough's  confession  (Lanadowne  MS.,  1152),  it  is  dear  that,  a  fortnight  after 
the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not  been  caught,  and  was  supposed  to  be  stiU  luiiL-* 
ingln  Enj^and. 
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be  qnenohed  by  time  or  by  political  changes,  was,  long 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genMration,  and  raged  fierca- 
ly  against  bis  innocent  {nrpgeny.  When,  he  had  been 
many  years  dead,  when  his  name  and  title  were  extinct, 
his  granddaughter,  the  Coontees  of  Pomfret,  traveling 
along  the  western  road^  wa^  insulted  by  the  populace,  and 
found  that  she  could  not  safely  Venture  herself  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  asuzes.* 

But  i^t  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially  welooihed.  He 
was  a  judge  after  his  master's  own  heart.  James  had 
watched  the  circuit  with  invest  and  delight  In  hia  draw- 
ing-room and  at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of  the 
haToc  whi<A  was  -making  among  his  disafSaoted  subjacts 
with  a  glee  at  which  the  foreign  ministers  stood  a^iast. 
With  his  own  hand  he  had  penned  accounts  of  what  be 
facetiously  called  his  lord  chief  justice's  campaign  in  the 
west.  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  his  majesty  wrote  to  the 
Hague,  had  been  condemned.  Some  of  them  had  been 
hanged ;  more  should  be  so ;  and  the  rest  should  be  soit 
to  the  plantations.  It  was  to  no  purpose  thai  Ken  wrote 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  people^  and  deiscribed 
with  pathetic  eloquence  the  frightful  state  of  his  diooeee. 
He  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
highways  without  seeing  some  terrible  spectade,  andthat 
the  whole  air  of  Somersets^iire  was  tainted  with  death. 
The  king  read,  and  remained,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble  chimney-piecea  of  Whiter- 
hall.  At  Windsor  the  great  seal  of  England  was  pot  into 
the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next  London  Guzette  it 
was  solemnly  notified  that  this  honor  was  the  reward  of 
the  many  eminent  and  faithful  services  which  he  bad  ren- 
dered to  the  crown.f  '  . 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  p€urties  tipoke  with 
horror  of  the  bloody  assizes,  the  wicked  jnidge  and  the  wick- 
ed king  attenqyted  to  vindicate  themselves  by  throwing  the 

•  Granger's  Biographical  History,  **  Jeffreys."  ,       ' 

t  Bomet,  i.,  848 ;  Jame^  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sept  10  and  24,  1685 ; 
Lend  Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  London  Gaiette,  OoL  1,  1685. 
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blame  on  each  otiier.  Jeffreys,  in  the  Tower^  protested 
that,  in  his  utmost  cruelty,  he  had  not  gone  beyond  hi*" 
master's  express  orders ;  nay,  that  he  had  fallen  short  o^ 
them.  James,  at  Saint  Geifmain's,  would  willingly  have 
had  ii  believed  that  his  own  inclinations  had  been  on  the 
side  of  plemeney,  and  that  unmerited  obloquy  had  been 
brought  on  him  by  the  violence  of  his,  minister ;  but  neither 
of  these  hard-hearted  men  must  be  absolved  at  the  expense 
of  the  dther.  The  plea  set  up  for  James  can  be  proved 
under  his  own  hand  to  be  false  in  fact.  The  plea  of  Jef- 
freys, even  if  it  be  true  in  fact,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  over.  The  slaughter 
in  London  weus  about  to  begin.  The  government  was  pe- 
culiarly desirous  to  find  victims  among  the  great'  Whig 
merchants  of  the  city.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been 
a  formidable  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  They 
were  wealthy  ;  and  their  wealth  was  not,  like  that  of  many 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail 
against  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men  situ- 
ated like  him,  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity at  once  ;  but  a  rich  trader  might  be  both  hanged  and 
plundered,  the  commercial  grandees,  however,  though  in 
general  hostile  to  popery  and  to  arbitrary  power,  had  yet 
been  too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to  incur  the  guilt  of  high 
treason.  >  One  of  the  most  considerable  among  them  was 
Henry  Cornish.  He  had  been  an  alderman  under  the  old 
charjter  of  the  city,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  wh^i 
the  question  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  occupied  the  public 
mindi  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig ;  his  religious  opinions 
leaned  toward  Presbyi^erianism ;  but  his  temper  was  cau- 
tious and  moderate.  It  is  not  proved  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  approached  the  verge  of  treason.  He 
had,  indeed,  when  sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to  employ 
as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as  Good- 
enough.  When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  ^t  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would 
appear  to  have  been  concerned ; .  but  these  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed.    One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John  Rum- 
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6ey,  was  ready  to  swear  any  thing ;  but  a  single  witness 
was  not  sufficient,  and  no  second  witness  could  be  found. 
More^  than  two  years  had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  him- 
self safe ;  but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him.  Good- 
enough,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  still 
harboring  malice  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  opinion 
which  had  always  been  ^titertained  of  him  by  his  old  mas- 
ter, consented  to  supply  the  testimony  which  had  hitherto 
been  wanting.  Cornish  was  arrested  while  transacting 
business  on  the  Exchange,  was  hurried  to  jail,  was  kept 
there  some  days  in  solitary  confinement,  and  was  brought 
altogether  unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
case  against  him  rested  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  Rum- 
sey  and  G-oodenough.  Both  were,  by  their  own  coufes-^ 
sion,  accomplices  in  the  plot  virith  which  tiiey  charged  the 
prisoner.  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure 
of  hope  and  fedr  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was  pro- 
duced which  proved  that  Goodenough  was  also  under  the 
influence  of  personal  enmity.  RuInse]^'s  story  was  incon* 
sistent  with  the  story  which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  against  Lord  Russell.  But  these  things 
were  urged  in  vain.  On  tl^e  bench  sat  three  judges  who 
had  been  with  Jeffreys  ia  the  west ;.  and  it  was  remarked 
by  those  who  watched  their  deportment  that  *  they  had 
come  back  from  the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and 
excited  state.  '  It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  the  taste  for 
blood  is  a  taste  i^rhich  even  men  not  naturally  cruel  may, 
by  habit,  speedily  a^oquire.  The  bar  and  the  bench  unit- 
ed to  browbeat  the  unfortunate  Whig.'  The  jury,  named 
by  a  courtly  sheriff*,  readily  found  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  indignant  mlirmurs  of  the  public,  Cornish 
suffered  death  within  ten  dayd  af(er  he  had  been  arrested. 
That  no  circumstance  of  degradation  might  be  Wanting, 
the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  King  Street  meets  Cheapside, 
in  sight  of  the  house  where  he  had  long  lived  in  general 
respect,  of  the  Exchange  where  his  credit  had  always  stbod 
high,  and  of  the  Guildhall  where  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  popular  leader.     He  died  with  courage  and 
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with  many  pioos  expressioDSy  but  showed,  by  look  and 
gesture,  saoh  strong  resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  in* 
justice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  that  liijB  enemies 
spread  a  calmnnions  report  oonceming  him.  He  was 
drnnk,  they  said,  or  oat  of  his  mind,  when  he  was  tamed 
off  iWilliam  Penn,  however,  who  stoo^i  near  the  gallows, 
and  whose  prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  gorem* 
menti  afterward  said  that  he  coald  see  in  Cornish's  deport- 
ment nothing  bat  the  nataral  indignation  of  an  innocent 
maa  slain  Under  the  forms  of  law.  The  head  of  tbe  mur- 
dered magistrate  was  placed  oyer  the  Guildhall.^F 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  blackest  whidi 
disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Among  the  persons  concerned  in  the  Bye  House  Plot  was 
a  man  named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession  he 
had  been  prea^it  when  tiie  design  of  assassination  was  dis- 
cussed by  his  accomplices.  When  the  con^iracy  was  de- 
tected, a  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
sayed  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of  the  Anabaptist 
persuasion,  named  Elizabeth  Oaunt.  This  woman,  with 
the  peculiar  manners  and  phraseology  which  then  distin- 
gaished  her  se^t,  hieui  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was  passed 
in  reheving  the  unhafq)y  of  all  religious  denominations^ 
Imd  she  was  well  known  as  a  constant  visitor  of  the  jails. 
Her  political  and  theological  opinions,  as  well  as  her  com- 
passionate disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing  in  her  pow- 
er for  Burton.  She  procured  a  boat  which  iock  him  to 
Graveseiid,  where  he  got  on  board  of  a  ship  bound  for  Am- 
sterdam. At  the  moment  of  parting  she  put  into  his  hand 
a  sum  of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was  very  large. 
Barton,  after  living  some  time  in  exile,  returned  to  En- 
gland with  Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  fled  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  irefuge  in  the  house  of  John  Femley,  a  bar- 
ber in  White  Chapel.  Femley  was  very  poor.  He  was 
besieged  by  creditors.     He  knew  that  a  reward  of  a  hund- 

*  Trial  of  ComiBh  in  tlie  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Sir  J.  Hawles't  Re- 
marks on  Rf  r.  Oornish's  Trial ;  Bnmet,  i.,  651 ;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Stat.  1  Gnl. 
A  Mar. 
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red  pounds  had  been  offered  by  tiie  government  for  the 
apprehension  of  Burton ;  but  tha  honest  man  was  incapa- 
ble of  betraying  one  who,  in  extreme  peril,  had  oome  under 
iho  shadow  of  his  roof.  Unhappilyi  it  was  soon  noised 
abroad  that  the  anger  of  James  was  more  strongly  excited 
against  those  who  harbored  rebels  than  against  the  rebels 
themselves.  He  had  publicly  declared  that,  of  all  forms 
of  treason,^  the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his  vengeance  was 
the  most  unpardonable.  Burton  knew  this.  He  deliver- 
ed himself  up  to  the  government ;  and  he  gave  informa- 
tion against  Fernley  and  Elizabeth.  Gaunt.  They  were 
brought  to  trial.  The  villain  whose  life  they  had  preserv- 
ed had  the  heart  and  the  forehead  ta  appear  as  the  prin«* 
oipal  witness  against  them.  They  were  convicted. 
Fernley  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth  Gaimt 
to  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year, 
muiy  thought  it  impossible  that  these  judmnents  should 
bei  carried  into  execution.  But  the  king  was  without  pity. 
Fernley  was  hanged.  Elizabeth  Gaunt  was  burned  alive 
at -Tyburn  on  the  same  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered 
death  in  Cheapside.  She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed,  in 
no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by  many  thou- 
sands with  compassion  and  horror.  "  My  fault,"  she  said, 
^  was  one  which  a  pipbce  might  well  have  forgiven.  I 
did  but  relieve  a  poor  family,  and  lo !  I  must  die  for  it." 
She  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  judges,  of  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  jailer,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  him,  the  great 
one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure  she  and  so  many  other  vic- 
tims had  been  sacrificed.  In  as  i^  as  they  had  injured 
herself,  she  forgave  them ;  but  in  that  they  were  implac- 
able enemies  of  that  good  cause  which  would  yet  revive 
and  flourish,  she  left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  King 
of  kings.  To  the  last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage, 
which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic  deaths 
of  which  they  had  read  m  Fox.  William  Penn,  for  whom 
exhibitions  which  humane  men  generally  avoid  seem  to 
have  had  a  strong  attraction,  hastened  from  CHeapside, 
where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order 
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to  see  Elizabetii  Gaunt  bnmed.  He  afterward  related 
that,  when  she  cahnly  disposed  the  straw  about  her  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shorten  her  sufferings,  all  the  by-standers 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  much  notiqed  that,  while  the 
foulest  judicial  murder  which  had  disgraced  even  those 
times  wa^  perpetrating,  a  tempest  burst  forth,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  that  great  hurricane  which  had 
raged  round  the  death-bed  of  OUver.  The  oppressed  Pu- 
ritans reckoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  satisfaction,  the 
houses  which  bad  been  blown  down,  and  the  ships  which 
had  been  cast  away,  and  derived  some  consolation  from 
thinking  that  (leaven  was  bearing  awful  testimcmy  against 
the  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth.  Since  that  terri- 
ble day.no  woman  has  suffered  death  in  England  for  any 
political  offense.^ 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet  earned 
his  pardon.  Thj3  government  was  bent  on  destroying  a 
victim  of  no  high  rank,  a  surgeon  in  the  city  named  Bate- 
man.  He  had  attended  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and 
had  been  a  zealous  exclusionist.  He  may  possibly  have 
been  privy  to  the  vWhig  plot,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  not  been  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  ;  frar,  in  the 
^eat  mass  of  depositions  published  by  the  government^ 
his  name  occurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  connection 
with  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason.  From  his  in- 
dictment, and  from  the  scanty  account  which  remains  of 
his  trial,  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  not  even  accused  of 
participating  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal  broth- 
ers. The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a  man,  guilty 
of  so  slight  an  offense,  was  hunted  down,  while  traitors 
fifiur  more  criminal  and  far  more  eminent  were  allowed  to 
ransom  themselves  by  giving  evidence  against  him,  seemed 
to  require  explanation ;  and  a  disgraceful  explanation  was 
found.  When  Oates,  after  his  scourging,  was  carried  into 
Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  all  thought,  in  the  last  agony, 

*  Trials  of  Femley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  in  the  Oollection  of  State  Trials ; 
Bomet,  i.,  649 ;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Su-  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Luttrell's  Diary, 
Oct.  22,  1685. 
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he  had  been  bled  and  his  iTeounds  had  been  dressed  by 
Bateman.  This  was  •an  offense  not  to  bo  forgiven.  Bate- 
man  was  arrested  and  indicted.  ^  The  witnesses  against 
him  were  men  of  infamous  character ;  men,  too,  who  were 
*  swearing  for  their  own  lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got 
hi9  pardon ;  and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  The  prisoner,  stupefied  by  illness,  was  unable  to 
articulate  or  to  understand  what  passed.  His  son  and 
daughter  stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read  as  well  as 
they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down,  and  exam- 
infed  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little  purpose.  He  was 
convicted,  hanged,  and  quartered.^ 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  had  the 
condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable  as  at  that 
time.  Never  had  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in  de- 
tecting congregations.  Never  had  magistrates,  grand  ju- 
rors, rectors,  and  church-wardens  been  so  much  on  the 
alert  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  Others  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the 
connivance  of  the  agents  of  the  government  by  presents 
of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  guineas. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to  pray  together  vdth- 
out  precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods.  The  places  of  meeting  were  fre- 
quently changed.  Worship  was  performed  sometimes  just 
before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at  dead  of  night. 
Round  the  building  where  the  little  flock  was  gathered  to- 
gether sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the  alsirm  if  a  stran- 
ger drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  introduced 
through  the  garden  and  the  back  yard.  In  some  houses 
there  word  trap-doors  through  which,  in  case  of  danger, 
he  might  descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived  next 
door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken  open,  and 
secret  passages  were  made  from  dwelling  to  dwelling.    No 

*  Bateman'8  Trial  in  the  Opilection  of  State  Trials;  Sir  John  Hawles's  Re- 
marks. It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Thomas  Lee's  evidence  on  this  occa- 
sion with  his  confession  previously  published  by  authority. 
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psalm  was  sung ;  and  many  oontrivanoes  were  used  to 
prevent  the  voice  of  the  preaoher,  in  his  moments  of  fer- 
vor, from  being'  heard  beyond  the  walls.  Yet,  with  all 
this  care,  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  informers.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially, 
the  law  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Several  op- 
ulent gentlemen  were  accused  of  holding  conventicles. 
Their  houses  were  strictly  searched,  and  distresses  were 
levied  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from  the  shelter 
of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air,  and  determined  to  repel  force 
by  force.  A  lV|[iddle8ex  justice,  who  had  learned  tiiat  a 
nightly  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  a  gravel*pit  about  two 
miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a  strong  body  of  con- 
stables, broke  in  upon  the  assembly,  and  seized  the  preach- 
er ;  but  the  congregation,  which  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and  put  the  mag- 
istrate and  his  officers  to  flight.*  This,  however,  was  no 
ordinary  occurrence.  In  general,  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed 
to  be  more  effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pamphleteers 
boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to  move  tongue  or  pen 
in  defense  of  his  religious  opinions.  Dissenting  ministers, 
however  blameless  in  life,  however  eitiinent  for  learning 
and  abilities,  could  not  venture  to  walk  the  streets  for  fear 
of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not  repressed,  but  en- 
couraged, by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Some  divines  of  great  fame  were  in.  prison.  Among  these 
was  Richard  Baxter.  Others,  who  had,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  borne  up  against  oppression,  now  lost  heart, 
and  quitted  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe. 
Great  numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
frequent  conventicles  repaired  to  the  parish  churches.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  schismatics  who  had  been  terrified 
into  this  show  of  conformity  might  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the  collect, 


*  Oittan,  Opt  |},  1685. 
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and  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  they  bowed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.* 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was  remem- 
bered by  the  Nonconformists  as  a  time  of  misery  and  ter- 
ror ;  yet  in  that  autumn  might  be  discerned  the  first  faint 
indications  of  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and,  before  eight- 
een months  bad  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the  intol- 
erant Church  were  eagerly  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  support  of  the  party  which  both  had  so  deeply  injured. 

*  Neale*8  History  of  the  Puritans,  Oalamy's  Account  of  the  ejected  Min- 
isters, and  the  Nonconformist  Memorial,  contain  abonjdant  proofe  of  the  se- 
verify  of  this  persecotion.  Howe's  farewell  letter  to  his  flock  will  be  foond 
in  the  interesting  life  of  that  great  man,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Howe  complains 
that  he  coold  npt  yentore  to  show  himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  that 
his  health  had  toffered  from  want  of  air  and  exercise.  But  the  most  yiyid 
picture  of  the  distress  of  the  Nonconformists  is  furnished  by  their  deadly  en- 
emy, Lestrange,  in  the  Observators  of  September  and  October,  1685. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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